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1962. Sang with the NZ Opera Company, 1963 and returned to his post at Sidley where, apart 
from a year of further study in London, he eventually finished his career as senior teacher in 
1987. 

Joined the BLODS in October 1952; also played leading roles with the Hastleons and 
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BLODS longest standing acting member having performed in 57 productions with the Society. 
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FOREWORD 


One evening in November 1989 a group of the Bexhill Light 
Operatic and Dramatic Society gathered for a small party. The 
conversation suddenly turned nostalgic in tone. A remark was 
made that there were very few original members around and 
perhaps something ought to be written down before everything 
was lost to time. 


A year or so later, in conversation with two of the senior 
members of the Society, it was discovered that apart from 
personal recollections neither had kept anything of note in the 
way of cuttings or photographs. However, a meeting with an old 
school chum, Brian Wilkes, grandson of the founders Mr and 
Mrs E W Beadnell, produced some evidence of the real 
beginnings. 


A chance encounter with one of the original members provided 
a missing link, thus further enquiries were begun. With the 
realisation at the time that the Diamond Jubilee of the Society 
was looming, and that the story was part of the history of Bexhill, 
it was decided that in some small way something should be 
done. 


‘Mabs’ Wilkes, daughter of the Beadnells, produced many fine 
shows for the town and encouraged a lot of talent. | can hear her 
saying to us, in her own inimitable way, “Now, Children, work to 
be done!” 


GBE 


THE THIRTIES 
If they’ have us we'll stay 


“Nothing could possibly be more satisfactory !”, the final words of the 
Mikado, must have been on everyone’s lips after the opening night of 
the first production by The Bexhill Amateur Operatic Society, as The 
BLODS was originally named. 


Earlier that evening, Wednesday, 4 October 1933, any passer-by who 
happened to be walking along the promenade opposite Sea Road 
must have wondered what was going on. There was quite a to-do 
outside the Pavilion (formerly known as The Kursaal). Obviously 
something of significance was about to take place - there was a buzz of expectancy. A look 
at the posters outside satisfied the onlookers’ curiosity: “The Bexhill Amateur Operatic Society 
presents The Mikado.” (It also stated, ‘Under the patronage of The Earl de la Warr’ [sic]). 
After months of rehearsal the town’s newly formed operatic society was about to put itself on 
view to the public. 


The old Pavilion was packed and before the evening was out The Bexhill Amateur Operatic 
Society (BAOS) had registered a sure hit and had announced its intention to stay. 


Mr and Mrs E W Beadnell, who founded the society, had been living in Birmingham and were 
always intensely interested in theatricals. They had two daughters, Mabel and Margaret 
(known affectionately as Mabs and Tommie). Mabel married Ernest Wilkes and emigrated to 
Canada. When their son, Brian, was born in 1926 the Beadnells and Tommie decided to visit 
them. What was to have been a comparatively short stay became an extended holiday of 
nearly a year. In that time Tommie met Dr S Patrick, another Birmingham man, who at that time 
was gaining practical experience in Canada. 


Dr Patrick eventually returned to England as did the families of Beadnell and Wilkes so that 
by about 1930 all had settled in Bexhill. The Wilkes lived in St Leonards Road and opened a 
Health Store coupled with a small sweets and tobacco business at 12a Endwell Road (from 
where tickets for BAOS shows were later obtained). The Beadnells with Dr Patrick (who later 
married daughter Tommie) set up home together at 58 Cooden Drive where the doctor 
established his surgery. As they were all interested in musicals it was at that address that the 
first singing rehearsals were held. When about 7 years of age Brian Wilkes recalled sitting by 
the fireplace during some of the rehearsals and being given Leslie Salter’s cigarette lighter to 
polish, a tactic to keep him occupied and quiet no doubt! Les, of course, was one of the first 
principals of the society although not a founder member. 


Born in a local church. How often, one wonders, can that kind of announcement be made? 
But according to one of the original members, Leon Corminboeuf, that is where the society 
started. Shortly after arriving in the town, such was his love of singing that Mr Beadnell joined 
the choir of St Andrew’s Church in Wickham Avenue. It wasn’t long before he was persuading 
members to form an operatic society. Mr Claude Young, the organist, is believed to have 
helped spread the word and so the seed of light operatic talent was planted. 


To begin with it would seem that there was no formal committee, at least not until just before 
World War Il; the society was run by the family, with Dr Patrick agreeing to back the new 
venture and bear any initial loss. First mention of a president, Alderman Mrs C | Meads CBE 
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1933 


[sic], JR came in the “Princess Ida” programme of 1936. The first announcement of any 
committee would appear to have come in the programme for “Ruddigore” in 1939 as follows: 
President-Mrs C | Meads MBE [sic], JP; Hon Secretary - Mrs W Griffiths; Hon Treasurer - Mrs 
B Blyth; and Hon. Auditor - Mr T T Gray. 


Mrs Blyth was teaching the author to play the piano at this time and so gave him his first 
understanding of music; he was unaware of her connection with the BLODS until many years 
later. After WWII lessons were resumed with the lady but on a different piano and at a different 
address - her home in Amherst Road had been bombed and her beautiful original grand piano 
totally destroyed. 


Initially, floor rehearsals were almost certainly held in The Sydenham House Cafe, later to 
become The Sussex Grill, (‘Forces Corner’ during World War Il) on the N E corner of 
Cantelupe/Sea Roads and now occupied by Sydenham Court flats. This venue was used for 
many years. Joan Salter (then Joan Miller) recalled looking through the window of the cafe 
together with her sister, Barbara, when a Mikado rehearsal was in progress. While they were 
plucking up courage to go in one of the members spotted them and encouraged them to 
enter. Just as well, because Joan had a lead the following year, 1934, when she met her future 
husband, Leslie, who had joined that year. Some other floor rehearsals were apparently held 
in the ballroom of the Devonshire Hotel, Devonshire Square. It is thought that during breaks 
in rehearsals, or perhaps in the Devonshire bar afterwards, Mrs Beadnell would go round 
asking members what show they would like to do next. 


The first advertisement appeared in the Bexhill Observer on 9 September 1933, and stated 
that The Mikado was playing for three days: Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 4th - 6th 
October. There was apparently no matinee or Saturday performance. The Pavilion (i.e. the old 
Kursaal) being a busy centre of entertainment one can only imagine that these were the only 
dates available at the time. Seats, numbered and reserved, were obtainable from the box 
Office priced at 3s (15p), 2s 6d (13p), and 1s (5p) with admission (including tax) 1s 3d (6p). 


The first BAOS write-up appeared in the Bexhill Observer on 7 October 1933. It must have 
been quite a show as the paper stated: “The curtain rose at eight o’clock to a large and 
expectant audience; it descended at 10.30 am [sic] on a distinct performance.” It continued: 
“this week’s experience has shown that there is no lack of talent and in Mr and Mrs E W 
Beadnell the town has acquired producers who know how to turn it to the best advantage.” 


The leading players were E E Pethick (Pooh Bah), T W Griffiths (Nanki Pooh), W J Sharp (The 
Mikado), W E R Gordon (Pish-Tush), Frances Williams (Yum-Yum), Allie Firth (Pitti-Sing), Miriam 
Bussy (Peep-Bo), and inevitably, Mabel Wilkes (Katisha). These principals, plus chorus, totalled 
nearly forty players of whom about a dozen were still acting members up to the beginning of 
World War Il. They were the society’s first stalwarts and several of them were to remain so after 
the war - among them Mr and Mrs Wilkes, Tommie Patrick, T W Griffiths, Joan Miller (later 
Salter), and Gladys Banks. 


The Bexhill Observer made a special comment concerning the role of Ko-Ko: “The Society 
was fortunate in being able to secure Mr Richard Hassett of the ‘Fol-de-Rols’ for the part of 
Ko-Ko, the Lord High Executioner. From the moment he appeared the show was ‘made’.” The 
‘Fol-de-Rols’ was a famous seaside concert party of the day and this well-known professional, 
it Seems, came in at quite short notice and obviously made the most of it. 


Other interesting facts relate to the first Musical Director, Mr V Whalley of the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra, who had previously conducted D’Oyly Carte Opera. The orchestra 
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included several Colonnade musicians - a tribute to the type of entertainment to be found in 
Bexhill between the World Wars when the Colonnade’s bandstand was put to good use. The 
planist was Miss G Watson who was to become one of BAOS’s longest standing members 
setting a fine example of commitment to all who knew that fine lady. 


The Kursaal opened in 1896 and was renamed The Pavilion during World War | because of 
objections to the German title. It stood roughly on the site of the present Sailing Club. Some 
of the earliest of the Society’s photographs were taken on The Pavilion’s sundeck. The sea 
ond protruded out over the beach like a shortened pier. Brian Wilkes had childhood memories 
of visiting a small basement in which some of the scenery was made by John Carter who 
became resident stage manager at the De La Warr Pavilion when it was opened in 1935. He 
must surely have been highly delighted with his new position. The scenery of the 1937 
Patience was designed and painted by him (his name does not appear in the 1936 
programme for Princess Ida however). Mr Carter was apparently still in residence in 1947 
because his name appeared in The Mikado programme as being responsible for the stage 
settings. The old ‘Kursaal’ pavilion was eventually demolished in 1936 after the opening of 
Bexhill’s “new entertainment hall.” 


All societies have their funny and sometimes sad stories to tell. The BLODS was no exception. 
Perhaps the earliest amusing moment happened backstage in a dressing room. In those days 
make-up was applied with sticks of greasepaint which could be a little messy and easily 
overdone. Mr W J Sharp, who was playing the role of The Mikado, tended to apply his rather 
too thickly. Turning to Mr Beadnell one evening ‘The Mikado’ enquired quite seriously, “How 
do | look?” To which Mr Beadnell, a Yorkshireman by birth, replied, “Eh, th’ looks like a reet 
bloody clown!”, delivered in a forceful north country accent. Whether the producer advised Mr 
Sharp on how to achieve a more suitable complexion is for conjecture - the local press 
observed later: “His flair for make-up was reflected in his fearsome appearance”! 


There is no doubt about the sticky mess greasepaint made around collars and cuffs, let alone 
washbasins in the dressing rooms. White winged collars became a menace and one trick to 
make them last the show week was to apply a whitening overnight. The problem was having 
to apply theatrical removing cream first to the face. This was then wiped off with tissue or an 
old cloth before applying the greasepaint. Facial powder was afterwards dabbed on to get rid 
of the shine. After the show the cream had to be re-applied and then wiped off in order to 
remove the make-up before washing. By the 1970's greasepaint had largely been replaced 
by a cleaner water- based basic make-up, which meant that removing cream was no longer 
needed. The days of the men appearing with lipstick almost as bright as the ladies had 
happily disappeared. It became almost a sin not to have one’s make-up checked before going 
on stage, including backs of hands which formerly were often ignored. General make- up was 
always observed from the front of house, particularly during final dress rehearsals. Make-up 
was provided by the society but there were always some members who liked to try for 
themselves, if only to save time in the queue. This was allowed as long as such efforts were 
checked before curtain-up. During the Eighties, with the spread of the AIDS virus, players 
were advised to use their own sponges and lipstick, and base make-up was then provided for 
each dressing room. 


The BAOS developed rapidly under the energetic guidance of the Beadnells. The Bexhill 
Observer commented in later years, “This early success was universally attributed to the 
enthusiasm and artistic ability of Mrs Beadnell, the Society’s first producer, an office she held 
for the next eight years.” In 1946 she was elected President of the BLODS [sic] and remained 
in that office until her death in 1960. 
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By 1933 the Park Pavilion, with its stage and indoor bowling rinks, had been opened (rebuilt 
as the Indoor Bowls Club, 1991). It supplanted the Pergola (completed in 1908), described as 
“a semi-covered open-air theatre.” The BOAS’s second opera, The Gondoliers, was 
presented there in June, 1934. Tickets were also sold at the Colonnade. Production profits 
went to the Bexhill Hospital and a Central Aid Council. An early advertisement included this 
information: “The Maidstone Bus Co. to run cars to Little Common and Sidley after each 
performance.” (‘Car’ meant bus.) 


Then entered one of the great stalwarts of the Society, Leslie Salter. Claude Young had 
apparently encouraged this talented young tenor to join. Leslie took the part of Marco, the first 
of his numerous outstanding leads with the Company. So well did he fit the role that for years 
afterwards he was still called Marco, even by his family. He also filled various important posts, 
including the Presidency from 1976 until his death in 1990 - excluding some breaks, over forty 
years of sterling service - quite an achievement. His passing as the figurehead of the BLODS 
was to be a huge loss. Les was constantly given a praiseworthy write-up after a show not only 
for his singing but also for his acting and dancing abilities. His name often appeared as a 
soloist at local events. When he died he was also greatly missed in the tenor line of The Bexhill 
Choral Society of which he was a member for many years. The author was privileged to sing 
alongside him on more than one occasion and vividly remembered the encouragement 
received when first recruited into the BLODS; a friendship which lasted for nearly forty years. 


In November, 1934, however, the Bexhill Observer's report disclosed that the third show, The 
Pirates of Penzance, was presented back at the Kursaal. The programme for the 1965 
‘Pirates’ referred to this early production and included the statement, “The Kursaal was built 
over the beach and no doubt the background noises for ‘Pirates’ were remarkably authentic 
at high tide.” Only four performances took place, one of them a matinee. It was thought that 
the move back to the Kursaal was because the stage and seating facilities at the Park Pavilion 
were not suitable but the reason for two shows that year was unknown. Most of the Dramatis 
Personae from the previous shows were still participating. 


Earlier, in January 1934, according to another Bexhill Observer report, a BOAS dance was 
held at the Devonshire Hotel, the first of many similar occasions. 


1935 


By 1935 the Kursaal had been acquired by the Bexhill Corporation and subsequently put into 
the hands of house breakers to make way for sea front improvements of which the De La Warr 
Pavilion was to play the major part. A resident repertory company (Philip Yorke Co) at the 
theatre, known as The County Players, had performed for three seasons and their last 
performance on 28 September, 1935, was to mark the official farewell to the old theatre. But 
it is interesting to note that despite that farewell, the Bexhill Observer advertised “Bexhill’s 
biggest musical show” and reported on the BAOS’s performance of lolanthe there the 
following week. lolanthe, therefore, may well have been the last musical show to take place in 
the old theatre and it also continued the Society's original policy of one show annually. In an 
article concerning the end of the repertory season the Observer commented on The County 
Players’ last show and added: “Before next summer, it is commonly supposed, the old 
Pavilion will be a thing of the past.” And so it was. 
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In July, 1935 the author and his parents came to live in Bexhill. Then six years of age, one of 
his first vivid memories was of the De La Warr Pavilion waiting to be opened. Little did he 
fealise the influence the building was to have on his life. His parents, Harry and Amy Edwards, 
were to become manager and manageress of the Pavilion’s bar during the late Forties. 
Starting at a local preparatory school, the author met several who were to remain lifelong 
friends. Of these childhood chums three should perhaps be mentioned in particular: Brian 
Wilkes, grandson of the Beadnells, Jean Tucknott, who was to become a talented teacher of 
pianoforte in Bexhill, and Barry Collins, whose father, Walter, became the Pavilion’s Musical 
Director. 


When he was old enough it was only natural for Brian to join the BLODS and he remained a 
member for a number of years until his work took him away from the town. He didn’t seem to 
inherit the family’s special musical talents. Not blessed with the type of voice to cast him ina 
principal role he was usually given the job of being a chief attendant, a highwayman, or a 
headsman etc. Brian reckoned that it was because he couldn’t make up his mind which line 
of music he wanted to sing ! Both he and his mother, Mabs, persuaded the author to join the 
Society in 1952. 


On occasions, Jean was to become a musical director for the Company, and for several years 
Barry became the lead violinist of the orchestras accompanying the Society’s productions 
starting with Merrie England in 1950. Barry was a fine musician and this experience led on to 
greater things - he eventually became the leader of the old Sadler's Wells Opera Orchestra 
and later that of the English National Opera for many years. 


On the 12 December, 1935, the De La Warr Pavilion was opened by the Duke and Duchess 
of York (later King George VI and Queen Elizabeth). Mr Julian Clifford, the Musical Director of 
the Pavilion’s resident Symphony Orchestra (on this special occasion numbering 34 players), 
was presented to them. The orchestra’s pianist was the aforementioned Mr Walter Collins, an 
experienced broadcaster and well-known composer who had composed and orchestrated 
music for several films including Priestley’s, ‘The Good Companions’. By 1939 Mr Collins had 
been approved by the Entertainments Committee as the Musical Director of what was then 
the Pavilion’s resident Municipal Orchestra (smaller in number than at the opening) and its 
trio, He had a small office below the stage and in 1993 his name could still be seen on the 
door. 


1936 


Princess Ida became the BAOS’s first production at the new Pavilion. It was produced in 
July 1936 by Mr and Mrs Beadnell, with the Pavilion Orchestra conducted by Walter Collins. 
A pre-show write-up in the Bexhill Observer stated: “The stage on Wed, Thurs, Fri and Sat 
eves will be occupied by the Bexhill Amateur Operatic Society, whose previous productions 
have won them much favour.” Curiously, there was no matinee for this run. 


The cast list for ‘Ida’ read: James Madge (Hildebrand), Eric Windo (Hilarion), Leslie Salter 
(Cyril), Ernest Wilkes (Florian), T W Griffiths (Gama), W J Sharp (Arac), Cyril French (Guron), 
f W Beadnell (Scynthius), Miriam Bussy (Ida), Mabel Wilkes (Blanche), Allie Firth (Psyche), 
Joan Miller (Melissa), Winnifred Bridgeland (Sacharissa), Tommie Patrick (Chloe), and 
Kathleen Stephenson (Ada). 


Among the praises for the cast were: “ the deft touches of comedy, particularly by Mr Salter, 
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whose performance is outstanding, made the first night's audience on Wed ask for more.” 
And another: “an extremely clever character study is given by King Gama played by T W 
Griffiths,” and went on: “ it is a tribute to Mr Griffiths' ability that he makes it so convincing.” 
There was also praise for the Pavilion staff who were responsible for the scenery: “ They have 
made an excellent job of it, and there was a spontaneous round of applause on Wed eve 
when the curtain rose.” 


The first president of the Society, Alderman Mrs Christina Meads, MBE, JP wrote a letter to the 
Bexhill Observer in which she made a few observations “on this young society .” Prophetically, 
she mentioned the fact that the facilities which the Pavilion’s hall had to offer to any venture of 
this kind: “ help to establish its future more securely. Such a move has been justified.” (ie from 
the old Kursaal). Mrs Meads also mentioned some of the extra qualifications an amateur had 
to possess, for opera perhaps than for ordinary drama, eg song and action. With a touch oi 
humour she added: “ a certain amount of skill must be exercised to prevent the voice 
becoming entangled in a beard! “ This latter statement obviously referred to some of the 
men’s make-up in that year’s production. 


Digressing a little, the covers for all the De La Warr programmes (as far as is known, and ai 
least up until the start of World War II) were always of the same design, size and colour i.e. on 
stiff blue paper showing the coat of arms of the Borough of Bexhill with the words “De La Warr 
Pavilion” surrounding two concentric rings. (This logo was similar to the large rounder design 
which appeared on the eastern end and on the left of the south wall of the building in those 
days. It was a great pity that the two original roundels, which were a prominent feature of the 
Pavilion’s design, were taken down and then lost during the War. They were never found 
despite public appeals.) The only thing that changed each time with the covers was the 
printing announcing the title and dates of the relevant production. 


It is amusing to read in the 1936 programme for Princess Ida the sentence: “In the interest of 
public health, this hall is disinfected throughout with Jeyes’ Fluid.“ And the cost of the 
programme? - 2d (1p). It contained 53 commercial adverts, not counting several 
announcements of coming events at the Pavilion (not one of those businesses lasted until the 
1990's). Interestingly enough there was also a special announcement that the Pavilion’s Sun 
Deck was “now open for the games of deck tennis (two courts) and shuffle board (two boards) 
at a charge of 6d (2'/.p) per half hour.” The price of the Pavilion programmes remained at 2d 
right up to at least 1940 but by the time of the Society’s first post war presentation in 1946 
things had changed - it saw the first individually designed BLODS programme with member 
Cecil Johnson’s well-loved logo also appearing for the first time; it cost 3d (1p) - that was 
inflation for you - and contained no adverts whatsoever. C’est la guerre! 


1937 


About 1937 the Wilkes family sold their business and moved to Glenleigh Park, Bexhill. 
Subsequently, both Ernest and Mabel joined St Stephen’s Church choir as well as the Church 
Fellowship. The formidable and redoubtable Mabs formed a dramatic group to perform in the 
newly built Church Hall and named them The Windmill Players after the nearby Hoad’s Mill 
(the old mill was later demolished, unfortunately, but was made famous by the Lowry painting 
of the 1960s on show in the Bexhill Museum). 


From this time on it seemed that anyone in the church choir or the Windmill Players with 
singing and acting potential was badgered or coerced into joining the Operatic Society. Early 
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in April, 1939 the local press stated: “St Stephen’s is becoming known as the parish where 
something is always going on.” There is no doubt that Mabs had something to do with that! 
An example of her powers of persuasion was noted in a Bexhill Observer report during 
February, 1941 which commented on a “Talent Night” put on by Mabs at St Stephen’s 
Fellowship when she was thanked for “somehow or other managing to persuade so many 
young people to face the footlights and the audience.” 


Shortly after the Wilkes, it so happened that the author also moved to Glenleigh Park and his 
friendship with Brian continued. The Edwards family, like the Wilkes, became involved with St 
Stephen’s Church and its Fellowship - father and son joining the church choir. It was not long 
before new life-long friendships were made, those of the Winnard and Spray families, among 
others, who later became involved with the BLODS as well. 


Patience was the chosen ‘G and S’ for April, 1937. To quote the Bexhill Observer: “The 
company did not disappoint”, and “By the time the interval arrived, their performance won the 
complete approval of the audience, and the second act was even better.” Of the cast there 

was little to criticise: “The society is fortunate in the possession of a capable band of 
principals, and the honours were pretty evenly shared among them. Nor did the chorus fail to : 
shine, so that altogether the production left an impression of good team work .” Of the leads 

in the write-up one perhaps typifies the standard set in this production - Miriam Bussy 
distinguished herself in the title role: “With an excellent voice she combines a flair for acting 

which is not too often found in amateur circles in such well-balanced proportions.” The De La 

Warr Orchestra was again used by the society, this time conducted by Mr A H Bevis. 


1938 


The word “amateur’ may have been omitted from the Society’s title in the programme for The 
Yeomen of the Guard in 1938 (no copy of this had been located by the 1990’s), but by 
the following year the company had definitely changed its title to ‘The Bexhill Operatic Society’ 
and by 1940 a first logo appeared in the programme for The Gondoliers. This showed the 
letters ‘BOS’ interwoven around two traditional theatre masks. Unhappily, perhaps, it was the 
only time it was ever used - World War II saw to that. 


In the cast list of The Yeomen of the Guard, 1938, the name of Cecil Johnson appeared 
playing a minor character. He was destined, like Leslie Salter, to be one of the ‘greats’ - in fact, 
his whole family were to become involved as his son, Gerald, and daughter, Pat, were also 
seen in one or two shows. Cecil, affectionately known as Johnnie” by all who knew him, took 
part in every production for over twenty years, invariably in comedy leads, until ill health 
unfortunately forced him from stage activities - a severe loss to the Society. The Bexhill 
Observer stated: “Many lovers of Savoy operas will recall the masterly performances of Mr 
Johnson in such Henry Lytton roles as the Chancellor in ‘lolanthe’, Ko-Ko in ‘The Mikado’, the 
Judge in ‘Trial by Jury’, and the Major General in ‘The Pirates of Penzance’, to mention but a 
few of his delightful portrayals.” 


Mr Johnson was on the staff of F J Parsons Ltd for many years. A clever artist, he designed 
not only the logo for the re- formed Operatic Society (The BLODS, 1946) but also many of the 
programme covers. His Bexhill Observer obituary in 1970 read: “In addition to his 
appearances on stage, he was for many years the Society’s publicity manager and a member 
of the management committee. In the former capacity his long association with the proprietors 
of the ‘Observer’, F J Parsons Ltd, did much to create a happy link, which has lasted through 
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all the years, and he always arranged the programmes for the BLODS productions and 
prepared publicity material. All this both the ‘Observer’ and the Society relied on unfailingly 
year after after year, and Mr Johnson’s conscientious work ensured that neither was 
disappointed.” 


Nor can his wife, Vi, be left out of the story. A kindly, well-loved lady, she was the Society’s 
Wardrobe Mistress for over twenty years. From 1947 to 1951 she was the Honorary Secretary. 
Not content with that, in 1948 she took on a third role — that of Assistant Stage Manager, a 
post she held for twelve years until 1959. This meant that for four years she was actually 
holding three vital positions at the same time — there’s dedication enough for any society. 
She only retired because of her husband’s ill health. This dear lady lived to be ninety and died 
in the BLODS Diamond Jubilee Year (1993). Quite a ‘backroom girl’! 


1939 


Ruddigore in 1939 saw the name of Ernest Harman in the programme, conducting an 
augmented orchestra. He was elected Musical Director of the Society that year and 
conducted every show for most of the next twenty years. A small, dapper gentleman, also a 
composer, who formed and conducted his own choral group known as ‘The Harman Singers’ 
(which several ‘BLODS’ joined). They performed locally for several years. In later life he 
became MD for the Battle Light Opera Group and remained so until ill health forced his 
retirement. His wife, Gladys, sang in the BLODS chorus on a number of occasions. 


“Another success” typifies a write-up in the Bexhill Observer during June, 1939. It went on: 
“The Gilbert and Sullivan tradition is safe in the hands of the Bexhill Operatic Society. They 
have shown it in the past and confirm it with their latest production of Ruddigore.” The writer 
continued: “An admirable job they make of it.” Also, typical of the productions of those days, 
the article referred to the fact that the Society had “again been able to call upon the services 
of most of the stalwarts who have done such good duty in past productions with a leven of 
talented newcomers, and there is not a weak link in the list of principals.” “Talented 
newcomers” was a bit of an understatement when one finds listed in the chorus the likes of 
Cecil Johnson (his second show) and Ernest Nevell (his first) - both destined to become 
notable leads in their own right. 


There was a special mention in the programme for patrons living outside Bexhill, hopefully to 
attract more custom - “Late Trolley Bus for Hastings leaves the Pavilion at 11.8 pm.” Times of 
late trains were also announced. 


The production of Ruddigore is often regarded as being unlucky, and this seemed to be borne 
out later by a letter to the Bexhill Observer which mentioned a loss made on the show and this 
in spite of the good review (plus availability of late trolleys and trains). Members’ own 
subscriptions amounted to £23 and on top of this they had “contributed about £8 towards hire 
of their costumes, organised a whist drive amongst themselves, and gave donations to make 
up the deficit. Public apathy suggested the need for more subscribers.” Receipts were £107 
and outgoings £100, not including printing, advertising, hire of hall, etc. The Bexhill Council 
made a grant of £10 to help out. 


By the end of the decade and the beginning of World War II the Bexhill Operatic Society 
(BOS), although only just breaking even, was firmly established on Bexhill’s entertainment 
scene. 
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Mrs T Beadnell 


Mr E W Beadnell 


Mrs Mabel Wilkes 


Dr W S Patrick Mrs M (‘Tommie’) Patrick 
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2. St Andrews Church, Wickham Avenue, Bexhill, birthplace of the BLODS. 


2A. The Kursaal, Bexhill c1905. 
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The Kursaal interior (later the Bexhill Pavilion). 


4A. Kursaal sundeck (east side) c1905. 
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6A. Joan Miller (later Salter). 


ies Egerton Park Pavilion as an indoor bowling centre (Photo: Bexhill Observer, 1973). 
The Society performed here in 1934. 


7A. IOLANTHE — the last show at the Bexhill Pavilion (Kursaal), October 1935. 
Principals on the sundeck left to right: Miriam Bussy, Mabel Wilkes, Allie Firth. 
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8A. IOLANTHE — Fairies chorus on the sundeck. 
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10. The theatre home of the BLODS c1936. 
©Judges Postcards Ltd 01424 420919 


10A. PRINCESS IDA, July 1936 the first show at the De La Warr Pavilion. 
Principals left to right: Leslie Salter, Allie Firth, Miriam Bussy, Eric Windo, Joan Miller, 
Ernest Wilkes, Mabel Wilkes 
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THE FORTIES 


A gap in the proceedings 


Because of World War II the Company performed its final show as the 
Bexhill Operatic Society, regrettably the last to be produced by Mr and 
Mrs Beadnell. The show was The Gondoliers, the first to be 
repeated by the Company. It took place in April, 1940 a little over a 
month before the disastrous fall of Dunkirk. It ran from Thursday to 
Saturday (with matinee) and the programme announced: “Members of 
H M Forces in Uniform admitted at Half-Price.” 


An article in the Bexhill Observer under the heading “Gilbert and Sullivan treat” stated: “we are 
indebted, and should be grateful, to the Bexhill Operatic Society. . . The Gondoliers is a very 
meritorious achievement.” The critic was particularly pleased with the singing of Leslie Salter 
and Miriam Bussy and the acting of W J Sharp, Cecil R Johnson, T W Griffith and Allie Firth. 
The mounting and dressing of the production was described as “superb.” The fuller write-up 
stated: “the appreciation of the audience twice stopped the show. Once to demand an encore 
of Leslie Salter’s singing of ‘Take a pair of sparkling eyes’ and on the other occasion to insist 
on a repetition of the lively and colourful dancing in the second act.” (This was undoubtedly 
the famous ‘ Cachucha’.) Once again the usual principals gained further praises. Sadly, it was 
to be six years before some of them would be able to shine again on the stage of the De La 
Warr, but at least by then it was in happier, far more peaceful days and no ‘black out’ - the War 
was over! In the last paragraph of the above article the work of John Carter, who designed 
and painted the scenery, came in for a special word of praise: “However varied the demands 
made upon his craftsmanship it is always equal to the occasion and this further example earns 
him fresh laurels.” 


Under the heading “After the show”, the last bus and trolley times were printed; believed to be 
the second and last time that this kind of service was announced in any of the Society’s 
programmes. Transport was available from (a) the Pavilion to Cooden, Sidley, and Hastings 
and (b) from the Bus Office (then situated on the Marina) to Sidley, Ninfield, Glenleigh Park, 
and the Cemetery. 


In the July after the show Brian Wilkes, David Winnard and the author were among those who 
were evacuated during the War with the Bexhill County (later Grammar) School to St Albans. 
David was eventually to sing not only with the BLODS (as his father, Gordon, was to do) but 
in later years with the Covent Garden Opera Company. During the Eighties he was to return 
to the De La Warr stage with a series of popular Sunday evening concerts called “Songs to 
Remember” in which he performed with his wife, Mary Illing (a professional soprano) and 
other singing colleagues. 


The Bexhill Observer noted that some of the Operatic Society members kept up their acting if 
not their singing talents as members of the Windmill Players. The group were described as: 
“a small but happy amateur company which kept theatre alive in Bexhill during the dark days 
of the war and indeed for several years afterwards. By 1949 sixteen productions had been 
given. Many of them were staged in St Stephen’s Church Hall with proceeds aiding the 
Church Utility Fund. 


Some well-known personalities who performed with the Windmill Players during those hectic 
and often frightening times were: Mabs Wilkes, of course, who was their producer, and her 
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1940 
\iusband Ernest; Cecil Johnson with his wife Vi and daughter Pat; Mary Larkin, Reginald 
{iidgeland, Ivy Devoil and Alma Rhodes (her son, Peter, became a young baritone lead for 
{}@ BLODS, and like David Winnard, went on to take up professional singing). Other names 
which cropped up were those of Leslie Salter, Gordon Winnard (David's father) and W. J. 
‘harp (the ‘Mikado’ of the first BAOS production). As a result of this wartime acting activity, 
when the Bexhill Operatic Society (BOS) re-formed in 1945, it was deemed proper to include 
{@ word ‘dramatic’ since so many of the Windmill Players were members and there might be 
feason to put on a straight play occasionally. And so The Bexhill Light Opera and Dramatic 
‘ociety (BLODS) came into being (the word ‘opera’ was changed back to ‘operatic’ in 1984). 
/Owever, no plays were ever put on; the Company remained a musical one and left that side 
of Stagecraft to its praiseworthy friends of the Bexhill Amateur Theatrical Society (The BATS) 

fot that the two societies didn’t help each other out on the odd occasion. 


i the Society was born in St Andrew’s Church then its renaissance after the War must 
assuredly have been in St Stephen’s. Under the forceful leadership of St Stephen’s Vicar, the 
lav G Haydn Evans, the choir went from strength to strength and it is noteworthy to record 
(hat for a period of over twenty years from the mid 1940’s onwards, thirty or more of its 
Members trod the boards with the BLODS. Seventeen or more of its choristers formed over 
one third of the Company for the lolanthe production of 1956, which must be something of a 
aeord. The majority were good sight readers as well as singers with good voices - a tribute 
(othe training and Christian upbringing of those days. Church choirs were wonderful training 
“founds for musical societies and their sad demise did not help with new blood for the 
MLODS. 


1946 


And so 1945 saw the eagerly awaited return of the Bexhill Operatic Society as ‘The BLODS’ 
j@paring for its first post war show, lolanthe, which took place in May 1946. The 
j/Ogramme for this production, as already mentioned, was not only the first of many designs 
yy Cecil Johnson but also introduced the Society’s first logo as the BLODS. 


{he Company was still run mainly by the ‘family’ (Beadnell and Wilkes) but Mabs took over 
a resident producer, a position which she retained until 1971. Her parents acted as co- 
“iectors. This rebirth appears to have signalled the formation of the first committee, as such, 
under the heading ‘Organisation’ in the lolanthe programme but no chairman or secretary was 
listed. Unfortunately, no records have been found to confirm any full committee pre-war. The 
(at chairman to have his name recorded appeared to be Leslie Salter in the 1952 programme 
lor The Rebel Maid when at last there was a complete management team listed; apart from 
| a8 it consisted of: Presidents, Mr and Mrs E W Beadnell; Musical Director, Ernest Harman; 
Aescompanist, Miss G E Watson; Hon Secretary, Gordon Winnard; Hon Treasurer, Robert 
Yorke and Hon Membership Secretary, George English. It had been suggested, that with the 
‘ave Paper drives during the War years, any early records of meetings might have been 
“estroyed. Years later, according to a Bexhill Observer report on the Society’s AGM of 1956, 
\i@ Company were so keen to get started again after WWII that when asked by their 
committee they were quite happy to contribute to the cost of hiring costumes. 


Of the pre-war leads the well known names of Ernest and Mabel Wilkes, Leslie and Joan Salter 
(Nee Miller), Cecil Johnson, and Tom Griffiths re-appeared in principal roles in lolanthe. They 
were joined once more by such personalities as Blanche Blyth, Mona Stidston, Tommie 
Patrick, Edith Watson, Ernest Nevell and Sid Marshall. Of these Mona, Edith, Tommie and Sid 
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1946 


went on to achieve over twenty years with the Society. Also three names which were t 
become synonymous with the newly- formed BLODS are found in the programme for the firs 
time: 


ry 
A 


Jack Lennard graduated from the chorus to play many leading roles. He became Honorar A 


Secretary in 1953, then Chairman from 1983 to 1989. Unhappily, sudden ill- health cut short hi bo 
stage work, his last curtain call being in 1988. His fine bass voice and sense of humour wer 

greatly missed not only by St Peter’s choir but by the musical world of the town. Many a bas: a 
looked to Jack for a good strong lead and usually got it. He liked his pint too and knew a gooc i 
beer when he tasted one! He was a man who really enjoyed his singing. Jack’s second wiie 

Dorothy, helped with the prompting for a number of shows in the late Seventies. Dorothy hac y, 
a long link with the BLODS, she saw and remembered the first production - aged 11. al 


Doreen Spray played her first part, Phyllis, in lolanthe. Apart from serving on the committer! 
for a number of years she played many important roles on stage, her last being that of Mr pt 
Millick in Bitter Sweet in 1972. She followed that by prompting for several shows. By her 90's ;,, 
Doreen’s eyesight was not so good, but like most of the BLODS ‘family’ she had fon,, 
memories of ‘the good old days’ which she recalled with much relish. She always enjoyed ‘ 
good laugh and a ‘show natter’. Of her early days with the Company she remembered hov 
Blanche Blyth (Hon Treasurer before and after WWII) used to go round collecting the 6d (2'/:p ,, 
a week subs from each member. wi 
The third name in this trio of prominent characters was Robert Yorke who added strength t Bi 
the chorus and later to the Society’s financial well-being. He became a very efficient Hor 
Treasurer from 1948 to 1967, a position in which he loved to hold sway. His last show was Thi 
Student Prince in 1966. Never let it be said that Bob didn’t have his finger well and truly on thi 
button - dire warnings would issue forth if the Society even looked as if it were going into thi 
red, and on those occasions he invariably gave solid reasons as well as his views. He onc. 
calculated that the average number of audience attendance was 3,000 people, plus or minu 
200 - 300, depending on the popularity of the show. He became Deputy Head of Bexhill Boy, 
Grammar School (formerly the County School and later Bexhill College) when it opened i 
1926 and remained there until his retirement in the late Sixties. Mr Yorke was not the onl 
teacher to act with the Society; at one time it is believed there were as many as eleve!’ 
teachers in the Company, most of them singing on stage. 
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For the 1946 lolanthe the stage settings were again painted by John Carter. The orchestra on 
this special occasion was conducted by Albert Bevis, a position he had held a number ot 
times pre-war. The Bexhill Observer reported that, “one of the joys which peace had brough™ 
to Bexhill was the return of ‘The BLODS ’ in its new title, formerly known as the Bexhill aoe 
Society, to the De La Warr Pavilion stage. A full house acclaimed them on the opening evenin(” 
of their first post-war production. The presentation was received with great enthusiasm and b\" 
packed houses for the remainder of the week. The company were fortunate in retaining man; pl 
of the old principals.” Wigs and costumes were by H & B Drury Ltd of Brighton, a firm whic! Min 
was often used by the Society. " 
0 

In the programme for lolanthe it was somewhat unusual to find four chorus members from thi 
same family - William File, with his daughters Eunice and twins Miriam and Stephanie. Thi 
following year Tom Mead joined the men’s chorus - another name to add eventually to thi 
veterans’ list. He married Stephanie soon afterwards. Tom played a number of tenor roles 1 
became a forthright member of the Committee, and then its Chairman for several years. Whe! 
no longer acting members both Tom and Steph’ continued to give strong support to thi 
Society for many years; Steph’ organising the programme sellers with Tom happily on duty a 
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ont of House Manager, proudly wearing his NODA (National Operatic and Dramatic 
sociation) long service medal. They could deservedly be described as ‘true BLODS’. 


jother name to become a well-known regular of the ladies chorus also appeared for the first 
ne in lolanthe - Bridget Mantle. She was, like many others, a product of the choir of St 
ephen’s Church, served on the BLODS Management team for some time and contributed 
for twenty years service to the Society. 


947 


fest Harman took over the baton again in 1947 when the second outstanding post-war 
iow was The Mikado. It was estimated that nearly 4,000 people had attended the five 
formances. Seats (including tax) sold at 4s 6d (22'/2p), 3s 6d (17'/2p), 2s 6d (12'/2p) 
served, and 1s 3d (6p) unreserved; receipts amounted to over £400 and the cost of 
oduction was £300. The Company had the pleasure of voting £20 to St Dunstan’s and £20 
the Sussex Association for the Blind. A further £10 was earmarked for the elderly ladies 
aident at Jubilee House, Bexhill to spend on an outing or whatever they wanted. 


this point it is worth mentioning that from 1947 to 1949 three Gilbert and Sullivan operettas 

ve produced for The Hastleons by Mabel Wilkes, such was her skill in that musical field, 
th the BLODS own Leslie Salter appearing in the tenor lead in all of them. These shows took 
ace at the White Rock Pavilion, Hastings and were probably the first links made by the 
ODS with their talented ‘friends down the road’. These links were to be of prime importance 
id became especially relevant to the BLODS in later years when it was often difficult to fill 
les with Bexhillians alone. 


abs had her own particular method of working and this differed somewhat from other 
cleties. It was usual to start singing rehearsals with everyone present in September and 
irk through so that by the end of December most members could sing without their scores. 
was traditional to stop the rehearsal before Christmas early when all participated in singing 
"ols and, as often happened anyhow, a number then retired to the nearest local for a 
yhtcap. Auditions for roles took place early in September and frequently it could be guessed 
10 would be cast since so many of the ‘G and S’ roles were traditional and the BLODS of 
ose days specialised in those operettas. Also the players of the time were very loyal to the 
yciety. By January of the following year rehearsals went ‘on the floor’, the principals working 
ainly on Mondays (often as not at the Wilkes’ home) and the chorus on Wednesdays. No 
rk schedules were issued because Mabs basically worked through from page one. At the 
xt rehearsal work invariably commenced from the page last reached. Principals would 
me in on a Wednesday as required and this schedule continued until an Act was 
pleted. After a while both Monday and Wednesday rehearsals took place with everyone 
esent. Mabs was a great one for punctuality - rehearsals started on time at 7.30 pm and 
ished no later than 9.30pm when Mabs’ taxi man was promptly at the door - and for some 
ere was still time for the pub! It was not often that anyone was late - it was regarded as an 
ening out and everyone enjoyed it. If any extra rehearsals were needed for the Company 
ey usually took place on a Thursday and at other times principals would go to Mabs’ home 
‘polish up’. 
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‘incess Ida was performed for the second time in 1948 with all the usual stars of the 
riod including a young Peter Rhodes who appeared in his first lead, that of Guron, one of 
» “three armour-plated fearsome-bearded sons” of King Gama (Cecil Johnson). Jack 
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1948 


Lennard and Arthur Pike were the other ‘heavies’ - Peter was in good company. They were 
described as “more than adequate.” Peter’s mother, Alma, looked on with the ladies of the 
chorus. 


The production achieved a full two column spread with a photo of the whole Company on the 
front page of the Bexhill Observer on the Saturday of the show. The headline proclaimed: “A 


Sparkling Production - BLODS Excel in ‘Princess Ida’.” This front page format was quite 
common for those years and surely helped with the publicity of the time. Those were the days 


Peter had had a walk on part as a guard in the previous year’s Mikado. He won the Golc 
Medal for singing at the Hastings Music Festival and eventually made quite a name for himself 
After nine years with the Society (his last role was Strephon in lolanthe, 1956) his rich baritone 
voice gained him a year at the Guildhall School of Music, London, and then entry into the 
famed Black and White Minstrels. He went on to play in the West End production of ‘The Mos 
Happy Fella’ with New Zealand Maori opera singer, Inia Te Wiata, and then in ‘The Music Man 
with American film star Van Johnson. The close-harmony group he sang with in those shows 
eventually became a fine outstanding professional quartet known as ‘The Square Pegs’. Bot! 
Peter and his mother were members of St Stephen’s choir. Mrs Rhodes appeared with the 
BLODS on many occasions and later acted as prompt for several years. Peter’s fathe! 
Edmund Rhodes, was the Entertainments Manager at the De La Warr for the BLODS’ shows 
1937 to 1940. 


1949 


The Pavilion authorities had caused concern earlier in 1948 when they were unable to confirn 
dates for the show week. Members of the cast could not arrange their holidays, and difficultie: 
were encountered getting notices and tickets printed on time. The problems were eventually 
sorted out and by the last year of the decade the Society was back on course with a double 
‘Gand S’ bill of ‘Trial’ and ‘Pirates’ in the usual month of May with favourites Cecil Johnson 
Leslie Salter, Ernest Nevell and Jack Lennard playing key roles in both. Ernest Wilkes was the 
Pirate King and in the line-up of his frightened adversaries was a youthful policemar 
appearing for the first time, his son, Brian - with Mum in charge of both of them! 
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13: (St Stephen's Church, Down Road, Bexhill. 


13A. St Stephen's Church Hall built in 1937, Woodsgate Park, Bexhill. 


4. The Downs (Hoad’s) Mill from which the Windmill Players took their name. Blown down 
in a storm 1965. Detail from a watercolour/pen and ink study by Gordon Edwards, 1949. 


14A. IOLANTHE 1946 — First post-war production. 
Left to right: Tom Griffiths, Mona Stidston, Joan Salter, Gladys Deller. 


DE LA WARR PAVILION 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


PRESENT 


‘GILBERT & SULLIVAN'S 


IOLANTHE 


(BY PERMISSION OF R. D’OYLY CARTE, ESQ.) 


15th, 16th, 17th & 18th MAY, 1946 


togranune 3d. 
vy 


15. Programme cover 1946 showing first logo as BLODS. 
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17. THE MIKADO 1947. 
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18. PRINCESS IDA 1948. 
Front left to right: Mona Stidston, Doreen Spray, Mabel Wilkes. 


18A. THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 1949. 
Left to right: Ernest Nevell, Mabel Wilkes, Ernest Wilkes, Doreen Spray, Miriam Sheather, 
Sylvia Carey, Cecil Johnson (back), Leslie Salter, Anne Robbins. 


19. TRIAL BY JURY 1949. 
Left to right: Bench: William Ball, George English, Cecil Johnson, Jack Lennard. 
Front: Bridget Mantle, Ernest Nevell, Dorothy Thompson, Pauline Martin, Joan Salter, Mona Stidston, Leslie Salter, 
Doreen Spray, Sylvia Carey. 
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THE FIFTIES 
Stabilising the efforts 


With the exception of 1955 the policy of one production a year, usually 
in May or June, remained until 1970. These shows tended to be ‘G and 
S,’ since ‘the family’ were enthusiasts, but by the Fifties there were faint 
rumblings of change. The first break from tradition came with Edward 
German’s Merrie England in 1950. It is also the show in which Tom 
Mead gained his first role (The Tailor). During this decade members 
wanted to spread their wings a little more and so Mabs was persuaded 
to use her considerable talents in producing shows like Tom Jones 
(1951), The Rebel Maid (1952), and Veronique (1955). For part of this 
period not only were tickets sold at the Pavilion but advance booking facilities were available 
al the Metronome Music Shop then at 33 Sackville Road, Bexhill. 


Merrie England brought newcomers of outstanding ability into the Company’s ranks - Norah 
Woodgate, Ronald Graebe, and Joy Keetley. These actors soon became firm favourites with 
(heir BLODS supporters. Norah was the sister of Leslie Woodgate of the BBC. She had a fine 
soprano voice and was herself a radio artiste who made frequent broadcasts. She had also 
appeared with the Eastbourne Operatic and Dramatic Society. Ronald had wide experience 
Of Operatic, choral, concert and oratorio work. He was a splendid bass-baritone and had also 
foadcast. Joy Keetley shone in regal roles with a lovely voice to match; she more than 
adequately took on the character and presence of Queen Elizabeth in that year’s production. 
/ ortunately, all three remained with the Society for a number of years. 


Apart from these new and most welcome talents other firm favourites such as Tom Griffiths, 
Leslie Salter, Cecil Johnson, Jack Lennard, Ernest Nevell and Doreen Spray were again 
playing principal roles. Not surprisingly then Merrie England inspired such comments as 
“superb from start to finish” and “what a tonic to hear and see such great singing and acting 
by all concerned” by a member of the audience. 


Al this point the name of Cedric Gilham cannot be ignored. As well as appearing on stage 
from time to time, he not only became the BLODS own Stage Manager (from about 1950) for 
fifteen years or more but also put in much unseen work with props and assisting with make- 
up. His wife, Helen, was the daughter of the original Mikado, (W J Sharp) and was invariably 
leading a team of programme sellers. By the time of the Society’s 60th Anniversary Year 
Oedric claimed the distinction of having seen every BLODS show, including repeats, since 
1933 (he was then 19 years old). The only exception was The Gondoliers in 1940 when he 
was rather preoccupied fighting Germans in France prior to being evacuated from Dunkirk. 


The introduction of the Honorary Members Scheme appeared in the Merrie England 
programme of 1950 under the heading, “And to our audience.” The article stressed that even 
for an all-amateur cast the costs reached such dimensions that societies often faced serious 
deficits. For this reason attention was drawn to the launching of the scheme and a leaflet was 
enclosed giving full details. The annual subscription of one guinea ie £1 1s Od (£1.05) entitled 
the Honorary Member to: 


1 Three highest priced seats for that year’s production. 
2 The right to attend rehearsals, but not dress rehearsals. 
3 The right to attend General Meetings. 
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The first Honorary Members’ Secretary was George English who was with the Company fo! 
many years and often seen playing a small role. 


1951 


By the following year (1951) the founder Honorary Members were listed for the first time in the 
programme for Tom Jones. Headed by Councillor Mrs Joyce Alexander, the list, including a 
‘well-wisher, numbered 43. The Scheme got off to a good start. Ten years later the 
membership had more than trebled. 


1951 was the year of the Festival of Britain. As the Bexhill Observer put it, “The Bexhill Amateur 
Light Opera [sic] and Dramatic Society could hardly have chosen a more fitting production for 
Festival year than the essentially English comic opera, Tom Jones.” Leaflets proclaimed, 
“Breathing an atmosphere of old England’s countryside, the hunt, roast beef and warm ale, it 
is eminently appropriate to the occasion.” In its favour was, as in the previous year, the tuneful 
music of Edward German and a wealth of singing and acting talent. Set in the colourful days 
of Georgian England the story told the varying fortunes of the hero (Leslie Salter) and moved 
from the Somerset countryside to the airs and graces of London society. Anyone who looked 
closely at the programme found 28 named parts with only four actors playing two roles each 
(Brian Wilkes, Reginald Bridgeland, Jack Lennard and Alan Hilton). Over twenty others 
appeared in the chorus as huntsmen, soldiers, country men and women, beaux, ladies, maids 
etc — a feast of characters. Not to be outdone, Ernest Wilkes, who usually had a role, was on 
this occasion playing his part as Honorary House Manager. In those days the BLODS often 
had such applause, particularly when playing ‘G and S’, that encores of songs (and 
sometimes dances) were inevitable. Tom Jones was in three acts - an announcement in the 
programme stated in capital letters, “Owing to the length of the show - no encores please.” It 
was repeated three pages later just to make sure! Let the Bexhill Observer have the last word: 
“the show proceeds on its merry way at a cracking pace, and introduces a delightful blend of 
humour, romance and sentiment. It must surely be one of the best dressed and most 
spectacular productions in the history of the society, and how carefully it has been rehearsed 
is obvious from the outset.” 


1952 


As part of Bexhill’s celebrations for the town’s Charter Jubilee in 1952 local drama groups 
presented a series of one act plays at the Pavilion culminating in the BLODS presentation of 
Trial by Jury with virtually the same cast as in 1949. The list of Bridesmaids included the name 
of Thelma Hobden who had joined the Company for The Rebel Maid which had been put 
on earlier in the year. Quite what the BLODS would have done without her is difficult to 
imagine. After numerous performances on stage she became, like her predecessor Vi 
Johnson, a wonderful wardrobe mistress. She had her own important private collection of 
authentic clothing and accessories, and indeed gave talks on the subject. Added to that she 
was also a great asset and adviser in the make-up department. Although not as active in later 
years she was still much valued as a friend and came in to advise on many occasions. 


Breaks from traditional ‘G and S’ were not always successful financially. Following the June 
1952 production of The Rebel Maid the Society found that the show had not paid its way. An 
Observer report under the title “Provision of Entertainment” commented: “From time to time 
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(here is a clamour for some particular type of entertainment and when it is supplied the public 
support is disappointing.” The report went on: “By general consent it was an excellent show, 
jul il was an expensive one to put on.” The receipts that year were well below the costs. On 
{hie last night of the production the Mayor, Councillor G H Goodwin, pointed out, “No society 
of this kind can face recurring losses and the BLODS may have to be wound up if more 
support is not forthcoming.” It should be well noted that, not for the first time, it was the 
support of the Honorary Members that helped keep things going. 


Following the mayor's remarks, at the September AGM it was thought that a solution to the 
financial insecurity lay in obtaining more honorary members. An appeal was made to the 
Company to help the Honorary Members’ Secretary to increase their numbers up to 300 or 
‘ore - such guaranteed support, it was stated, would end all the Society’s financial worries. 
{| was also hoped that “a return to Gilbert and Sullivan the following spring, after a worthwhile 
\joursion into other fields, would bring a revival of enthusiastic support.” 


Also, largely as a result of the reported losses, Ernest Wilkes suggested that publicity for 
llure productions would be benefited by banners across streets. The idea was favourably 
feeeived and was given consideration for the next production. Unhappily, this excellent 
method of advertising was eventually discontinued after some years because of increased 
oosts. 


1953 


{he Mayor, now aware of the Company's problem, enlisted the aid of some of his friends to 
ensure that the books balanced to give the BLODS a fresh start for the Coronation year (1953) 
which was celebrated with a production of The Gondoliers. To quote the Bexhill Observer: 

fhe story had a happy ending, for the financial takings of one of the most praised 
productions of light opera ever staged in Bexhill broke all records - and there was a handsome 
profit, Total attendance at the five performances was 4,100 - including a record 1,150 on the 
Saturday evening.” (The last night audience represented virtually a full house and was before 
(he balcony was refurbished in the Seventies when the addition of the lift and a stage lighting 
sontrol cubicle reduced the theatre accommodation by about 150 seats.) Needless to say, 
bute was paid to Councillor Goodwin's help and interest after the final curtain. 


The Gondoliers of 1953 brought the author’s name into a BLODS programme for the first time. 
(Maing in St Stephen’s Church choir he was, like others before him, badgered into joining by 
Mabs Wilkes and son, Brian. He was so smitten with the show and the friendliness of the 
Society that he decided to have voice training, won a number of awards at the Hastings 
festivals, and was later accepted by the New Zealand Opera Company for their 1963 season 
al the end of his teacher exchange year in that country. Specialising eventually in comedy 
leads he went on to perform locally in more than 50 different roles in over 75 shows. Together 
with Tom Mead, he was awarded the National Operatic and Dramatic Association’s long 
service medal in 1991. The BLODS Diamond Jubilee marked his 40th year of membership. 


A few weeks after The Gondoliers the Society members had an unexpected treat as they were 
invited to be guests of the Associated British Cinemas at the Ritz Cinema then situated on the 
south side at the bottom of Buckhurst Road. This was to see the film ‘The Story of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’; the illustrious duo being played by Robert Morley and Maurice Evans respectively 
with Peter Finch as Richard D’Oyly Carte. Not surprisingly almost every member of the BLODS 
accepted the chance to see that most entertaining as well as instructive film. 
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As the Fifties moved on other names were to become very familiar to the De La Warr stage 
Alan Lilley, Geoffrey Massey, John Carr, Norman Frake, Daphne Guscott, Margaret Potter (nee 
Hunnisett), Anwen Jones, Varina Verdin, and Hazel Massey (nee Sheather). Several of these 
thespians were to make a special place for themselves in the years to come and have a 
particular mention later in this story. 


1954 


The well-loved Penguin Players (sadly no more) were, at this time, the resident theatrical 
group at the De La Warr. Richard Burnett, their distinguished director/producer/actor, wrote a 
letter to his audience which was printed in the 1954 diary of coming Pavilion theatre 
attractions: “We cannot, of course, ask you to come and see us next week as we shall not be 
here, but we feel quite confident that you will go along and thoroughly enjoy the production 
of The Yeomen of the Guard by the BLODS whose productions are always of such a high 
standard.” Further homage was paid by ‘Dickie’, as he was affectionately known, when he 
agreed to produce Gypsy Love for the Society some years later in 1977. 


Several amusing incidents took place in connection with ‘ Yeomen’. In those days men’s tighis 
or stockings were made of woollen material and were notoriously difficult to keep up without 
a sagging at the knees, particularly after kneeling. A certain respected member of the chorus 
had the temerity, during a dress rehearsal, to keep his ‘long johns’ on under his stockings. 
The result was what can only be described as strings of sausages down each leg. Mabs was 
horrified at the spectacle and the poor offender was quickly chastised with a sharp “Get ‘em 
off!” - Hurried exit by respected citizen to effect a quick change. When Mabs spoke one 
listened and obeyed. 


Various tricks were used by the men to keep the offending stockings up and wrinkle free such 
as elastic bands (not good for circulation!) or a coin twisted into the top and tied off. None 
worked very efficiently with the result that the men were always hoisting the necessary 
clothing before making a stage entrance. After one or two ‘stocking shows’ the author got fed 
up; the obvious answer was to buy a suspender belt and, after plucking up considerable 
courage, he hesitatingly entered a ladies’ department store (having first ascertained that there 
were no female shoppers about). After explaining why he needed such a garment, several 
types in various colours and/or flowered embroidery were brought out. Eventually a plain 
inoffensive looking belt was chosen, much to the embarrassment of the buyer and 
amusement of the sales lady. But fellas, after a little practice, it worked - and oh, the joy of 
stockings that kept themselves in order. More modern and synthetic materials were used as 
time went by and were far more controllable. Stockings, when used however, were definitely 
trouble for the unwary male! 


The Yeomen of the Guard was one of the very few shows that opened with a single character 
on stage (another example was Aunt Eller alone at a butter churn in Oklahoma). At one 
performance Doreen Spray, opening ‘Yeomen’ as Phoebe at her spinning wheel, must have 
been somewhat taken aback, to say the least, to find the curtain coming down onto the stage 
instead of rising! In the balcony a friend witnessed the incident. She reported that her feelings 
alternated between great amusement and then concern when the first thing to be seen was 
Phoebe’s conical hat rising above the curtain top. In those days the Pavilion curtains were not 
mechanised but hand-hauled. Nobody knows exactly what went wrong - one might easily 
imagine the pulley man (who was apparently quite small) rising, still clinging to the rope (a la 
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Hoffnung), as the curtain came down. Fortunately the problem was quickly rectified, although 
poor Doreen was petrified in the meantime, not knowing whether to laugh or cry, or what the 
fonductor might do. All ended well with no breaks in the overture, or the song’s introduction, 
and Doreen spot on cue. 


The author clearly recalled his first speaking part for the Society in the same production. This 
involved very few words of dialogue but, as the plot demanded that a sharp slap round the 
face be delivered at every performance, it was difficult not to flinch beforehand. 


Shortly after the run of ‘Yeomen’ the writer was in Bexhill Hospital recovering from an 
Operation (not for a sore face it should be noted). There he had his one and only encounter 
with Mr Beadnell, a fellow patient, who was unknown to him and by then over 90 years of age. 
lt so happened that Tony Lister, who had also played a role in the production, was brought 
into the same ward. One evening, seated in dressing gowns in front of a fireplace, the two 
BLODS fledglings’ animated conversation soon turned to show talk. After some minutes, 
during which the Society’s founder had remained perfectly quiet, he suddenly asked, “So, 
u're in the BLODS, are you?” When the two ‘newcomers’ acknowledged the fact, Mr 
eadnell, with a twinkle in his eye, went on, “I thought you were talking a BLODDY lot!” 
Twenty-one years after founding the Society the grand old man died later that same year. 


1955 


The spring of 1955 brought Veronique and the music of Messager to the Pavilion stage, plus 
‘Mama’ the donkey. A footnote in the programme read: “We hope our four-footed star 
performer will prove tractable, but ask your indulgence should ‘Mama’ have an attack of stage 
fright and decide to trot ‘there’ rather than ‘here’!” - a reference to the famous song from the 
show. Unfortunately, the four-footed friend did indeed take fright and funked the footlights at 
the critical moment. 


Margaret Calvert, who was playing the title role, was probably the only person to feel happy 
since she did not feel too confident during rehearsal trying to sing while sitting side saddle on 
the back of a donkey which was inclined to keep moving about. Margaret was one of four 
personalities who had a special mention at the back of the programme. She had joined the 
previous year when she had understudied the lead in ‘Yeomen’. 


Anwen Jones, a teacher like Margaret, hailed from Wales (where else?). She possessed a rich 
contralto voice and had previous acting experience, having played leading roles before 
joining the Society. Anwen was a member of the BBC Choral Society and the BLODS hoped 
she would stay awhile - she did, for fifteen years. In Veronique she played the character of 
Denise, the bride of Seraphin (Tom Mead). In The Desert Song (1967) another of her many 
foles was that of the Spanish dancer, Clementina, who enjoyed throwing Benny (the author) 
about in the famous comic tango (she was bigger anyway!). Among his souvenirs the author 
kept the rose which was clenched between his teeth on that occasion - that is, when his face 
wasn’t buried in her ample bosom. 


The other two mentioned in the Veronique programme were Peter Rhodes and Tom Mead. 
Peter was described as having a fine baritone voice and “not exactly a new boy”; he had 
started with a “walk on” part, been in the chorus, played small parts, and understudied. He 
now played the romantic lead (Florestan) opposite Margaret. Tom, it was stated, was a tenor 
who had been in several previous productions and although he now had his first big part it 
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was felt that he would make a sure success of the Groom-cum-Bridegroom, Seraphin. 


It was very rare, thank heavens, that anything which might be termed as dangerous happened 
during a show and of course the Company was insured just in case. Veronique was to be an 
exception. Mabs usually called everyone on stage for a pep talk just before curtain up on the 
first night (there was often the reminder that the audiences had paid good money for their 
seats and were entitled to something good in return; another repeated and important remark 
was a warning not to ‘play around’ during the performance, this was particularly stressed 
before the final show). On this occasion, moments after the cast had cleared the stage, there 
was a sound like an explosion when one end of a bank of overhead lights, weighing more 
than a ton, broke loose from its moorings and crashed down across the spot where everyone 
had been standing. It was very nearly ‘lights out’ for many. What could easily have spelt 
disaster was cleared, broken glass swept up and a new set of lights quickly positioned. After 
a short explanation and an apology to the audience the curtain rose about fifteen minutes late. 


Veronique, apart from the donkey and the lights incidents, had a special memory for Brian 
Wilkes and the author. Reference to costume fitting will make the situation easier to 
understand. Sometime prior to a show week each participating actor's measurements were 
checked and recorded - particularly those of newcomers. At this point Mabs and Vi Johnson 
were responsible for visiting the costumiers to see what was available and make necessary 
choices in good time for the dress rehearsals. For this production the well known firm of B and 
H Drury Ltd, of Brighton was used. The BLODS often hired scenery from the same firm too. At 
one of the final rehearsals players were requested to hand in named coat hangers which were 
collected and eventually taken down to the Pavilion ready for the costumes. A day or two 
before the first dress rehearsal the costumes would arrive at the De La Warr by rail or road in 
large wicker hampers which were unpacked by Vi and her helpers and then distributed to the 
various dressing rooms according to labels bearing the name/character. The cast would be 
told when to arrive at the theatre to try on their costumes and often minor alterations/repairs 
were carried out by wardrobe helpers in time for the final dress rehearsal. Occasionally a 
costume, especially that of a principal, had to be replaced urgently but fortunately it always 
seemed to turn up in time for ‘curtain up’. 


In later years costumes had to be tried on elsewhere other than the dressing rooms e.g. below 
stage on a Saturday morning and even at another venue. In the latter case the costumes then 
had to be carried home and, because of shortage of helpers, players had to make their own 
alterations as necessary before taking them down to the theatre in time for the first dress 
rehearsal. 


The original routine continued for many years and just now and then a costume that was 
unsuitable or the wrong size would arrive, but, with a little thought could be turned to 
advantage. In any case, a costume could often bring a character much more to life and add 
that extra something to a particular scene. This happened in Veronique (fortunately for the 
author and friend Brian). Cast as two waiters, they began trying on identical black outfits (knee 
breeches, jacket, stockings, white shirt and apron) only to find that neither fitted. Swapping 
items didn’t help either, Brian being much bigger and taller, but in so doing the idea came to 
let things be - Brian made his outfit look much too small and the author vice versa with 
breeches nearer his ankles and apron way below the knees. The final touch was for both to 
part wetted hair straight down the middle. Brian then walked stomach out and the author in a 
stoop. Suddenly there were two ‘characters’ who looked as though they were wearing each 
others uniform! Going on stage together for the usual costume check brought much laughter 
and Mabs gave permission to see how it would go.That was far from the end of the matter, 
more fun was to follow later during their scene. 
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Mier a little dialogue the script just required the waiters (Max and Achilles) to collect up 
heakers, plates etc and carry them out on a trestle table. This simple exercise left the two 
alone on the stage, but at the first dress rehearsal, just as the table was being lifted, one of 
tiie beakers fell onto the floor. The author, being at the back end, picked it up and without 
feally thinking placed it nearer the front while Brian’s back was still turned. The table was lifted 
again and watchers started to laugh as the waiters made their exit. Shortly afterwards Cecil 
Johnson, who had been out front, came up and said, “Leave it in, it was very funny.” The 
author, somewhat puzzled, asked, “Why, what happened?” It transpired that from the front it 
joked as though Achilles had placed all the crockery behind Max thus making his own end 
fo0k lighter. The waiters thought on the situation and subsequently at every performance 
Aphilles deliberately piled up all the items behind the unsuspecting Max who made his end 
look heavier while Achilles carried his end with a smile on his face! It was pleasing to read in 
ihe press later: “Two other amusing performances are given by Gordon Edwards and Brian 
Wilkes as a couple of moronic waiters.” And that in the same paragraph as two favourites, 
| aslie Salter and Cecil Johnson. Fame at last (it was Brian’s last show), all due to accident and 
totally unscripted. 


The write up in the Bexhill Observer lacked some enthusiasm mainly because of the choice 
of show. It was suggested that considering the amount of talent in the BLODS it was difficult 
fo understand “why the singularly uninspiring ‘Veronique’ should have been chosen as a 
yohicle for that talent.” The unnamed writer finished by hoping that the Company would return 
io the realms of better known more tuneful operas for which they had deservedly won such a 
high reputation. A footnote stated: “The one member of the cast sadly missed was ‘Mama’ the 
donkey. It was announced before the curtain rose that in a fit of pique ‘Mama’ had flatly 
felused to enter the theatre. The former remarks brought forth a spate of public-spirited letters 
if reply under the heading, “Their BLODS up!” Phrases such as, “Adverse criticism”, “critic’s 
lack of knowledge”, the critic “was annoyed because the donkey would not enter the stage” 
hlazed the page. 


Things, however, finished on a brighter note. At the 1955 AGM the Honorary Treasurer, Robert 
Yorke, announced that the Society’s finances were in a healthy state and as a result they could 
afford a contribution to an old people’s charity. Box office receipts for Veronique were only £4 
down on the last ‘G and S’ presentation. He concluded, “We cannot exaggerate our gratitude 
to the honorary members, not only for the interest they show but also for their substantial 
Support.” His remarks have remained valid. 


At this meeting Leslie Salter suggested that the BLODS should be represented at the annual 
Bexhill Carnival, staged each year by the Round Table, and ever since the Society has 
endeavoured to enter a float whenever possible. This idea was originally broached back in 
1950 but in that year it was decided that no action be taken owing to the expense involved. 


About this time the management announced that, as the prospect of adequate support 
seemed more certain than at any period during the Society’s existence, it felt justified in testing 
the demand for a second annual production. This was to be The Sorcerer, a lesser known 
'G and S’. The BLODS hoped that their choice for the autumn of 1955 would prove popular 
with everyone - honorary members, public and press. It was certainly a hit with The National 
Operatic and Dramatic Association as a a leading article in Sonlet, Feb - Mar 1956 (the 
Magazine of the Southern Section of NODA) stated: “In choosing The Sorcerer for the 
production at the De La Warr Pavilion, the Bexhill BLODS have earned our congratulations and 
our thanks.” 


All the principals were praised and, although the chorus could have shown “more sense of 
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the fun of the piece”, the singing was “a joy to listen to.” The Bexhill Observer review voiced 
some reservations in that the younger leads could have shown less restraint and commented: 
“there is no Gilbert and Sullivan rule against letting oneself go.” The hero and heroine were 
Tom Mead (Alexis) and Margaret Hunnisett (Aline). Giving fine support were Leslie Salter (Sir 
Marmaduke), Joy Keetley (Lady Sangazure), Peter Rhodes (Dr Daley), Anwen Jones 
(Constance), Doreen Spray (Mrs Partlett), Jack Lennard (Notary) and of course Cecil Johnson 
(John Wellington Wells, the sorcerer). The press report continued: “The Sorcerer can hardly 
be claimed as well-known though it serves an honoured place in the Savoy Operas as the first 
full-scale collaboration in the immortal partnership.” 


Since it is seldom staged the storyline is worth telling - a young army officer, in love with his 
girlfriend and struck with the absence of similar love matches in the village, calls in a family 
sorcerer who administers a love potion during the local festivities. Result: everyone falls in love 
with the wrong person and that includes the officer’s own girl. The hero appeals to the 
sorcerer for a solution to all the problems and so someone has to be sacrificed. Popular 
opinion forces the sorcerer to accept the role himself and he magically disappears amidst fire 
and incantation. Thus true love is restored. In the BLODS version the ‘dealer in magic and 
spells’ disappeared in clouds of smoke, plus lighting and sound effects, down a stage trap; 
the only things left of him - his top hat and white gloves! The staging of this latter episode drew 
a particular comment: “Of course Mr Johnson did not disappoint us, and his incantation 
scene with the teapot plus some well-timed effects was exceedingly well done.” 


The spells of the Sorcerer were, unfortunately, not enough to overcome a loss at the box 
office. Nevertheless, the Society kept faith with its intentions by donating 10% of the takings 
to one of the Mayor’s funds. The BLODS hoped with its supporters to make up the deficit with 
the coming production of lolanthe. 


1956 


An annual dinner dance, held at the Devonshire Hotel in 1956, was attended by the Mayor, 
Councillor Mrs Joyce Alexander, a wonderful supporter of the Society for many years. She told 
the members that the townspeople owed them “a great debt of gratitude” for the hard work 
they put in to present such enjoyable productions each year, “They are always among the 
highlights of Bexhill’s theatrical season.” She said she always looked looked forward 
immensely to the next presentation and thanked the Society for the donation towards her fund 
for local charities; the money had been used to buy useful presents, including warm rugs for 
the elderly ladies of Jubilee House. Fred Marshall, the BLODS Chairman, thanked the Mayor 
for her continued interest and the Observer for its reports. He went on to say, “It would be 
tactless here to say anything about Veronique, but we have to be prepared for criticism and | 
think constructive criticism is better than continued pats on the back. It helps us to look at 
ourselves.” 


The Society attracted some professional attention when lolanthe was performed in 1956. 
The dress rehearsal was watched and thoroughly enjoyed by two D’Oyly Carte principals who 
had been staying in Eastbourne. They were Peter Pratt, who had played the Sir Henry Lytton 
roles, and his wife, Joyce Wright (lolanthe for D’Oyly Carte). As a kind gesture they sent a 
telegram of good wishes for the BLODS opening performance. 


“EHD”, an unknown observer, wrote in a NODA Sonlet report about the BLODS: “One has 
grown to expect a high standard with this Society’s ‘G and S’ productions and their latest 
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inthe) was no exception.” The review went on: “I was a little late in arriving and stood at 
back of the theatre all through the first Act, yet was able clearly to distinguish all chorus 
/is.” (It should be noted that this was before body mics and the eventual updating of the 
Pavilion’s sound system, and must therefore say something for the standard of singing at that 
time.) Joy Keetley (Queen of the Fairies), Peter Rhodes (Strephon), and Jack Lennard (Private 
Willis) were especially congratulated. Jack was an old army man and described as “the most 
immobile Private Willis who ever went on parade” (It’s called ‘discipline’!). The writer went on: 
"His never-failing popular number (When all night long a chap remains) was applauded again 
and again.” 


The Peers chorus of that particular lolanthe was indeed outstanding with the two Earls (Leslie 
Salter and Alan Lilley) leading no less than nineteen more tenors and basses, all of them good 
yolces, including a young John Carr who, like Peter Rhodes, was to turn professional later. In 
fact there were a number of voices, both male and female, which were above standard. The 
MLODS were very lucky with their ‘regulars’ of those days. 


Another honour came to the BLODS the following October. At the request of the Sussex 
Section of the Gilbert and Sullivan Society, members presented a concert version of The 
Sorcerer at Brighton. With the successful production of this little gem of ‘G and S’ in 1955 the 
HLODS became one of the few companies in the South of England to have attempted this 
lasser known opera. 


1956 brought further rumblings of change. At the AGM held in the Sussex Grill, the committee 
announced the next production, Dorothy, with music by Alfred Cellier. Being a relatively 
unknown operetta many members thought it an unfortunate decision and wanted a choice of 
shows. Leslie Salter suggested that three shows should be put forward by the committee, the 
final choice to be made by members at a general meeting annually. He added, “I know this 
would be difficult and would entail a lot of work, but | feel that the way this problem is tackled 
fit the moment is wrong.” 


The proposal received strong support from the well-attended meeting but a show of hands 
produced a tied vote. The Chairman, Fred Marshall, had the unfortunate task of using his 
Gasting vote which he made against the proposal. Following further discussion it was agreed 
that the question be placed on the agenda for the next AGM. However, feelings were so strong 
that about a dozen members (many of them former principals) declined to play in Dorothy. 
The production went ahead, but members had made their point. Future committees 
considered a wider range of shows and company members chose their own representative 
fo serve on the casting committee each year. Thus the era of what might be termed family 
domination of the BLODS came to an end. 


1957 


At the annual dinner held at the Sussex Grill Restaurant in 1957 the menu contained such 
items as Ruddigore Soup, Ko-Ko Cauliflower and lolanthe Salad. Selections from the 
Gondoliers and The Pirates of Penzance provided the background music to conversation. As 
the Bexhill Observer commented, “The event could hardly have been anything else but the 
annual dinner of the Bexhill Light Operatic and Dramatic Society.” The article continued, “It 
Was probably the most successful dinner ever held by the Society . . . The occasion provided 
a happy augury for what promises to be a notable year in the BLODS history - for the first 
time their production of Dorothy will be the Whit-week attraction at the De La Warr Pavilion. 
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Quite an honour since the Pavilion might well have chosen to put on a professional attraction 
instead. In another article the Observer stated: “It reflects great credit on the standard the 
BLODS have imposed on themselves in the past that they should have been selected to 
occupy the Pavilion stage at a time when the holiday season will be starting to gather 
impetus.” 


Every effort, it seems, was made by the committee to push the production of Dorothy. As well 
as the usual large banner across Devonshire Road proclaiming the BLODS coming attraction, 
large pictorial posters in full colour were used, and several members walked the town centre 
in costume distributing leaflets to the passing public. The announced inclusion of several 
hounds in a hunting scene, appearing by kind permission of the Pevensey Marsh Beagles, 
was hoped to be an added incentive to see the show. From recollection they were not as 
difficult as ‘Mama’ the donkey, being quite well behaved apart from a tendency to meander 
and get the handlers’ leads in a twist. Thelma Hobden recalled that their presence in the 
theatre was very noticeable, the doggie smell being so strong that they had to shut the 
dressing room doors. Poor Brian and Irene Wilkes were not in the show but had the 
unenviable responsibility of collecting the dogs, caring for them during the week and returning 
them daily to the kennels. As a result they were definitely personae non gratee in the dressing 
rooms! Because Dorothy was not so well known a further incentive was an advert claiming it 
as a musical “which outran The Yeomen of the Guard (ie the original production) in the Wes! 
End’; another claimed it as “Admirable Holiday Fare.” The fact that the composer, Cellier, was 
a contemporary of Arthur Sullivan was publicised and thought to be an added bonus. 


Because of the holiday period the BLODS had to abandon their traditional Wednesday 
opening night and the production ran for seven performances over the whole week startinc 
on Monday. Sadly, although described as a courageous venture with a musical not wel 
known to the public, it was not a huge success in financial terms. It was a success, however 
in another way - the absence of several regular players gave opportunity for new blood ic 
come in. The local press thought this a good thing and observed, “It shows again not only the 
young talent existing in Bexhill but also the strong appeal which the BLODS make: their policy 
was quite evidently the right one.” 


Dorothy gave the author his first leading role in a partnership with a young Michael Rippon 
The latter, who had won high praise for his performance in Grammar School productions was 
unfortunately only with the Company for a short time, for after musical training he quick 
turned professional, his rich bass voice taking him into The Ambrosian Singers. In her firs 
lead another young talented newcomer cannot be overlooked. Verina Verdin was ther 
teaching physical education and dance at the Bexhill Grammar School before becoming <« 
lecturer at Eastbourne Teacher Training College (eventually part of the University of Brighton) 
A wonderful gift as a producer was to emerge and as a result she was later to direct many o 
the BLODS finest shows, among them White Horse Inn (1973), Rose Marie (1975), and Fiddle: 
on the Roof (1980). It was a tribute to this talent that she was asked to produce ‘Fiddler’ agair 
for the Society's Diamond Jubilee year. 


Michael Rippon and the author played two young gallants and in the second act had to ente 
together after being announced at a ball. The music for the dancing stopped, the doors were 
opened at the back for the key entrance, the footman made his announcement and everyon« 
turned to face upstage and - an empty doorway! At this precise moment the two gallants were 
still in their dressing room enjoying a tete a tete totally oblivious to what was going on 
Suddenly, to their consternation, someone burst into the room shouting, “You’re on!” Quickl\ 
grabbing whatever props were necessary the guilty pair rushed out, only to stop for thei 
required sedate entrance, to face a sea of faces - and the footlights. The first person to be 
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passed on the walk down was Doreen Spray. Out of the corner of his mouth the author 
whispered, “Have you been waiting long?” To which Doreen replied, “Yes, we have rather.” A 
Miltary lesson had been learnt the hard way - never rely on a call boy. 


The lesson was rammed home even further in the next BLODS show - the author found 
himself stranded on stage with another actor when a fellow thespian failed to put in an 
fippearance at a crucial moment. The first experience was embarrassing, the second 
fumbing (ad libbing with another actor seemed to go on for a very long time!). 


Al the AGM in 1957 the Society’s Treasurer, the dependable Robert Yorke, announced a 
financial loss of £107 and declared, “We expected Dorothy to be more expensive than the 

fevious year’s lolanthe (£132 profit), but we chanced our luck and | think we have learnt our 

sson.” Although there had been seven performances of Dorothy, only 3,221 people had 
§6en it compared with 3,629 who had attended lolanthe in five performances. It was also 
f@ported that, in his (Mr Yorke’s) opinion they had made two mistakes. The first was in 
phoosing a non-Gilbert and Sullivan show - for Bexhill was (at that time) very ‘G and S’ minded 
-and the other was giving seven performances instead of five. This meant that they had to 
fehearse on a Sunday when wages were higher (i.e. Pavilion staff, etc). Considering the 
Apparent lack of enthusiasm over Dorothy one wonders what the financial results might have 
been had the show run for the usual five performances. In addition, the attendance for the 
tisually popular Merrie England only two years after this AGM, was over one hundred down 
On the lesser known Dorothy - such are the difficulties over choice of show and the capricious 
fature of a Bexhill audience. 


1958 


A celebratory dinner was held in February 1958 at the Sussex Grill to commemorate the 
BLODS 25th anniversary. Among those present were seven members who launched the 
Society in 1933. They were Mrs J Beadnell (President and co-founder with her late husband), 
Mrs Mabel Wilkes (Producer) and her husband Mr Ernest Wilkes, Mrs Tommie Patrick (‘Mabs’ 
sister), Mrs Ethel Sharp (Deputy Conductor 1946-51 and wife of W J Sharp, the first ‘Mikado’), 
Mrs E Watson, and Miss G Watson (Accompanist, who had not missed a rehearsal in all those 
years). Recognition of the anniversary was made by the National Operatic and Dramatic 
Association with a presentation of the Association’s silver medal to Mrs Beadnell by NODA 
Councillor Mr F Perkins with the words, “a silver memento of a silver occasion.” 


The financial loss on Dorothy and the treasurer’s opinions no doubt influenced the choice of 
show for the BLODS Silver Jubilee production the following June. True to the pattern of former 
years, the Company returned to five performances and an evergreen ‘G and 9S’, 
The Mikado. It was the third time that the Society had presented this show and two 
members acted in all three, namely, Ernest Wilkes and Tommie Patrick. Another to be involved 
in all of them was the accompanist, Miss G Watson. Apart from these ‘old hands’, six men and 
four ladies had been in the 1947 chorus. Jack Lennard had been in that line-up but now 
feturned as Pish-Tush. Perfectly cast, Cecil Johnson repeated his role as Ko-Ko — it was to be 
his last appearance on stage before his illness. The author was fortunate to be cast as Nanki- 
Poo for two reasons: firstly to gain a further opportunity to work and learn from this wonderful 
artist and secondly for the immensely useful experience when his own turn came to play Ko- 
Ko in two Mikados in later years (1971 and 1981 — on both occasions the author even had 
Johnnie’s original libretto to work from which included some very handy marginal notes. The 
writer remembered that dancing round the stage singing ‘A wandering Minstrel’ was no joke. 
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The mandolin provided by props was made with a very heavy solid block of wood and so the 
high notes were much harder to sing. Top G’s pianissimo after a hornpipe and a session of 
weight lifting was asking a bit much! A further memory was having his sandals raised an inch 
or two to give added height opposite Yum-Yum’s Japanese ‘top-knot’. In this production the 
lady in question was beautifully played by Daphne Guscott. 


Daphne was ably supported by Varina Verdin (Peep-Bo) and a newcomer named Shirley 
Burrows who “scored a minor triumph in the role of Pitti-Sing . . . her vivacity brings added 
sparkle.” Another newcomer was Michael Savegar playing the title role. Being a tall policeman 
in real life his stature and bearing, according to the Press, had “additional interest” which 
“ensured a Mikado in the best tradition and style.” An impression was also made by Anwen 
Jones who did not “miss an opportunity in the unsympathetic role of Katisha.” The critic of the 
show expressed the opinion, “But without detracting from the ladies, it is to the men that one 
inevitably looks in ‘The Mikado’ - and there is no disappointment.” Here, once again, Ronald 
Graebe grabbed particular distinction, his performance as Pooh-Bah being regarded as “a 
major triumph of the show . . . a dominating personality which is at all times a joy. He rounds 
off (a happy phrase) a cast of male principals all of whom have been exceedingly well chosen 
and undoubtedly do much to give the production that air of competence which adds so much 
to its success.” 


The Bexhill Observer, under the heading ‘Stage Economics’, reviewed public opinion on 
choice of show and highlighted an extract from the Mikado programme as worthy of additional 
publicity. To summarise: The choice was seldom easy but the Society claimed to have done 
its best within the limits imposed by production costs and ability to cast with the talent 
available. The BLODS could not produce a show costing say £1,000 on receipts of £500! The 
Society would rather remain solvent and continue presenting shows it could afford to produce 
and the public could afford to patronise. 


The Mikado was highly successful and promptly produced a profit of £110. A special bouquet 
was presented to Mrs Beadnell at the last performance to mark the unique occasion of the 
Company’s Silver Anniversary. 


1959 


By 1959 a scheme to encourage more subscribers was under consideration and finally came 
to fruition in 1961. Under the scheme a new class of membership was introduced as 
‘Honorary Subscribers’ who would pay a smaller subscription than the honorary members 
and be entitled to two seats at the annual production instead of three. Mr S Chaperlin, the 
Chairman, did not think there was any danger of the honorary members “going down the 
scale” and joining the ranks of the new subscribers. It was not solely to increase the finances 
of the Society, but more a question of encouraging greater public interest. It was important for 
the members of the BLODS to make their activities known more widely. 


And so to Merrie England, the Society's twenty-fifth show. Two events spring to mind, both 
connected with male principals. It was Mabs’ general rule that a newcomer had to serve time 
in the chorus, then progress to understudy or small parts before promotion to principal ranks. 
Very few achieved the distinction of going straight to the top with no stage experience, but 
Norman Frake did just that when he appeared in the key tenor role of Sir Walter Raleigh. In 
1957 he had carried off the Gold and Silver Medals, Oratorio, and Light Opera classes at the 
Hastings Music Festival in one memorable day. He sang locally on many occasions and later 
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appeared in leading roles with the Hastleons and at the Stables Theatre, Hastings. In the 
HLODS 1967 production of The Desert Song his voice range was such that he excelled in the 
Haritone lead of Pierre (The Red Shadow). He was lost to local theatre when his work took him 
"Way from the town, and very sadly died while still a comparatively young man. 


The second event involved Alan Lilley who played the comedy lead of Walter Wilkins. The plot 
fequired him to be thrown into the River Thames. A mattress was carefully placed to break his 
fall on the other side of some reeds which represented the river bank. During one 
erformance someone rather foolishly moved the ‘cushion’ and the victim ended up with a 
fictured rib. Somehow the gallant Alan played on for the rest of the evening and the 
femaining performances. (Rule: Before making an entrance, always check that any required 
props are where they are supposed to be!) 


Other main roles were taken by Ronald Graebe, repeating the success he achieved as the 
arl of Essex in the 1950 production, Tom Mead (previously the Tailor) became Silas Simkins 
ably supporting Alan Lilley in the comedy scenes, Daphne Guscott who was “adding to her 
laurels” and who “capably handled” the part of Bessie Throckmorton opposite Norman Frake, 
and Shirley Burrows who acted “like a seasoned trouper” as Jill-All-Alone. Of Anwen Jones 
the critic wrote, “There could be but one choice of course for the role of Elizabeth.” Her 
alnging in this part gained her a special word of praise, her voice had “an admirable quality of 
yocal resonance.” 


Among those listed for special thanks at the back of the programme appeared the name Mrs 
fiedford. Rene played the violin in the orchestra for many years. Both she and her husband 
were honorary members for a long time, Howard Bedford eventually becoming President of 
the Society. Rene was another lovely lady who, like Vi Johnson, passed away in the BLODS 
Diamond Jubilee Year. 


in the review of 1959 the Chairman, Sidney Chaperlin, issued a “Challenge to Youth” in the 
Bexhill Observer with the words: “What’s the matter with the young men of Bexhill?” He 
fippealed to the younger men of the borough “to come forward and help us with our show.” 
{i seemed to him that they were afraid of giving up an hour or two each week to try and 
\mprove their musical knowledge and also entertain their fellow citizens. 


On a lighter note the final sentence of the Observer write-up on Merrie England read, “Cat 


kindly lent by the Bexhill Cat Club.” Unlike some BLODS stage animals, it caused no trouble 
at all - it was stuffed! 
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20. MERRIE ENGLAND 1950 Principals 
Back left to right: John Stubberfield, Nick Carter, Norah Woodgate, Leslie Salter, Joy Keetley, Ronald Graebe. 
Middle: Gerald Johnson, Joan Salter, Jack Lennard, Cecil Johnson, Ernest Nevell, Allan Tonkin. 

Front kneeling: Mona Stidston, Brian Wilkes, Doreen Spray, Sylvia Carey, Tom Mead. 
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24. VERONIQUE May 1955. 
Margaret Calvert and Peter Rhodes getting to know Mama the donkey. 


24A. Margaret Calvert and Peter Rhodes in character. 
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26/26A. Full colour posters from left 1956 and right 1957. 
Artists unknow. Printers Stafford & Co Ltd, Nottingham. 


LA WARR PAVILION 
A Gay Musical Show 


P” WHIT-MONDAY, 10° JUNE 


FOR SIX DAYS 
*$3.1.0.D.5." PRODUC TION 
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_ . . ......._seseés.é.s._. ane ae 
28. DOROTHY June 1957 at the Sussex Grill rehearsing the duel scene. 
Left to right: Gordon Edwards, Michael Rippon, Daphne Guscott, Anwen Jones. 


DOROTHY 1957 Principals 
28A. Left to right: Jack Lennard, Michael Rippon, Cecil Johnson, Doreen Spray, 
Gordon Edwards. Front: Anwen Jones, Varina Verdin, Alan Lilley, Daphne Guscott. 
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30. THE MIKADO June 1958. 
Left to right: Varina Verdin, Daphne Guscott, Shirley Burrows. 


30A. MERRIE ENGLAND June 1959. 
Anwen Jones and Ronald Graebe. 


THE SIXTIES 


Tears and cheers 


Up to this period, after the last strains of an operetta’s music had died 
away and curtain calls taken, the usual custom of presenting bouquets 
to the leading ladies was followed by numerous small gifts being given 
out to various members. These were often novelties appropriate to their 
roles. Also, over a number of years, the whole company would troop 
down to Victoria Hall, Victoria Road, Bexhill after a Saturday matinee 
a 7-~ where there was a grand tea laid out by the splendid lady helpers of the 

Society (the Sackville Road Methodist Church Hall had also been used 

on occasions). This traditional break was always much appreciated, was 
(feat fun, and it somehow kept alive the wonderful family spirit for which the BLODS was 
particularly well known in those days. Later, it was felt that too much time was taken over 
presenting the small after-show gifts on stage and so this was done at the tea. When the teas 
fio longer took place, anyone who was lucky enough to receive a little ‘thank you’ or memento 
would find it on his/her dressing room table just before the last performance. 


Wa Wa 


Another event relevant to the period was also to change. During the 1950s, the Society had 
sually held an annual dinner at The Sussex Grill in Sea Road or elsewhere, but by now had 
moved to the more up-market venue of the Elizabeth Room in the De La Warr Pavilion. The 
Mayor and his lady, including the local press, were in attendance at these functions. However, 
this annual high spot lost favour as new younger members came in and ballroom dancing went 
ito decline when the ‘Twist’ and the coming of The Beatles heralded a new era. Up to the early 
Sixties, if a show had a ballroom scene, the majority of members already knew the steps (waltz, 
fiuickstep, etc.); only the pattern of the dance needed to be learnt. In later years the steps very 
olten had to be taught as well, and as for a reverse turn or even a chain... 


An additional change was that of the venue for rehearsals from The Sussex Grill to the Downs 
Iifants School Hall (King Offa School). Over the years the Society had used several other 
yenues including Parkhurst Road Methodist Church Hall, the vestry at St Barnabas Church and 
thie old Glyne Hall on De La Warr Parade. Rehearsals settled down for a while at the old Guide 
Hall in London Road during the mid-60s but by 1968 these had moved to Sidley CP School in 
fluxton Drive where the Society remained happily for about sixteen years until the raising of 
\eeal education charges forced another move. 


1 mark the De La Warr Pavilion’s Silver Jubilee year, 1960, the BLODS chose a more costly 
show; one which at that time had not long been released for amateur production. This was the 
fnglish version of Johann Strauss’s delightful operetta, The Gipsy Baron. While some 
fegretted another departure from ‘G & S’ many afterwards considered the production to be 
fimong the Society’s best presentations since the War. 


If choosing The Gipsy Baron the Company and their supporters had a chance to be “whisked 
way to the snow-capped peaks of Hungary in the mid-18th century to join in the gay, romantic 
ile of the Romany people” - thus read the opening sentence of The Bexhill Observer write-up. 
The performance had “warmth and colour, and with its lavish costumes and scenery . . . is as 
#asy on the eye as it is on the ear.” The write-up went on to commend ‘Mabs’ Wilkes who had 
"Moulded her team of over 40 into a formidable force to produce a first-rate entertainment.” The 
Main leads were in the capable hands of Daphne Guscott (Saffi, the Gipsy Princess) and 
Norman Frake in the title role (Sandor Barinkay) with Anwen Jones as the gipsies’ queen, 
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Czipra. In fine fettle as the comedy duo were Alan Lilley (Kalman) and Tom Mead (Otto). Othe 
roles were well taken by Hazel Sheather, Sidney Chaperlin, Jack Lennard and Doreen Spray 


Every so often the clothing provided for a show fits particularly well, looks good and a playel 

feels the better for it. The author, as one of the chief gipsies (Mishka) in this production 

remembers being particularly attracted to one of his costumes - white collarless, richly 

embroidered shirt; green embroidered waistcoat and colourful cummerband; red breeches 

tucked into some very comfortable knee-length red leather boots. All this plus a red gipsy 

headscarf topped with a black, broadrimmed hat with a splendid feather. It could be full 

dressing up! In later years, when the author became a member of The Society for International © 
Folk Dancing (SIFD), he dearly wished he could have kept that costume. 


No one could forsee what a gloomy year this was to be for the Society and particularly sad for 
Mabs when her mother, BLODS President Mrs J T Beadnell, died in March. Then her husband 
Ernest, died the following September. A founder member, and a fine baritone, Ernest Wilkes 
had frequently taken principal roles from the start. Teresa Beadnell, as already stated, had 
founded the Society together with her husband. Her obituary read: “Bexhill will remember with 
gratitude her service to the cultural life of the town through the BLODS. The ways in which she 
helped the Society were many and varied and included particularly valuable work during the 
Society’s infancy.” As the Society’s first producer her help and encouragement remained ai 
inspiration to the end. The Society also suffered the loss of Mrs E B Sharp, one of the original 
and oldest members, who had always taken a deep interest in all that was going on. She had 
set a fine example and scarcely missed a practice or rehearsal. 


Yet another blow came when, midway through rehearsals for The Gipsy Baron, Miss G Watson 
the Company’s accompanist, was taken ill and died soon afterwards. She was an excellen| 
pianist and had served in that capacity since 1933. She had never missed a rehearsal or 4 
show, holidays excepted, until that production; a most creditable effort. Born in Bexhill she was 
a teacher by profession. Among the local schools at which she taught was the old St Barnabas 
School (later the Public Library, Western Road) and at St Peter's Church School in Barrack 
Road. Up until her death she had been teaching music at Bexhill Grammar School (later the 
Sixth Form College). In her heyday she did much work for St Andrew’s Church including acting 
as assistant organist. Being himself a member of that church choir it can therefore be assumed 
that Mr Beadnell was quick to spot a chance to recruit Miss Watson’s talent as an accompanis| 
for the BAOS right at the beginning. 


Unfortunately too, The Gipsy Baron saw a disappointingly smaller attendance of only 2,750 and 
a subsequent loss of £156, a not inconsiderable sum for any amateur company for those days 
It was a depressing picture of ever mounting costs and the situation was regarded as serious 
This attracted a certain amount of attention by the press and vigorous discussion at the 
following AGM. The Society was faced with the problem of obtaining more support o/ 
economising drastically on productions. The one bright spot was as usual the Honorary 
Members Account which showed a healthy credit balance. The contribution made by the 
Honorary Members was blessed by the BLODS. 


Another problem aired at that time was the terms and conditions under which local 
organisations could appear at the De La Warr Pavilion. The Bexhill Observer thought that under 
the agreements local societies were at a disadvantage and mentioned the BLODS recent 
financial loss. The various comments included, “There is a strong feeling among many people 
interested in the prosperity and successful future of some local societies that those contributors 
to our entertainment ought to receive better treatment from the town.” This statement was 
followed up with, “it is time there was some serious thinking on this subject.” The costs o! 
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Watrical entertainments had mounted to a point when amateur societies were having difficulty 
making ends meet. The local press agreed strongly with sentiments voiced that if ratepayers 
Id subsidise repertory and other shows, then local societies should have some 

#i\Gouragement from the Council. 

4 
se local comments, very fortunately, did not fall on deaf ears. Together with several other 
hill societies the BLODS eventually received a much needed and appreciated helping hand 
the Town Council in being granted the basic rent-free use of the theatre at the Pavilion. 


New forms of membership were being offered (as mentioned in 1959), hopefully to bring ina 
itle more income. Playing members subscriptions in 1960 were 15s 6d (78p); non-acting 
Membership was announced for 1961 as follows: 


1 Vice-presidents. Two guineas (£2 2s/£2.10) allowing for three higher-priced seats at the 

i annual production, advanced booking facilities, the right to attend rehearsals (except dress 
fehearsals), social functions and to attend the AGM (then held in September). 

§ Honorary Members. Subscription of one guinea (£1.05) and other privileges as above. 

§ Honorary Subscribers. 12s 6d (63p) to include two second highest priced seats and other 
privileges as for 1 and 2. 


Three highest priced seats for Vice Presidents lasted for only two years when the concession 
was reduced to two seats bringing them more into line with the other two sections. In the same 
the Honorary Subscribers subs rose from 12s 6d to 15s (75p). With the introduction of two 
Ws a year (1971) the scheme altered necessarily to members receiving two seats for the 
Ng production only, together with priority booking for both productions. The Honorary 
bscribers section lasted sixteen years. It ceased to exist in 1976, because it was believed to 
ie no longer financially viable. 


The BLODS set a fine example in their efforts to help themselves. With the aforementioned 
®Oncession by the Town Council, the introduction of the two new forms of Honorary 
Membership (i.e. Vice Presidents and Honorary Subscribers), the drive for new playing 
Members and the choice of a less costly production (Princess Ida) for 1961, the Society sallied 
forth determined to keep opera and musical life alive and well in the town. The Bexhill Observer 
ffaised the effort and declared, “the Society deserves every success.” 


fen so, the year of 1960 was to bring still more despondency. “Princess Ida in Peril” 
anounced the Evening Argus in November. The Society now ran into trouble with recruits, the 
reat coming at the very time of the welcoming boost from the Council. The problem was 
used by the loss of something like twenty playing members; a number had resigned, some 
(ifough ill-health and some on leaving the district, others had decided to have a rest because 
of personal reasons. Secretary, Jack Lennard, stated: “I would not say we have met a crisis, 
ind | do not want people to think we are panicking, but the situation is a cause for concern.” 
Young people who would eventually be able to replace the older members were not coming in. 


that time more modern musicals such as Oklahoma would probably have drawn younger 
ood, but in 1960 the Society simply could not afford to stage these shows on such a large 

le - the usual takings would not approach the costs required. Oklahoma had to wait another 
' een years. 


Princess Ida eventually had to be abandoned and so, for the first time in 27 years of presenting 


opera, the BLODS had to acknowledge defeat. But they were not downcast and battled on 
stead with two shows for the price of one: The Sorcerer was repeated together with the lesser 
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known Cox and Box with Sullivan’s music. (On this note, approximately thirty years later bot!) 
The Yeomen of the Guard and The Desert Song had to fall by the wayside because of casting 
difficulties.) 


Towards the end of the Pavilion’s Silver Jubilee year (1960) more than 50 local organisations 
took part in Bexhill’s first Community Activity Exhibition held over a period of three days. || 
concluded with the BLODS performing Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial by Jury as they had done fo; 
the Charter Jubilee Celebrations of 1952. 


1961 


Early in 1961 the Elizabeth Room at the Pavilion witnessed the annual dinner dance in the 
presence of the Deputy Mayor, Cllr E Carter. His speech made several references to the 
BLODS recent problems and their possible answers. In his reply, the Society’s President, Mi 
H Bedford said, “No society of this kind can stand still. It must expand or it will fade away.” Ho 
concluded with the words, “This society should be as much part of the town as the De La War 
Pavilion is. They both need expanding.” A fair comment, even by the Nineties. 


New talent did arrive with that year’s double bill of The Sorcerer and Cox and Box 
Several newcomers with fine strong voices made their debut in leading roles including Jack 
Saunders (Cox) who had appeared with the Hastings Amateur Operatic and Dramatic Society 
(The Hastleons) and John Carr (Box) who became a very well-known popular tenor in the area 
before his powerful voice took him on to the professional stages of Glyndebourne and ther 
The Royal Opera, Covent Garden, where he remained for many years. 


The curtain raiser for The Sorcerer was a happy one - the not so well-known Cox and Box by 
F C Burnand and Sullivan. The critic for the Bexhill Observer wrote: “As the two principals, Coy 
and Box, Jack Saunders and John Carr give professional-like performances, while in the lesse; 
role Jack Lennard (Sergeant Bouncer) produces many good laughs.” 


Two others who had principal roles were Patricia Allwood (Aline), a very talented actress ther 
only 18 years of age, and Edward White (Alexis). For them it was a particular triumph. Both 
went on to take a number of deserving leads, not only with the BLODS but also with The 
Hastleons. Although it was Ted White’s first performance on the amateur stage he gave ar) 
excellent account of himself while Patricia Allwood, endowed with a lovely voice, seemed 
“destined to go a long way in her chosen musical career.” 


Cecil Johnson, the Society’s old trusted friend, had indifferent health at this time which made |i 
impossible for him to undertake his usual part as leading comedian. He had soldiered on, al 
least until 1960, as the Society’s very able Publicity Manager. As already related, Cecil had 
assumed the character of John Wellington Wells with great style in the previous production o! 
The Sorcerer but now the way was open for a popular member named Geoffrey Massey who 
filled the role “with polish” and did “more than credit to his first major part.” More praise was 
handed out in the local press for Geoffrey’s duet, ‘Hate me! Love me!’, with Anwen Jones (Lady 
Sangazure) and the role of Mrs Partlett “given a first rate interpretation by Doreen Spray.” Jack 
Lennard as Sir Marmaduke maintained “his excellent reputation with the society.” 


During the rehearsals for The Sorcerer ‘Johnnie’s’ health had forced him to retire from the 
Company. The Bexhill Observer, under the heading “BLODS presentation to stalwart’ 
announced that there was “a pleasing and happy little ceremony at the rehearsal of The Bexhil 
Light Opera [sic] and Dramatic Society on Monday when Mr Cecil R Johnson was presented 
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with a cheque on retiring from the company owing to ill health.” . .“The presentation also 
Weluded an autograph book signed by 60 past and present members with apt and affectionate 
wording.” 


As a footnote, ‘Johnnie’s’ retirement may have been the reason for repeating the 1955 

gramme cover for The Sorcerer in 1961 there being too little time perhaps for a new drawing 
Botcre going to print or else to cut costs. Whatever the reason, it was the only time in the 
HLODS history that any cover design was used twice. 


1962 


A Bexhill Observer report headed “Appeal for town support of BLODS” appeared after the 
dinner dance in March 1962. It read, “In an endeavour to overcome recent lack of support by 
the public, which has resulted in severe financial losses, Bexhill Light Opera [sic] and Dramatic 
Society have decided to present a lavish four- act production of Rudolf Friml’s evergreen The 
Vagabond King in May.” It was to be the most expensive show the Society had ever put on 
(almost twice the cost of any previous show) and for that reason it had become economically 
Necessary to raise admission prices a little - except for old age pensioners. The Chairman, 
Sidney Chaperlin, had stated, “it is imperative that we receive better support from the public 
than in the past two years.” He also asked the Mayor, Alderman F E Cooper, who was a guest 
at the dinner, to convey thanks to the Town Council for granting the concession to use the 
Pavilion basic rent free. Mr Chaperlin went on to refer to the Bexhill Observer, saying: “What we 
should do without the Press | really do not know and we are most grateful for all the things they 
do to help us.” Replying, the Mayor said, “The Town Council have a very high regard for your 
Organisation and it is one of our most important functions to encourage arts of all kinds in the 
town. | trust you will be even bolder in your future efforts, and | know you are taking on a very 
big job in presenting The Vagabond King.” He went on, “Your Society should not have to face 
A financial loss every time you attempt to stage a show. The Mayoress and | will do all we can 
lo help to keep alive this society, which has a very essential part to play in the life of our town.” 


four thousand people were needed to attend to ensure that the show did not run at a loss. In 
the event, the costs were £700 and the receipts were £622. 


‘Mabel Wilkes shows great versatility in handling the crowd scenes,” thus commented the 

Bexhill Observer in a fine long review of The Vagabond King. Mabs must have been extremely 

fidept at moving the players around the stage, to the confusion of the press, for the cast 

fumbering 47 was then quoted as “over 60.” Of this number it was calculated that 15 of the 

Company were members of St Stephen’s Church choir with 7 of them in named parts. As 

SS earlier (lolanthe, 1956), St Stephen’s in those years was a great contributor to the 
LODS. 


As in his well-loved Rose Marie, Friml provided excellent musical entertainment in The 
Vagabond King with the duets ‘Only a Rose’, ‘Tomorrow’, ‘Love Me Tonight’ and of course the 
famous rousing chorus ‘Song of the Vagabonds’ (‘Sons of toil and sorrow’) among other stirring 
fumbers. Jack Saunders played the hero Francois Villon “with suitable gusto and matching 
Voice” with Patricia Allwood as the heroine, Katherine, in similar form both in appearance and 
quality of her voice. Other key leads were well taken by Lesley Smith (Louis XI), Tom Mead 
(fabarie), John Stubberfield (Tristan I'Hermite), Daphne Guscott (Huguette) and Cedric Gillham 
(Thibault). Cedric had also acted as Stage Manager for the production. Another point of interest 
Concerning this show was the fact that two young brothers, Robert and Noel Laventure 
Appeared on stage with their mother, Pamela, and all three were in St Stephen's choir. 
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1962 


Sylvia Gillham (no relation to Cedric) recalled two incidents in The Vagabond King. In the robus! 
tavern scene of Act | a principal lady was required to leap dramatically onto the top of a barrel 
One performance proved a little too dramatic when the lid gave way and she crashed right 
through. Probably it was amusing to the onlookers but not to the victim who, although shaken, 
was perhaps lucky to escape a nasty injury. At another point in the play Jack Saunders had to 
be disguised with a beard. At the first dress rehearsal some of the ladies of the chorus did nol 
recognise him. When they eventually realised who it was they were then mystified as to why he 
was made up so. At the first opportunity (and this after months of rehearsals) there was a rush) 
to read through the script of the show to rediscover the plot! This incident was perhaps more 
understandable when one realised that for much of the time the chorus members would not be 
required to attend principals’ rehearsals and not all would require a full script. 


The Vagabond King was Tony Wren’s first show. Always willing to play the important small part, 
his sensible and shrewd abilities of observation soon brought him into prominence on the 
Management Committee. For a number of years his service as Honorary Membership 
Secretary as well as Programme and Publicity Manager were much valued. He remained a 
most loyal member for over thirty years. 


That same production also saw the addition of another newcomer destined to play her part for 
the next seventeen years. The name of Barbara Grimes could usually be found listed in a small 
role or as a dancer during the Sixties and Seventies, but she was also perfectly willing to help 
in the chorus. She assisted on the Casting Committee and served on the Management 
Committee 1972-77, her last show being Carousel in 1978. Even after she retired from the 
Company her husband, Alan, acted as the BLODS Honorary Auditor for about ten years up to 
the early Nineties. 


St Andrew’s Hall, Bexhill, in September 1962 was the scene of the next AGM. Although a 
warning was served by Mr Chaperlin (Chairman) that if more public support was not 
forthcoming the town might lose the talents of the BLODS, such an unhappy situation had not 
yet arrived. At the same meeting Mabs announced that in the following March (1963) the 
Society had been invited by the Sussex Branch of the Gilbert and Sullivan Society to Brighton, 
there to stage the opening chorus of The Gondoliers and the finale of The Mikado at one of their 
meetings. 


A member suggested that the next show, Naughty Marietta, should open on a Tuesday instead 
of Wednesday as there was a feeling that an extra performance might prove a financial success. 
Another suggestion to have the opening night on a Saturday and finish on the following 
Wednesday prompted an interesting discussion but no decision was taken. 


Judging by all the recent happenings and suggestions it would seem that if the BLODS might 
be down it was certainly still very much alive and kicking. 


1963 


Speaking at the dinner dance early in 1963 Mr Chaperlin again stressed the need for increased 
public support and for new members, particularly from the younger generation. He said, “We 
have had problems since the formation of the Society, but we have managed to overcome them 
with the willing co-operation of our members and | am sure that this will be the case again.” 


True to form Naughty Marietta ran from Wednesday to Saturday with no change in the 
number of performances as had been suggested - that was to come the following year. The 
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1963 
Opening of ‘Marietta’ was quite unconventional. Most shows started with noise and bustle but 
i) this case the curtain went up on a darkened stage with the sound of a bell tolling the early 
fours of morning. The stage gradually lightened and began to fill with people, eventually 
hiecoming a busy market scene. The Bexhill Observer seemed suitably impressed judging by 
thie after show write-up; under the heading “BLODS Spectacular Production”, the opening 
paragraph of a full front page coverage, including photographs, read: “With their presentation 
of Victor Herbert’s delightful opera ‘Naughty Marietta’ at the De La Warr Pavilion this week, the 
exhill Light Opera [sic] & Dramatic Society have scored another resounding success. The 
posters promised a ‘colourful’ production and colourful it is in every sense of the word.” The 
faview went on, “The Pavilion stage can rarely have seen so many beautiful costumes of that 
prilliant period at the end of the 18th century.” The setting was New Orleans and the scenery 
was described as “most effective.” All the leads came in for good ‘crits’ - Mary Larkin (Lizette), 
Anwen Jones as a slave girl (Adah). Tom Mead (Capt Dick), Jack Lennard as a villain (Etienne 
Grandet), Geoffrey Massey in a comedy role (Silas), Leslie Smith (Governor Grandet), Gordon 
Viner (Sir Harry), John Stubberfield (Florenz) and, after a surprising absence of seven years, 
leslie Salter made a welcome return to the BLODS playing the role of Rudolfo. The Observer 
also commented: “In fact all the small parts were well played (this does not always happen in 
amateur shows).” One person came in for a specially fine paragraph. “The name part calls for 
fot only an exceptional soprano voice, but considerable acting ability and Patricia Allwood ably 
Meets all requirements. Her acting is first rate, and when the music requires her voice to soar 
above the full chorus and orchestra, the effect is thrilling.” Fine praise indeed. In short, high 
tlbute came for everyone and particularly for Mabel Wilkes who “had knitted the whole show 
together.” 


After the final performance the Mayor, Councillor Mrs J O Alexander, praised the Company and 
added, “We as a town cannot allow this splendid society to suffer from lack of support. They 
five a credit to the town; one of our most valuable amenities.” 


The idea of putting on extra performances came to the fore at the following AGM when an 
announcement was made that, at the suggestion of the Pavilion management, the next 
production would open on the Thursday and close the following Tuesday with the usual 
Saturday matinee. The thoughts were that the Society might receive greater patronage. Mabs 
added, “in addition, advertising opportunities would be greater and the new dates would allow 
fin extra performance.” 


The Treasurer, Mr Yorke, revealed that the Society continued to lose money, much of the 
el being caused by still decreasing support from the Bexhill public. He finished on a 

ppier note however: “The Honorary Members account profited by £89 thanks largely to Tom 
Mead’s recruiting activities at the Society’s stand at the Community Activities Exhibition held at 
the De La Warr Pavilion in May.” 


During the same evening Mabs announced that the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company had invited 
the Society to provide the chorus for a programme of Gilbert and Sullivan excerpts at the 
Pavilion in November. The concert boasted Jean Hindmarsh (soprano), Gillian Knight 
(contralto), Thomas Round (tenor) and Donald Adams (bass), all of whom had featured in 
Countless performances of the works of ‘G & S’ both in this country and America. 


The local press were well pleased and judged it a great success: “All too infrequently Bexhill 
fiudiences have an opportunity of having the ever popular works of Gilbert and Sullivan 
performed by a professional company with a chorus supplied by one of the town’s own 
Societies... Such an enjoyable experience, though, was provided on Sunday when the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company presented ‘Gilbert and Sullivan for All’ at the De La Warr Pavilion with 
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some 30 members of the Bexhill Light Opera and Dramatic Society providing the chorus . . 
Despite the stormy weather the Main Hall was filled to near capacity and all present were treated 
to an afternoon of first class entertainment.” 


1964 


And so to May 1964 when the Society experimented with the change of opening night plus an 
extra performance for the first time (i.e. Thursday to Tuesday with Saturday matinee) and a 
return after three years to Gilbert and Sullivan. It was the BLODS fourth successful Gondoliers 
with Leslie Salter back in the thick of things but this time replacing Cecil Johnson in the role of 
the comic Duke of Plaza-Toro. Needless to say Les played the part with his usual style and 
polish “extracting the last ounce of fun in a really brilliant performance.” Opposite him as the 
Duchess was Anwen Jones giving him fine support. The show also marked the happy return, 
after an absence of three years, of John Carr playing Les’s old role of Marco. John and populai 
Geoffrey Massey (Giuseppe) made a lively duo and were described as “outstanding in theil 
portrayal” by the press. With the delightful presence of Daphne Guscott and Sylvia Gillham 
(Gianetta and Tessa respectively) the success of the famous quartet was assured. 


Once again the Society was lucky enough to have Ronald Graebe reappear as Don Alhambra, 
“an impressive and commanding performance.” Completing the main line- up were Tom Mead 
and Hazel Sheather (Luiz and his Casilda) whose duets were described as “particularly 
pleasing.” The experimental change in opening that year appeared to have proved worthwhile 
since it remained in effect until 1969. 


1965 


A double helping of ‘G & S’ followed when ‘Trial’ and ‘Pirates’ were presented on the same 
bill “with a sparkling freshness” in 1965. Familiar faces appeared yet again so that main leads 
were in safe hands. To mention just a few neatly taken roles let the Bexhill Observer continue 
as the Learned Judge, Tom Mead “was in top form. Never has the law been flouted with such 
roguish glee and splutterings of indignation.” Of John Carr, who filled the roles of both the 
Defendant (Trial) and Frederic (Pirates): “Few amateur societies can call upon such a rich tenor 
voice.” Mabel, the heroine, was: “admirably portrayed by Margaret Potter.” Ronald Graebe 
“made an exceptionally impressive Pirate King both in voice and action.” Particular reference 
was made to one musical gem: “The ‘Paradox’ trio, sung by Ruth (Anwen Jones), Frederic and 
the Pirate King, gave an opportunity for three very fine voices to combine in brilliant fashion.” 
Leslie Salter as the Major General came in for his usual pat on the back with, “a well judged 
character part played with great assurance and sense of timing.” And in summing up, the press 
went on: “Both operas have been produced by Mabel Wilkes with a real understanding and 
feeling for Gilbert and Sullivan.” 


1966 


The Savoy operas of the last two years must have been reasonably successful for in 1966 it was 
decided to tackle another ambitious production - The Student Prince - to everyone's 
delight. In Patricia Allwood (Kathie), John Carr (Prince Karl) and Jack Lennard (Dr Engel) the 
BLODS had members with powerful voices in the key leads with strong support from the rest 
of the cast. 


Harold Partridge, fortunately for the Society, appeared on the scene at this point to take over 
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tiie baton as MD for the next six years. Organist at St Stephen’s Church and Conductor of the 

hill Choral Society, some might happily have described him as the town’s Sir Malcolm 

gent, - indeed he even tended to look like him. For years his multi-talented family was at the 
Very centre of Bexhill’s musical world, and all four members belonged to St Stephen’s Church 
Ohoir. His wife, Ena, joined the BLODS’ chorus for one or two shows during the mid-Fifties. 
Many budding singing stars passed through Harold’s and Ena’s hands and had good reason 
10 be grateful. Their young daughter, Jennifer, a highly talented pianist, often accompanied the 
Pupils who carried off top awards at musical festivals, indeed several became professional 
singers. Both Jennifer and her singer brother, lan, were to become extremely well known on the 
professional concert platform and brought packed audiences whenever Bexhill was lucky 
@nough to see their return. Apart from the author some of the names of past students of this 
family would be remembered locally, among them, David Winnard, Peter and Joyce Rhodes, 
frenda Bailey, Daphne Guscott, Mary Larkin, Betty Farrant, Jeremy Cartwright, Charles 
Pidridge, Roy Bicknell, John Carr, Brian Leggat and Norman Frake. As a result, the BLODS and 
Other musical societies had reason to be thankful for this talent. Mr Partridge even found time 
16 conduct the Hastleon Orchestra for several of their musicals and that society sometimes, 
under their training scheme, sent him promising young stars for singing lessons. Both Harold 
find Ena have since died, Harold in 1972 and Ena in 1993 - a huge loss to the local musical 
icene. 


The BLODS was now entering a decade or more of highly successful big productions. In 1966 
the Society had very experienced hands at the helm - those of Mabs and Harold, with Varina 
Verdin arranging the dancing. There was also a solid management team behind them, strong 
Support from the local press, and a feeling of belonging by all. There were many who looked 
back on those halcyon days with much joy and nostalgia. 


The list of officers of the Society indicated the strength and dedication of the management of 
the period: President - Howard Bedford; Chairman - Tom Mead; Hon Producer - Mabel Wilkes; 
Hon Musical Director - Harold Partridge; Hon Treasurer - Robert Yorke; Hon Members’ 
Secretary - Tony Wren; Hon Secretary - Jack Lennard; Hon Wardrobe Mistress - Vi Johnson. 
With this team was a Management Committee consisting of Doreen Spray, Bridget Mantle, 
Leslie Salter and Geoffrey Massey. Six of these officers were regular members of St Stephen’s 
Church choir. 


The Student Prince of 1966 ran for six performances finishing on a Tuesday evening. It attracted 
8,600 people. The demand for the souvenir programme was so heavy that all 1,600 copies were 
fold and shortened duplicated versions had to be printed by the last performance. The 
Blatement on the front of the hand-out programme told much: “Owing to the outstanding 
Success of this production, our large printing of Souvenir Programmes has been completely 
§old out. Please accept this abbreviated programme with our compliments.” Later, the BLODS 
Publicity Officer, Tony Wren, told the Observer that the show had been the most ambitious and 
Most successful since the War. It was a wonderful debut for Mr Partridge as the new Musical 
Director who had taken over from Stephen Andrews (MD since 1962). 


lt was obvious that John Carr would take the role of Prince Karl Franz and, after a year’s 
absence, Patricia Allwood returned to the BLODS to play the role of Kathie opposite him. It 
was the last appearance both of these fine performers made for the Society before moving 
on. Full justice was done to Romberg’s haunting music - ‘Golden Days’, ‘Deep in my heart’ 
and the famous drinking chorus etc; all brought renewed pleasure. The ‘Drinking’ number 
Was originally written with Detlef ( one of the students) leading the chorus, whereas in the 
1954 film version the Prince sang the familiar song. Edmund Purdom starred as the Prince 
but his voice was dubbed by the famous movie tenor, Mario Lanza. 
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1966 


The Mayor, Councillor Mrs M E Ackland, who attended the first night, told the audience: “I would 
like to congratulate the BLODS on their interpretation of the story and their superb singing. |! 
was a stimulating programme, full of delight.” She ended by saying: “We will go home tonight 
with the thought of magic in our hearts.” 


As the show ended on the Tuesday, the Society decided to celebrate the following evening with 
an after-show get-together at The Turkey in Turkey Road (later the Rose and Crown). It was 
quite a night, for apart from trays of sandwiches provided by mine hosts, champagne was 
served! This led to someone requesting the author, who had played Detlef, to start off the 
‘Drinking Song’ and from then on, to the surprise and delight of the landlord and customers, all 
the choruses (which everyone knew) from The Student Prince were sung with gusto. Wine, 
beer and song really flowed throughout. It became one of those occasions full of happiness 
and laughter, a time to remember. 


A Sunday evening in the following month of July brought The Pavilion Concert Orchestra 
conducted by Neil Feiling to the stage of the De La Warr Pavilion and another honour for the 
BLODS in being asked to be the guest chorus singing excerpts from The Vagabond King and 
The Student Prince. 


1967 


The Desert Song of 1967 needless to say turned out to be a smash hit with “the whole cast 
thoroughly enjoying themselves and communicating that pleasure to the packed audience.” 
The BLODS had reached a high peak at this time in its history with singing talent that would 
be the envy of any amateur company. Looking at the cast list of the Desert Song for example, 
the town had every right to be proud - every member was a Bexhillian. Norman Frake happily 
returned to the Company, after a few years absence, to play the Red Shadow, a role 
demanding strong acting as well as a commanding voice. This he accomplished in great 
style. Norman was fortunate to have as his leading lady Maeliosa Goodale who made her 
debut with the Society in that show. Maeliosa had broadcast in Dublin on various occasions 
and had sung with the London Chamber Singers. When in Trinidad for a while she gave 
concerts and appeared on television. A busy teacher (still teaching singing in 1993) her lovely 
voice brought much pleasure to the BLODS and to her audiences. Shortly after playing the 
role of Margo Bonvalet she responded to an emergency and played the part one evening for 
another society in Herne Bay. Husband, Gerald, joined the BLODS the following year and later 
appeared in a number of roles besides serving on the management committee as Honorary 
Members’ Secretary. 


Being somewhat ‘thin on top’ Norman needed to wear a wig in The Desert Song and at one 
point the plot required a very quick change in the wings. One evening the change was a little 
too quick and he started off with the wig back to front. Hoarse cries of “Wig! Wig!” came just 
too late and were of no avail - he simply played on. A true performer. Norman could well have 
been good enough to turn professional, but he preferred to remain an amateur. 


Maeliosa admitted being not very good at throwing. At one performance, while singing the 
‘Sabre Song’, the requisite sword somehow got thrown into the footlights. She spent a verse 
lying on her stomach, embarrassed and uncomfortable, retrieving the weapon which was 
essential for the next part of the scene (it could be dangerous in the orchestra when Maeliosa 
was around!). In another BLODS production Maeliosa was required to throw her hat off and 
on one occasion overdid it to the extent that it disappeared for good high into the wings. 
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1967 
There can be nothing more exhilarating for a comedian than that special thrill which comes 
with getting the extra, if unintentional, laugh. He knows then that the audience is on his side 
and the adrenalin really gets going. Such particular joy was experienced and remained in the 
writer’s memory when he played one of his favourite roles, that of Benny in The Desert Song. 
Tapped and alone in a harem Benny passed the time in some comedy play with a cushion. 
The writer had arranged to find ‘accidentally’ a tambourine’s metal disc which he then playfully 
placed in the dented cushion. When he punched in the cushion’s sides the disc flew way up 
into the air glinting in the stage lights as it went. This always got a laugh from the audience at 
fvery performance but it was nothing compared to one evening when the disc completely 
disappeared from Benny's view and produced further shrieks of laughter. Benny was totally 
Mystified as to the cause of this extra laugh but naturally highly pleased. Jack Lennard, who 
played the sheik Ali Ben Ali, explained later. The plot required Ali to appear unnoticed by 
Benny at the back of the stage and stand fiercely observing the cushion ‘business’. The disc 
had apparently travelled much higher and further than usual and landed on Ali. Jack, to his 
6redit, did not budge an inch. Having watched it fly through the air he allowed it to bounce off 
his chest. The menacing sheik (trying to keep a straight face) then said, “Well?” to which 
Benny timidly replied, “Not very!” 


Following the harem scene Benny plotted to escape through the Riff lines by disguising 
himself in his girlfriend’s clothes only to be waylaid mid-stage by a villainous, bearded Hassi 
played by Tom Mead. Hassi saw through the ruse and, having a dislike for Benny anyway, 
threatened him with his favourite remark, “Let’s kill him!” Unfortunately, this front of cloth 
Scene always gave Tom a bit of trouble and at an early performance the nightmare of any 
actor happened - he completely dried. Being mid-stage the prompt was difficult to hear. After 
fAgonising moments of ad-libbing by all involved the scene was eventually negotiated to a safe 
conclusion. Stephanie Mead was also in the show and became so annoyed with her husband 
that at this point in every performance for the rest of the week she hid herself behind the 
curtain ready to prompt. Tom, however, had learnt his lesson and never went wrong after that 
- perhaps he was too frightened of Steph’ to make a mistake! 


A Sunday evening concert in the following July saw the Society delighting a full house when 
{t had the honour of combining once again with Neil Feiling’s Pavilion Concert Orchestra as 
guest chorus. Excerpts from Merrie England and The Desert Song were conducted by the 
BLODS own Harold Partridge. Most of the Society’s principals had the opportunity to air their 
Vocal skills and the ‘Riff’ song from the latter show gave every excuse for a thrilling finale. The 
Bexhill Observer reported “The applause was loud, prolonged and thoroughly deserved.” 


Another splendid occasion came shortly after in October 1967 when the BLODS and the 
Choral Society made history by joining forces at the Pavilion in what was described as “a 
magnificent concert devoted to Gilbert and Sullivan.” The Bexhill Observer went on: 
"Altogether there were some 80 voices and perhaps the most lasting memory of the evening 
will be the tremendous chorus singing into which one and all put heart and soul.” It was an 
auspicious occasion too for Mr Partridge for he was also the conductor of the Choral Society. 
The soloists were Maeliosa Goodale, Daphne Guscott, Sylvia Gillham, Anwen Jones, Leslie 
Salter, Jack Lennard, Ronald Graebe, John Carr, Norman Frake and the author. There was of 
course fine support from the Pavilion’s own orchestra. A capacity audience of 1,145 resulted 
in about £120 being handed over to the Caring Community which the BLODS had chosen to 
support that year. The press commented, “There was only one fault about the evening: it was 
much too short.” 
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At this time the National Anthem was still played before or after theatre and cinema shows. | 
this connection the 1968 production caused some unusual amusement. The Bexhill Observer 
reported, “The orchestra struck an impressive chord; the crowded house rose loyally to its feet 
in anticipation of the National Anthem; instead there came the opening bars of the overture to — 
The Land of Smiles.” The Pavilion theatre filled with laughter as the audience settled down 
in a happy mood. What better way to open a show followed by the sparkling music of Lehar’s 
famous operetta, written originally for the world’s renowned tenor, Richard Tauber. The BLODS 
was the first society in the area to present this particular operetta, a notable achievement. 


Two new names must be mentioned, if only briefly. Playing the part of Prince Sou-Chong was 
a leading member of Horsham Operatic Society, guest artist Brian Sturt, who travelled 100 miles 
for each rehearsal! It was also very pleasing to welcome Betty Farrant in her first appearance 
with the Society as Sou-Chong’s sister, Mi. Betty came as an experienced player with both the 
Hastings and Eastbourne operatic societies. 


Two of Tauber’s well known songs were sung by Brian in this show - ‘Patiently Smiling’ in Act 1 
- and who could forget “You are my heart’s delight’ in Act 2. A lighter touch came with the duet 
‘You're not too old’ sung with great style by Leslie Salter as an Austrian colonel and Patricia 
Detheridge as a countess. The Bexhill Observer said it was one of the best presented numbers 
in the show and added, “You can tell an old master by the sweep of the brush.” 


Having joined the BLODS in 1961 Patricia enjoyed playing a number of smaller roles over a 
period of thirteen years and served on the Social Committee for a short time. Unfortunately, she 
was then unable to take part for several years but managed to return for a last fling in 1980 
when she appeared in the chorus of The Merry Widow and finally Fiddler on the Roof before 
moving away from the town. 


1969 


Bless the Bride in 1969 marked another significant point in the BLODS history - seven 
performances for the first time since 1957 (Dorothy) but on this occasion Wednesday through 
to Tuesday with a Saturday matinee. This pattern for the spring productions continued up io 
and including 1979. Towards the end of the 1960s the author, out of curiosity, made a rough 
survey of the average attendances of the period for the Bexhill, Hastings and Eastbourne 
operatic societies and found that these companies seemed to be supported by approximately 
10% of their local population. However, the graph shown in this history indicates that BLODS 
attendances from 1973 onwards declined gradually to a level below this percentage. 


The Bexhill Observer made some pertinent comments on choice of shows: “when it came to a 
departure from the traditional Gilbert and Sullivan productions, the historic standby of local 
societies, almost any other musical show is regarded as something of a venture and 
experiment.” The article went on to make a point worth noting: “It is, however, highly desirable 
that such shows should be chosen; indeed in one sense it is almost essential, because the life- 
blood of amateur societies is a continuing intake of young talent whose preferences may not 
lie in the old tradition.” The BLODS were praised for their recent commendable enterprise with 
productions that had so appealed to the public that they enabled the Society “to pursue its very 
agreeable policy.” 
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fetty Farrant made her second appearance with the Company but this time in the main lead. 
The BLODS were delighted to welcome this lovely lady back. Two more new faces also 
fippeared - those of Jeremy Cartwright and Richard Archer - and it was a pleasure to have them 
both. Jeremy played leading man to Betty. He had had experience with the Hastleons, 
Oranbrook Operatic Dramatic Society, Battle Light Opera Group and the Stables Theatre, 
Hastings. Richard had also appeared with the Hastleons. A period of unforeseen study in 1969 
Nad forced the author to relinquish the comedy role of Thomas Trout. Fortunately, Richard was 
fible to take over and make a very commendable contribution to the show. His talent was such 
that he later turned professional when he joined the Black and White Minstrels. 


The writer had a fond memory of Bless the Bride. Returning to Bexhill for the show weekend he 
went backstage during the matinee to renew acquaintances and discovered that a chorus 
member could not make that performance. Someone suggested that as he knew the music he 
Might take over the ‘vacancy’ in the well known cafe scene. When the absentee’s costume was 
produced, lo and behold it fitted! A quick dab of make-up, a few scribbled key words on a piece 
Of paper, one or two pointers about the movements from his stage partner (Doreen Spray) and 
hie was ready for the adventure. The scene required taking a seat at the back of the cafe to 
Which his partner duly steered him. With crib paper on table, and a whispered “sit” or “stand”, 
fie got through the scene and was thoroughly enjoying his little escapade when he noticed that 
Mabs had spotted him from the wings. She glared and shook her fist at the intruder but there 
was a hint of a smile. Sitting in the audience for the final performance that evening, the ‘matinee 
offender’ thoroughly enjoyed the show and was secretly pleased at seeing ‘his other self’ in the 
Gafe scene. 


The cast list of twenty years earlier (Trial and Pirates, 1949) was interesting because several of 
those members were still doing their bit in Bless the Bride - Mabs Wilkes, Joan and Leslie Salter, 
Jack Lennard, Doreen Spray and, stalwart of the chorus, Sidney Marshall. 


five more people, not mentioned so far and deserving recognition, joined during the Sixties; 
two had become members for Bless the Bride. All were active for a number of years. Ronald 
Dawes, who served the longest of them, joined in 1960 and spent six useful years on the Social 
Committee before his final show in 1973. Jean Spray (nee Town), who followed closely with 
thirteen years service having joined in 1962, was often found on stage as a dancer and Lois 
Baker was a regular chorus member for ten years, her last show being in 1970. Both Susan 
Calcraft and Roger Beal, who appeared in 1969, took part for about eight years and eventually 
Married towards the end of that time. Edward Beal, Roger’s father, had shown the way by 
Serving for a similar period from 1949. Jean, Susan and Roger all spent a year or two on the 
Social Committee. 


Their reputation for a high standard of singing was borne out when BLODS members were 
Invited to sing with the BBC Concert Orchestra in September 1969 in ‘Gala Night at the Opera’ 
with singers John Heddle Nash, John Mitchinson and Rae Woodland. The first half of the 
programme was broadcast live from the De La Warr Pavilion on Radio 4 with the BLODS chorus 

cking excerpts from Pagliacci and Eugene Onedin. The second half (not broadcast) included 
excerpts from lolanthe, The Yeomen of the Guard and finished with the scintillating ‘Dance a 
Cachucha’ from The Gondoliers. 


A fitting end to the decade. 
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31. GIPSY BARON June 1960. 
Left to right: Daphne Guscott, Norman Frake, Anwen Jones. 


31A. TRIAL BY JURY October 1960. Performed as part of the Community Activity Exhibition 
celebrating the De La Warr’s Silver Jubilee. 

Left to right back: Geoffrey Massey, Alan Lilley, John Steele. 

Front: Mary Larkin, Daphne Guscott, Tom Mead. 
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33. BLODS Dinner, February 1963, De La Warr Pavilion 
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35. THE GONDOLIERS May 1964. 
Centre: Gordon Edwards. Sitting left: Mary Larkin. Kneeling right: Thelma Hobden. 
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38. Bexhill Carnival 1965. 

Standing left to right: Peter Milson, Bridget Mantle, Geoffrey Massey, unknown, Stephanie 

ead, Ted Unwin. Kneeling: Hazel Massey (née Sheather), Walter Clifton, Thelma Hobden, 
John Carr, Norman Brown, Jean Town (later Spray). 


38A. Bexhill Carnival 1966 in the Polegrove. 
On the wagon left to right: Stephanie Mead, Hazel Massey (née Sheather), Patricia 
etheridge, Daphne Guscott, Norman Brown. Standing: Wagoner, Geoffrey Massey, Thelma 
Hobden, Walter Clifton. Kneeling: Ted Unwin, Jean Town (later Spray), Lois Baker. 
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39. THE DESERT SONG May 1967. 
Left to right back: Roger Tipping, Tom Mead, John Kemp. Front: Ronald Dawes, Sidney Marshall, Ted Unwin, Robert Yorke, John Carr. = 
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41. BLESS THE BRIDE May 1969. 
Chorus line-up 
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THE SEVENTIES 


Halcyon years 


The New Moon sailed brightly and breezily into 1970 with another 
fine crew of the BLODS aboard her, ably commanded by Mabs Wilkes. 
Varina Verdin enlivened the voyage by arranging the ‘hornpipes’ etc, 
and Harold Partridge finely tuned the necessary ‘salty’ ditties - the 
melodious music of Sigmund Romberg. Who could not be moved by 
a stirring rendering of ‘Stout-hearted Men’ and the lovely ‘Softly, as in a 
Morning Sunrise’ intermingled with a string of haunting melodies in that 
lively show? 


Host of the regular ‘salts’ were on board but the BLODS were well pleased with the signing of 
new hand, Roy Bicknell, who played the part of Philippe alongside the hero, Robert (Jeremy 
Dartwright). In the years to come Roy was to make quite a name for himself with the Society 
and played many a splendid leading role. He also enjoyed entertaining on the concert 
latform and became a well known figure in that field too. In later years he tried his hand on 
the production side and in fact successfully produced ‘Trial’ and ‘Pinafore’ for the BLODS in 
1988. Both his wife, Jean, and daughter, Jayne, were to join the Company later and made a 
at contribution in their own right - Jean usually found busy helping in the make-up room 
and Jayne often appearing in a principal role or as a dancer. 


Another new crew hand was Tom Beeson who played Captain Duval. Ever cheerful, Tom was 
A retired publican who had spent a good deal of his career as a policeman and had a grip to 
prove it! He was soon on the Management Committee. His exuberant personality made him 
§@ popular figure; he enjoyed his ‘theatrics.’ Among a number of roles he played perhaps that 
‘of Franz Schubert in Lilac Time (1974) would be best remembered. It was a sad day when ill 
health forced him to give up the BLODS. His wife, Elsie, was also cheerfully involved making 
those all-important cuppas. 


Jeremy Cartwright had an ear-shattering memory of the The New Moon. The cue for one of 
his entrances was the firing of a stage pistol. Unfortunately, this was done deafeningly close 
lo his right ear so that each time he appeared he had great difficulty starting his song in the 
fight key. The offending pistol was transferred to the other side of the stage for later 
performances and Jeremy felt much happier. 


A scene change in The New Moon involved dropping in a doorway from above. Side curtains 
were brought in on either side to fill in. One evening, at the end of the scene, the door became 
hooked up somehow on the curtain. No amount of lifting would shift it and the situation began 
lo look desperate with the music getting closer and closer to the cue for the next scene. 
Someone (believed to be the Stage Manager) dashed to the rescue. As he was unhooking 
the curtain the door suddenly vanished above, the side curtains were swept away too 
§peedily, and this gentleman was exposed mid-stage in full modern evening dress 
§urrounded by everyone else in 18th century costumes! Exit gentleman very hurriedly. 


The Bexhill Observer preview ran: “Some idea of the size of the production and the cost 
Involved, may be gathered from the fact that over 200 costumes will be used, many of them 
plaborate and colourful Court dresses.” The scenery was specially constructed by The 
Penguin Players, Bexhill’s own resident repertory company and included the deck of a sailing 
ship (The New Moon) on which a battle of pirates versus sailors was fought. 
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i] A special memory of this show was that Mr Partridge who had been suffering from a very bad 
I throat infection at the dress rehearsal was unable to continue at the rostrum after the ‘irs! 
Hl night. This caused some consternation, but let the press continue the story: “in fact the 
orchestra, and indeed all concerned, rose nobly to the emergency and the lead given from 
the pianoforte by accompanist, Mrs Doris Smith, was so outstanding that any thought ol 
engaging a temporary conductor was abandoned.” Jeremy Cartwright recalled thinking that 
the chorus were singing even better because they were concentrating so much more! The 
high standard of fine confident singing, on which the BLODS could be relied, was thereby 
continued. 


il Among those still with the Company after ten years or more were Mabel Wilkes (Producer), 
| her sister, Tommie Patrick, Doreen Spray, Thelma Hobden, Varina Verdin, Margaret Wigens 
| (Prompt), Daphne Guscott, Freda Bryant (nee Wheeler), Margaret Potter (nee Hunnisett), 
iW Miriam Bunney (nee File), Joan and Leslie Salter, Tom Mead, Jack Lennard, Eric Rogers, 
Howard Bedford (President), Sidney Marshall, Walter Clifton, Ronald Dawes, John 
Mh Stubberfield and the author. 


il John Stubberfield made his last appearance in The New Moon. He had joined the Company 
Mil way back in 1948 (Princess Ida). In twenty-three years of membership he had acted in most 
of the shows invariably playing a small role. 


| It would be ungracious of the BLODS not to give a special mention to Leslie Steen, the 
i) Resident Stage Manager, who retired in 1970 after many years at the Pavilion. The Society 
Hi remembered him fondly as a bit of a wag. He knew his job, had a great sense of fun and did 
ii) much to help behind the scenes. The Society could also look back to post war years and be 
i grateful for support by Pavilion Managers, Arthur W Allcock and later Rupert A Lockwood 
| During the Eighties and Nineties with such personalities as Nick Crane, John Middleton, Tony 
HI Williams, Peter Lockwood (Rupert’s son) and others, the BLODS continued to have the best 
All| of resident stage staff and were grateful. Norman Bryant who retired as the Pavilion Technical 
i Supervisor in 1993 was also remembered with affection as another great friend of the BLODS 
who could always be counted on when help was needed. 


1971 


By the time Franz Lehar’s entrancing Merry Widow came to the De La Warr Pavilion in 1971 
the stage management was in the sure hands of David Blake who was to remain at the 
Pavilion for the next twenty years. David’s expertise was eventually to bring him promotion to 
Director of Recreation and Tourism for Rother District Council. To him also the Society owed 
a debt of gratitude. 


1 Thomas Woolley, Stage Manager for the BLODS, worked under David Blake, and was 
assisted by Stanley Spray. Stanley’s wife, the BLODS own Doreen, together with Margaret 
| Wigens, was helping with the prompting during this period. 


| The Merry Widow marked another milestone in the history of the Society - apart from the 
iI) experiment of the two shows in 1955 it was the first of two regular BLODS shows each year, 
i usually May/June and October/November (two productions being the policy of most operatic 
groups). From 1971 throughout the Seventies the spring show ran for one week with seven 
i| performances (Wednesday through to Tuesday) while the autumn show, which was invariably 
ih ‘G&S’, ran from Wednesday to Saturday - five performances with the Saturday matinee. This 
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policy was quite an adventurous step but one well worth taking and was only broken in 
74 and 1977 when alternatives to ‘G & S’ were chosen. It was felt that any losses made on 
big spring production might be restored with ‘G & S’ in the autumn . 


LODS show resounding success” spread the Bexhill Observer’s headline for this Spring 
duction. Then: “Once a year or more often if we are lucky, we look to the BLODS to take 
‘8 Out of the modern world and lose us for a few hours in the melodies, romanticism and 
ctacular settings of some of the greatest days of the stage” . . . “Nor are we disappointed.” 
Jeremy Cartwright was reunited with Maeliosa Goodale as hero and heroine with Roy Bicknell 
dj Jeremy’s wife, Sally, in support. 
4 
The plot centred on the Widow’s millions and a mislaid fan. The comedy was largely in the 
Wands of a ‘fan: befuddled’ Leslie Salter who, as Baron Zeta, first sought the millions for his 
“SOuntry and then later for himself - the fan simply added to his confusion. All was aided, if not 
‘Always abetted, by his scheming and slightly more cerebral factotum played by the author 
using a stutter. Having gained a favourite part in a favourite show the author was further 
elighted to wangle himself into the famous ‘Women’ number arguing that there was no 
Yeason in the story why his character (Njegus) could not be added to the line-up. (He had 
Appeared in this number in two earlier Hastleons productions of the ‘Widow’ but in different 
foles on each occasion.) It was a wonderful routine to be in and there was nothing like being 
i a show-stopper. It should be mentioned that the men involved in this septet needed to be 
tty fit since it invariably involved a lot of hectic formation movement including high kicks ‘a 
Ben Can’ - they were lucky to be let off the splits! Being a glutton for this sort of thing the 
wuthor returned to the Hastleons and the ‘Women’ routine, this time as Njegus, three years 
ater. But then this was just one of the many well-loved tunes of this world famous operetta 
‘ind both the fun and effort were worth it. 


Finally, the Bexhill Observer stated: “The Mayor, Alderman W G Sansom who was present with 
the Mayoress at the performance, expressed the sentiments of the whole audience when he 
aid that the show was ‘what Bexhill wants’. He announced that over 5,000 people had been 
lo see the production.” Nine years later, when ‘The Widow’ was repeated, it was very much a 
different story when less than 3,000 turned up and the production made a loss. 


1971 was busy. In between the two shows that year a chorus drawn from the Society, 
onducted by Harold Partridge, supported two concerts in July and September at the De La 
Warr Pavilion. Presented by Raymond Gubbay they were entitled “An Evening of Gilbert and 
Sullivan.” Excerpts from all the successful comic operas and some from the less well-known 
works were covered. John Heddle Nash (baritone) and Gillian Neason (soprano) sang at both 
@vents accompanied by Jean Temperley (mezzo soprano) with Edmund Bohan (tenor) in July, 
and Julia Meadows (mezzo soprano) with Frederick Bateman (tenor) in September. Jennifer 
Partridge, gifted daughter of the BLODS Musical Director, was at the piano and played a solo 
On each occasion which was much appreciated. 


Mabs was not resting on her laurels and was already looking forward to the second show that 
ar. Nanki-Pooh’s words, “Now comes the blow!” could not be more prophetic, - the revered 
label Wilkes died suddenly while rehearsals for the Society's fourth production of the time 

honoured favourite The Mikado were still in progress. Thus Mabs, the BLODS redoubtable 

leader and producer for 25 years, had entered and eventually made her exit as perhaps only 
she would have liked - with her beloved ‘G & S’ and The Mikado. 


After nearly forty years the ‘family’ leadership of tried and tested resident producers had 
ended. The figurehead was gone - a great loss to the musical scene - and the Society was 
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stunned. But Mabs would have said, “Settle down, Children”, and so the helm of productios\ 
was temporarily but expertly taken over by Leslie Salter - Mabel would surely have applaudat 
the result. As Chairman, Tom Mead stated at the 1972 dinner, “It was a great blow for the 
Society, a body blow in every sense of the word. Yet the show must go on. We mustered ani! 
with full support from every member of the BLODS we rallied round Leslie Salter and a very 
fine show ensued.” 


On a happier note, by 1971 royalties were no longer attached to Gilbert and Sullivan works 
and the Society showed a bumper profit (for those days) of £350 on The Mikado. 


It was Vanna Verdin’s turn to play Yum-Yum and Roy Bicknell took on the role of Nanki-Poo 
Katisha was played by Iris Sanderson, Pitti Sing by Sylvia Gillham and Pish-Tush by Gerali 
Goodale. There were, of course, established players still with the Society from The Mikado o| 
thirteen years earlier - the author (previously Nanki-Poo) was Ko-Ko, Jack Lennard (previously 
Pish-Tush) had been promoted to Mikado and Daphne Guscott (previously Yum-Yum) 
changed to the role of Peep-Bo. Thelma Hobden, Bridget Mantle, Sidney Marshall, and Tom 
Mead still gave firm support in the chorus. 


At this time, Mabs’ sister, dear Tommie Patrick, the last of the original founder members, was 
still with the Society. For reasons best known to herself, Tommie changed her name in various 
programmes and must be the only performer to have appeared over the years under fou! 
different names. In 1933 she was of course a Beadnell before becoming Mrs Patrick the 
following year. In 1958 and 1959 she used the name Thomasina. Her appearances werd 
intermittent during the Sixties and Seventies when she then reverted to her original name o! — 
Margaret! When stagework finished in 1975 (Trial by Jury) she remained for some years — 
cheerfully serving much needed teas and coffees to thirsty players during rehearsals as well 
as show intervals. And who else to assist her then but Doreen Spray, still willing to play her 
part. 


Another unfortunate and unhappy memory of The Mikado was to linger with this writer while 
playing Ko-Ko. Waking on the very day of the opening of the show he was dismayed to find 
that he had completely lost his voice. Some of the BLODS officers were informed immediately 
as well as NODA (The National Operatic and Dramatic Association). Contacts with numerous 
operatic societies were of no use, nobody was available at such short notice. Arrangements 
were made for Ko-Ko to meet Harold Partridge (MD for the show, who had to take special 
leave from his banking work in Eastbourne) and Leslie Salter (the Producer) on the Pavilion 
stage that afternoon to make a microphone test with the help of a Pavilion technician. As an 
experiment Ko-Ko would mouth the words sung and spoken by Leslie into a microphone set 
up in the wings. In the meantime a phone call had been made to Varina Verdin (Yum-Yum) 
who advised a voice ‘elixir’ which consisted of a raw egg whipped into a tumbler of best port 
plus liquid honey as a sweetener. This was to be gently sipped during the course of the day 
By the time Ko-Ko arrived at the De La Warr that afternoon he was feeling ‘quite nice’ and nol 
the least bit worried about his coming performance - his speaking voice was now at least 
reasonable even if his singing voice was still below par! The test proved unsatisfactory so Ko 
Ko had to work as near as possible to the stage mics for the performances, for example, 
‘Willow, tit willow’ was sung sitting on the edge of the stage. By the end of the show week the 
local press reported that Ko-Ko “had quite recovered his voice.” The author lost count of the 
glasses of port he consumed during the week - but it seemed to work! 


It was a joy to act with John Clarke who joined for that production and proved to be a welcome 
asset to the Company. A large man with a voice to match. The author’s memories of ‘big John’ 
tended to be ‘physical’; how could he forget being rolled on by Pooh Bah (The 1971 Mikado), 
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d off shoulder high by Shadbolt (Yeomen of the Guard, 1972) and lifted by the nose by 
ant Malone (Rose Marie, 1975)? John went on to play a mean Jud Fry (Oklahoma, 
), described as “ a little gem of a character study”, but that time the author appeared in 
f scenes and so got away! 
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ly in 1972 the BLODS took time off from rehearsals for the forthcoming Bitter Sweet to 
y a well earned annual dinner at the De La Warr Pavilion. Welcoming guests, the 
rman, Tom Mead, observed, “The decision to stage two shows, one in the spring and the 
rin the autumn, had been vindicated.” Bitter Sweet was to be the first of two productions 
‘mark Bexhill’s Charter Celebration Year (i.e. the 1200th anniversary 772-1972) and both 
ramme covers that year acknowledged the special occasion. 


the signs then were good for the approaching show but the production was to have ‘bitter 

et’ memories for all. Noel Coward’s romantic musical had a large cast of nearly fifty 
Brent characters headed by Maeliosa Goodale and Jeremy Cartwright and there was 
ty to do for everyone. The fact that all but three of the Company were Bexhillians is worthy 
note. Varina Verdin was in charge of the show, her first of a number of splendid productions 
the Society. She also played two minor roles in the show. Problems came early in the year. 
on Drive School (Sidley CP) was a favourite rehearsal venue but it seemed that the 
DS had to move for a while to what was described as “a rather cold room” at the Sussex 
lel where the production, according to the Society’s President, Mr H Bedford, “was being 
pared under very difficult circumstances.” There would appear to have been electricity cuts 
# he went on: “Rehearsals by candlelight might not appeal to everyone but they appealed 
i) the producer because it meant that members could not depend on their scripts.” The 
embers must have been extremely glad to get back to school! 


The BLODS had hardly recovered from losing Mabel Wilkes when another stunning blow 
ame with the sudden death of Harold Partridge almost on the eve of the production. In his 
Obituary of 6 May 1972, the Bexhill Observer wrote that he was “For more than 20 years 
haps the most distinguished and certainly the best- known figure in the musical life of 
hill” . . . “His passing is the second major blow which the Bexhill Light Opera [sic] and 
matic Society has sustained in less than a year, Mrs Mabel Wilkes, the Society’s producer 
many years having passed away shortly before the production of The Mikado’... “It would 
be impossible to exaggerate the enormous pleasure which Mr Partridge’s talents and activities 
lave given to thousands of people over almost a generation.” Among the many other tributes 
ai that time Mrs J O Alexander, former mayor of Bexhill, wrote that his sudden death “had left 
‘gap in musical circles very difficult to fill.” 


A week later when Bitter Sweet was in full swing, the Observer had more to say, but this time 
i) praise of others: “In the highest tradition of the theatre the BLODS decided ‘the show must 
on’ and the result is the best tribute it could pay to Mr Partridge who had done so much 
the Society . . . At the first night no one who was unaware of the sad circumstances could 
fave guessed that Mr Robin Easther, who agreed to conduct the show at very short notice, 
jad had only three rehearsals with the cast.” The press notice continued, “Mr Easther and the 
Hichestra coped splendidly.” 


fach night of the performance Robin had travelled from his work at Purley, Surrey to his home 
i East Grinstead, then on to Bexhill to conduct the show which lasted for over three hours. A 
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magnificent effort. After the first performance he observed modestly that the Company hi! 
“done all the hard work.” 


The show (seat prices 45p, 35p, and 25p) was a triumph also for producer Varina Verdin wh 
had previously been choreographer for the Society. The press observed, “She deserves creill! 
for the slick, business like way in which the production was tackled.” Brian Leggat recalli! 
that Bitter Sweet was one of the very few shows performed by the Company during the lifetine 
of its author (Noel Coward died in 1973) and believed it was the last time a ‘House Full’ notice 
was used during a BLODS production. 


Two personal memories of Bitter Sweet were recalled by Jeremy Cartwright. The first came | 
the celebrated duel scene in Act 2 and could have been dangerous. During the furious fig! 
with Gerald Goodale (the baddie) at one performance a four-inch piece of blade snapped ol 
the end of Jeremy’s sword and went flying through the air. Twenty years later, Jeremy stil! ap! 
the broken piece in his make-up box as a souvenir. The second incident was rather mott 
humorous: the passionate penniless musician Carl Linden (Jeremy) was killed in the du@ 
One evening the unfortunate victim miscalculated his death throes and ‘died’ just outside thy 
falling curtain. He tried surreptitiously to wriggle back before the curtain finally reached tlw 
ground but at the last moment was hauled to safety by unseen hands! (Ah, the very stuff 
amateur and sometimes professional theatrics, but somehow understandable when ori 
considers the difficulties players have in making a fight scene realistic and at the same tin 
keeping an eye on stage bearings). 


Maeliosa also had an amusing tale to tell from this production. Returning to the stage after # 
quick change in the wings she was very puzzled to find the orchestra laughing, apparenily # 
her. Thinking - hat’s OK, top’s OK, skirt’s OK, she was stunned to realise she had on one blac} 
and one white shoe! Under her long voluminous skirt she managed to kick off the offendir 
black shoe - the next problem was balancing on one foot while the required shoe wi 
somehow smuggled to her. Maeliosa continued the next part of the scene still feeling her way 
into the correct shoe. Being a true artiste she no doubt kept smiling all through the ordeal 

the press aptly described her as having “great strength of personality as Lady Shayne.” 


Among several unforgettable songs two in particular were mentioned in the press - ‘Zigeune! 
sensitively sung by Maeliosa and her poignant duet with Jeremy, ‘I'll see you again.’ Mott 
congratulations went to Jeremy and Tessa Kelland (Manon la Crevette) who at one point hav’ 
to pour out torrents of angry French which both accomplished “with much feeling.” It was & 
memorable debut for Tessa with the Society. 


Another new face appeared in Bitter Sweet - that of Terry Carter who was still with th 
Company in 1993. He was one of those reliable characters who seemed to fit the smaller rola 
so essential in any show. After serving on the Social Committee for some years he contribute 
important service on the management side. For a period he made his own very useful ar! 
interesting survey of BLODS audience attendances and also designed some of tlw 
programme covers. A good man to have on any committee. His wife, Doreen, played & 
number of important roles for the Society during the Sixties and Seventies. Her first BLOD! 
show was The Gipsy Baron in 1960 when the Carter family arrived in Bexhill, - another gifta’ 
lady who became very well known both on stage and in musical circles locally. 


The November 1972 show The Yeomen of the Guard (the second in Bexhill’s Chart 
Celebration Year) produced more people new to the Society - Jonathan Marten, Joye 
Robinson, Michael and Brenda Randall. All were to become familiar to BLODS audiences, 
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than Marten had studied at the Royal College of Music and was fortunately a strong 
lacement as MD after the loss of Harold Partridge. As organist and choir master at 
Peter’s Parish Church he had introduced a series of very popular recitals when numerous 
ists and ensembles were heard under the title of The St Peter’s Music Makers. With the 
legate Choral Society during the 1960s/70s he conducted concert performances of 
rt and Sullivan and also Offenbach. He opened Marten’s Music shop in Bexhill (in later 
managed by another MD for the BLODS, Mark Napier). Although working more as a 
lance afterwards - he was busy travelling to various parts of the world as a music examiner 
Jonathan still popped in to see a BLODS show whenever he got the opportunity. 
» 


e Robinson became a favourite of the De La Warr audiences and usually played a leading 
. She remained with the company for more than fifteen years and was an outstanding 
ess in whatever part, be it serious or comic. She excelled in the older female roles such 
A grand duchess and would be well remembered playing Golde (Fiddler on the Roof 1980), 
sha (Mikado 1981) and Ruth (Pirates of Penzance 1982) among a number of character 
. The author had the opportunity to play opposite her on several occasions and it was 

ays a pleasure. 


Wiehael Randall and his wife, Brenda, became two of the longest standing acting members 

Maying with the Company for more than twenty years. Brenda joined the year after Michael 

both played many leading parts. By the Nineties, other more important commitments led 

less frequent appearances on stage. Among his roles, Michael would perhaps be best 

embered for his splendid portrayal of Pooh Bah in The Mikado of 1990. He was pretty 
dy with a camera too and made some very fine artistic studies of the BLODS in action. 


Bihiecn years had passed since the last BLODS showing of The Yeomen of the Guard. 
k Lennard was the only person to play his old part as Sergeant Meryll. Leslie Salter had 
ed Colonel Fairfax in 1954 but in 1972 he took things easier in the role of First Yeoman. 
ginally the First Citizen, the author had been promoted to play the Jester. Other key roles 
W\ this production were taken by Eric Rogers (Sir Richard Cholmondeley), Roy Bicknell 
lonel Fairfax), Maeliosa Goodale (Elsie Maynard), Tessa Kelland (Phoebe Meryll), Tom 
son (Leonard Meryll), John Clarke (Shadbolt, the Jailer) and Iris Sanderson (Dame 
fruthers). Five from the 1954 production were in the chorus - Daphne Guscott, Tommie 
trick, Thelma Hobden and Bridget Mantle, plus Sidney Marshall - stalwarts all. Sidney 
appeared as a Yeoman way back in 1938 when Les Salter played Colonel Fairfax for 
first time. 


Hast as Jack Point, the Jester in ‘Yeomen’, the writer looked back on the role as probably the 
Most moving and yet rewarding character he had ever had the good fortune to play. Some 
that the Jester died of a broken heart at the final slow fall of the curtain although the script 
ita that he ‘falls insensible.’ It was decided that the character should die and so the writer 
sidered ways of building up the part in order to achieve this sad climax. During the first 
‘Wess rehearsals he wondered whether it would be possible to produce real tears and if so, 
ew? The timing of this was an extra difficulty as it needed to be done at a precise moment 
ring the singing of the famous finale, ‘I have a song to sing, O!’ At the start of this finale the 
ler and the Jester are the only characters not on stage and so the writer used this short time 
the dressing room trying to think of all the worst or saddest things that had happened in his 
§Wn life. Much credit went to John Clarke, who realised what the writer was trying to do and 
pt sympathetically quiet during this difficult period. To the Jester’s surprise it worked - by 
ihe time he had begun working his way round pleading helplessly to the surrounding citizens 
ie tears were streaming down his cheeks. Each episode was a very traumatic experience for 
ie writer and successful enough to move the Bexhill Observer to write: “Gordon Edwards' 
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portrayal of the jester was a classic of its type and contained some of the most moving ai! 
expressive dancing in the production. His use of the doll as an alter ego was most effectiy 
and his final pathetic reprise of ‘| have a song to sing, O!’, addressed to himself and all of life 
jesters, moved many of the audience to weeping.” Returning to the dressing room afterwari) 
it was impossible to speak and it took quite some time to calm down. An even more surprisiiij 
thing was that the same effect was achieved at every performance. The incident proved thw 
it was definitely possible to think oneself into the right or wrong frame of mind. There was 
moral there somewhere! 


On a funnier note, veteran of the chorus Stuart McCormick recalled an incident in Act 2 who 
the escape of Colonel Fairfax from the Tower was announced by the sound of a shot beil\j 
fired. This was the cue for the chorus to rush on stage. One evening all the Warders were sii 
in their cell-like dressing room, thinking whatever Warders do, when their noisy cue went oll 
They should have been ready waiting in the wings. “That’s us!” a Warder yelled belatedly. {ij 
all accounts, the headlong scramble tumbling over each other to get on stage, halberds | 
hand, while still buttoning up uniforms and straightening hats, was the most realistic of ai\y 
performance. No doubt the producer (Varina Verdin) fired an accurate shot of her own late! 

missed cues were not on. 


‘Yeomen’ was to be the last show in which Sid Marshall appeared. He was a reliable 
hardworking member of the chorus for over thirty years, having joined in 1938 - and th 
production was then, as related earlier, The Yeomen of the Guard. Perhaps Sid decided | 
would be a nostalgic way to call it a day. His daughter, Hilda, also served a while in the chorii! 
and later married Doreen Spray’s son. 


It was the penultimate show for Eric Rogers who played the Lieutenant of the Tow 
(Cholmondeley). He had joined the BLODS Merrie England chorus line back in 1959 but wer) 
on to play a number of important characters, usually of a more austere vein, which seemoi 
to suit him well. One of his outstanding roles, for example, was an imposing General Birabea\ 
in The Desert Song of 1967. Two years after ‘Yeomen’ he returned for a last appearanc 
playing the Major Domo, Ivan, in Die Fledermaus. 


1973 


At a cost of £2,000 no expense had been spared for an ambitious staging of The White 
Horse Inn, one of the shows which, as the Bexhill Observer commented, “shine through th 
years with increasing lustre, and a nostalgia of which we have no reason to be ashamed” . 
“Spectacular, colourful, sentimental and at the same time light-hearted” - the BLODS were o/ 
to a winner. The local press continued: “The show firmly establishes Varina Verdin as produc 
in succession to the late Mrs Mabel Wilkes, as it does Jonathan Marten in the post of musici 
director which the late Mr Harold Partridge filled so ably for many years.” The Penguin Players 
once again, were responsible for some wonderful scenery spread over three acts ari 
included not only a balcony structure for the inn but also scenery outside the curtain area 9 
that one of the Pavilion upper hatchways could be used as a bedroom window. 


The leads for this show were in the capable hands of Tessa Kelland playing Josepha, thi 
proprietress of the Inn, and Roy Bicknell as Leopold, her head waiter. The author had greii 
fun using a Lancashire accent in the comedy lead of Grinkle, a guest at the Inn. Among other! 
in the large cast the press had a special kindly word for the interpretation of the famou 
Emperor, Franz Joseph, by Frank Williams who seemed to bring out the essence of tha’ 
wonderful old man. A quote from the write-up illustrates his old-world courtesy: “His country 
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Was near the White Horse Inn and early in the morning, in order to go shooting, the old 
would creep down the stairs with his boots in his hand so as not to wake the rest of the 
hold.” Frank had previously appeared with the Hastleons, joined the BLODS in 1971, 
Appeared from time to time over the next ten years. 


bly the most amusing event ever to happen during a BLODS show occurred in The 
Horse Inn. A certain amount of publicity had been put abroad concerning a goat which 
due to appear in the first scene led on by Susan Calcraft (later Beal), one of the Society’s 
lar members. Esmeralda, however, had other ideas and simply would not cross the stage, 
with the lovely Sue. Pulling and pushing were tried, all to no avail. Esmeralda just would 
budge; she was a right stubborn female! The owner thought that if her baby goat, Julie, 
on with her all would be well, but don’t you believe it. Finally, the owner went on 
umed similarly to Susan) cradling baby Julie in her arms. To everyone’s delight 
eralda then followed with Sue - only to get her own back by misbehaving on stage. Some 
§ still being made up below stage came in for a shock when something nasty dribbled 
n from on high! A young Bill White, who was playing the comedy role of Karl, a waiter, 
ed on quite nonchalantly with a mop to clean up and, much to the amusement of the 
lence ad-libbed, “You can’t take kids with you anywhere these days!” From then on for the 
inder of the week Bill stood valiantly by in the wings - ready with mop, brush and pan. 
it was baby Julie who stole the scene. Bill’s first show was The Merry Widow in 1971. He 
not always free to join every production, but whenever available he often made a mark 
himself e.g. being short in stature he was more than likely the world’s first miniature Mikado 
1990! 


r in the same scene guests arrived at the White Horse Inn and at one performance a 
ind effect caused inadvertent comic relief - some of these guests were most surprised to 
the coach, in which they had supposedly travelled, turn up just as they were entering the 
istelry! Someone had obviously pressed the tape recorder button too late. 


another humorous incident occurred later in the week. During a particular scene it was 
ided that a sudden shower effect would be most realistic. This was achieved by projecting 
ight through a revolving disc and thence on to a backcloth. However, gremlins in the 
hinery decided to get playful - the disc began to revolve the opposite way. Those on stage 
ie time were somewhat disconcerted to find themselves dancing in ‘rising’ rain! These rain 
S could go wrong on occasions and once they did were impossible to correct. It was the 
of situation that every audience forgave but really enjoyed. Actors sometimes wondered 
ether audiences secretly hoped for such mishaps. 


Move was made from Austria to sunny Italy for the second production of 1973. The 
indoliers set sail for the fifth time in the Society's lifetime proving yet again what a popular 
ra it was. Three members re-created the roles they had played nine years earlier: Leslie 
er (The Duke of Plaza-Toro), Sylvia Gillham (Tessa) and the author (Francesco). Jack 
inard, who had previously played Antonio, now filled the key role of Don Alhambra while 
hne Guscott, formerly Gianetta, took on the part of Vittoria. Other well-known figures once 
re willing and able to dance a Cachuca were Thelma Hobden, Pat Detheridge, Barbara 
es, Kay Marsden, Freda Wheeler and Tony Wren. The leading roles of Marco, Giuseppe 
Gianetta were taken by Malcolm Fursdon, Charles Eldridge and Maeliosa Goodale 
ectively. Both Malcolm and Charles in their BLODS debut made fine impressions on new 
hill friends. As the Bexhill Observer stated: “The cast, too, is a happy blend of (may we say 
h respect and indeed affection) old and new, while the singing, robust or delicate as 
uired, is there as ever to project the show over the footlights and delight its hearers.” The 
S went on enthusiastically: “How much we look forward to ‘Die Fledermaus’ next May!” 
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And so it came to pass; the scintillating light opera known as The Bat, generally accepted lt) 
be Johann Strauss the Younger’s masterpiece, was chosen for 1974. It was a show lofi 
desired by many, none more so than the BLODS Honorary Secretary, Jack Lennard, who hii! 
suggested Cecilie Elsworth for the difficult lead soprano role of Rosalinda. Miss Elsworth wit 
the dynamic head of the music department at Bexhill High School which itself put on musical 
under her leadership. Her splendid voice was often heard with the St Peter's Music Maker 
and at other local venues. For Die Fledermaus she even acted as Assistant Musical 
Director in the absence of Jonathan Marten during rehearsals. 


Cecilie became the BLODS Musical Director for the next two productions - Lilac Time ary 
Rose Marie. Later she married a New Zealander and Bexhill lost her to the Land of the Lon) 
White Cloud where she continued to teach music. While on a nostalgic return visit to New 
Zealand in 1990 the writer and his wife had the good fortune to stay with Cecilie for a few cays 
and well remember a practical demonstration of her mobile music lab. This consisted of « 
converted dormobile van parked on the front lawn in which two junior children were having # 
lesson on keyboards while Cecilie happily accompanied them on an electric piano. 


Assistant Producer to Varina Verdin for ‘Fledermaus’ was Leslie Salter. Another point 0! 
interest was, that by tradition a woman played the part of Prince Orlofsky and Sylvia Gillhary 
was wonderfully haughty as the prince who could find nothing to amuse him. Understandably 
this was a favourite role for Sylvia. 


The backstage telephone rang shortly after the BLODS had celebrated ‘Champagne’ in the 
second act of Die Fledermaus on the Saturday evening. At the same time a famous comediiil 
was also celebrating with a lubricating ‘drop of the golden’ or similar at a regimental reunio/ 
of Gunners being held in the Elizabeth Room of the De La Warr Pavilion. The ‘telephone voice 
requested the presence of said comic and the call was passed on. Some minutes later to tly 
delighted surprise of the BLODS acting members, who should suddenly appear in their mids! 
backstage but that irrepressible Goon, Spike Milligan. By the time Spike had taken his ‘call 
the curtain was about to rise on a scene involving the men’s chorus dressed as priso/ 
warders. Someone lightheartedly ‘invited’ Spike to join them on stage and apparently he war 
tempted to do so until ‘powers of authority’ persuaded him that perhaps it would be wiser {0 
him to finish his celebrating back with his mates of old. Many wondered what might have 
happened had the comic genius got loose with the BLODS that Saturday evening of May 18!) 
1974. 


Dancing in a Polish duet in Act 2 was an attractive young lady named Samantha Hughes. Thi 
was the first of several BLODS shows in which ‘Sam’, who belonged to a local dance schoo! 
displayed her dancing abilities. Her obvious talent took her into professional circles includiny 
dance leads in shows like On Your Toes in the West End, touring in Chorus Line and a seria 
of parts in theatre, television and films. 


In November 1974 Lilac Time, full of Schubert’s well-loved music, saw the first appearance 
on stage of John Moxon, who at that time was assistant music teacher at the Bexhill Hig!) 
School. He had been ‘persuaded’ to play the part of Andreas Brun, his one and only role {0 
the BLODS. Having agreed to help out, poor John then had the misfortune to have the nama 
part under his photo transposed with a fellow artist (Bernard Roberts) in the programme. Thi 
was believed to be the only time in BLODS history that this sort of indignity had taken place 
In 1975 he became Assistant Musical Director to Miss Elsworth while in the chorus of Rosi 
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, taking over as MD when Cecilie left later that year. Thus Trial by Jury and HMS Pinafore 
following autumn were to be the first of several shows conducted by John. Although 
and unassuming, he was a popular man who commanded respect and attention by his 
fr musicianship. Everyone found him a pleasure to work with not only for his pleasant 
ner but also for his undoubted ability to get the best out of everyone. Eventually, two years 
, this ability was lost to the Society when he deservedly gained an important teaching 
jon as Tutor-in-charge of the County Music Centre in Lewes. 


Operetta told of an incident in the unhappy love life of Franz Schubert (a favourite lead for 
Beeson made up to look much like the famous composer). Once again the sets were 
ressively done by Bexhill’s own Penguin Players, the first of which was the Forecourt of a 
ing House into which four friends made, according to the press: “a forceful and 
Onious appearance” as they came to visit Schubert. The critic went on, “the audience is 
rded with one of the highlights of the first act, ‘Hark, hark the Lark’.” The author (playing 
|, an Opera Singer) remembered practising the songs for this scene with Jack Lennard 
ppel, a Draughtsman), Gerald Goodale (Van Schwind, a Painter), Malcolm Fursdon (von 
ber, a Poet) and Tom Beeson. One of the rehearsals took place at the home of Varina 
in (who was the producer), and a great lover of dogs. The movements involved throwing 
ne bottle, cheese and bread from one to the other singing at the same time - most 
able with timing all important. Several large dogs were sent out of the room only to cause 
ge fuss at being left out when they heard the singing and laughing. Eventually, Varina had 
choice but to let these beautiful golden labradors in because of their noise. However, when 
throwing and catching was resumed, it was simply too much for these excitable animals 
is was fun! They really got carried away - end of rehearsal. 


Time must be the one and only occasion when Leslie Salter was found wanting by the 
hill Observer. Adrian Robson had caught him out when he wrote: “Leslie Salter stood out 
ie show in the part of Otto Zell... His acting was utterly assured, with every gesture just 
it. About the only point he could be faulted on was when he forgot to take his glasses off 
re coming on stage for one of the scenes.” Naughty Leslie! 


75 


da Bailey, a born performer, first appeared on a stage when she was three. Her first 
arance with the Society was as Rose Marie in the blockbuster show of that name in 
5. The Bexhill Observer was obviously impressed: “Brenda Bailey is a delight to the eye 
ear as Rose Marie, bright, confident, with a full, clear singing voice.” Since then many a 
DS show has fortunately included her name as leading lady, and rightly so. In the 1992 
duction of The Sound of Music she made a notable mark with fine singing and acting in 
part of the Mother Abbess. Her husband, John, who had been a member of the Hastleons 
many years, also took a number of leads in BLODS productions including Captain Andy 
Showboat (1989) and Big Jule in Guys and Dolls (1991). 


Ne unusual aspect of this Rose Marie production was the programme cover which was 

igned by an inmate of Northeye Prison, then off Barnhorn Road, Bexhill. It was also 
ed to be the first time that a BLODS chorus made a stage entrance via the auditorium 
the theatre. This was for the famous wild Totem Tom-Tom dance, which was most 
ressive with the dancers in very colourful Indian costumes, described as “a spectacle in 
.” Auditorium entrances occurred in several shows after this, the last time being the 
es second act entrance in the Pirates of Penzance (1992). The Totem dance lasted nearly 
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a quarter of an hour and was extremely boring when heard on a recording because of | 
continuous unrelenting drum beat - most effective, however, when viewed on stage. (Sori 

might think this description reminiscent of the heavy beat music of the 70’s ‘pop’ world, bi 
at least it was not deafening). The production was noteworthy too for bringing togetlw 
Brenda Bailey and Roy Bicknell as main leads for the first time with the Society. 


Repeating the 1963 success the Society again had the honour of being invited to provide tl 
chorus for a programme of ‘Gilbert and Sullivan for All’ at the De La Warr Pavilion in July, 197! 
It was a pleasure to meet Thomas Round and Donald Adams once more, who together will 
other favourites Angela Jenkins (Soprano) and Jean Temperley (contralto) delighted tly 
Bexhill audience with their scintillating performances. The BLODS members naturally rose \) 
the occasion as to the manner born and thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 


Similar joyful Sunday concerts, always full of zip and enthusiasm, were to be held twice 
1976 (Messrs Round and Adams joined each time by Marilyn Hill Smith, plus Jean Temperlay 
in July and Anna Cooper in August). Two programmes in 1978 brought Marian Martin into thy 
quartet joined by Jean Temperley in July and Carole Rosen in September. Sadly the last 
those lovely, house full concerts came in 1979, (the former gentlemen accompanied on tli 
occasion by Evette Davis and Mary Hamilton). 


November 1975 saw the return to a double helping of ‘G & S’ but this time Trial by Jury 
was billed with the Society’s first production of HMS Pinafore. The BLODS veteran Lesi\: 
Salter produced Trial while Pinafore was produced by Antony Powell-Bristow (formerly of tli 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) with Les back in costume giving a fine performance as Fil! 
Sea Lord, Sir Joseph Porter, a part he “played with obvious enjoyment and verve.” The Bex\ii! 
Observer went on to say that the highlight of the show belonged to him when he clownw! 
through encore after encore of the famous trio ‘Never Mind the Way and Wherefore’ “al « 
terrifying pace.” A typical Leslie Salter performance. In fine form too was Roy Bicknell wl 
took the tenor lead in each of the shows with Doreen Carter opposite him as The Plaintiff \/ 
the first offering and Brenda Bailey as Josephine in the second. The author appeared in tli 
highest rank (playing the Judge for the first time) in Trial but as a lowly seaman just over @ 
hour later. Jack Lennard was described as “superb as crippled Dick Deadeye in Pinafore” ary! 
“equally good as the officious court usher in Trial by Jury.” The rich baritone voice and sta 
experience of Charles Eldridge was welcomed back by the BLODS when he played 
“commanding” Captain Corcoran, the second of several leading roles for the Company. Syivi 
Gillham was the only member to repeat her 1965 part - that of a bridesmaid in ‘Trial’. Joyce 
Robinson played Mrs Cripps (Buttercup) while husband, Harold, took a minor role in ead)’ 
show. The appearance of Barbara Cummins in these two musical gems was the first of mari) 
to come. She served on the Social Committee and would be remembered for singing whille 
accompanying herself on a small zither at various social events. Her last show was ‘Pirate 
in 1982. 


1976 


Oklahoma in April 1976 was the first venture into a modern American musical. It came more 
than forty years after the Society was formed and started with a problem. “BLODS in mai 
hunt” screamed a sub-heading in the local press. Even by floor rehearsals there was stil! 1 
leading man to play opposite Brenda Bailey (Laurey). 


Efforts to find a suitable man had drawn a blank and Secretary, Jack Lennard, announced thw! 
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‘would be “delighted to hear from any interested singer.” About a week later, after a 
perate search, another sub-heading appeared in the Bexhill Observer - “Straight-haired 
tly’ saves the day” together with a photograph of Peter Presence. At that time Peter was a 
lular performer in leading roles at the Stables Theatre in Hastings and as such the Society 
happy to obtain his services, straight hair and all! In spite of the initial setback the 
pany had another hit on its hands. The press reported: “There can be few amateur 
jeties capable of mounting a production with as much vim and enthusiasm as the BLODS 
into Oklahoma.” It was a resounding success which almost 5,000 people turned out to 
. Those were indeed heydays as far as public support went. Audiences of the 1990’s 
faged approximately 2,500 so it was little wonder that it was difficult to make ends meet. 
Only... ; 


this show yet another star shone forth in the Society’s firmament, that of the stunningly 
active Susan Vidal in her first leading role. Sue had joined the chorus of Rose Marie but 
this beautiful lady really came into her own. The press commented: “As to Susan Vidal’s 
le-eyed Ado Annie (the girl who couldn’t say “No”) it must be said that her lively and 
uctive attraction had to be experienced to be believed.” At one point in the plot Will Parker 
layed by the author) was required to bend Ado Annie way backwards and kiss her in a 
cho fashion (funny how some shows were more enjoyable to play than others). One 
ning this little performance very nearly flopped in more ways than one. Goaded on by 
nie, Will’s dialogue went, “Why, that ain’t nuthin’ compared to a Oklahoma hello!”, and true 
Stage directions (and perfectly happy to wrap the gorgeous Sue in his arms) he bent her 
r backwards for a long kiss. This man’s red-blooded enthusiasm began to cool rapidly 
ever, when he realised that he had perhaps overdone the macho bit. Annie’s enticing form 
heavier and heavier as she began to slide slowly backwards lower and lower to the 
und. One could forgive Sue thinking “I’ve heard of that sinking feeling, but this is 
iculous!” What might have been a complete disaster was avoided at the last moment when 
her gallantly (he thought) he managed to bend his knee where Annie finally came to rest. 
ie stage instruction read: “When he lets her go, she looks up, supreme contentment in her 
ice.” The look on Sue’s stunned face was a joy to behold as she said her line, “Hello Will!” 
e’s parents saw the episode from the front row and later Dad was remembered as saying, 
bout time somebody got her under control!” (or words to that effect). 


ue stayed with the BLODS for several years and among other scintillating performances she 
iuld be remembered for playing Carrie (Mrs Snow) in Carousel (1978) and Eileen (A Natural 
ish Girl) in The Arcadians (1979). In her time she had appeared on TV as a hostess for 
lughie Green. Her daughter, Giulia, also appeared as a dancer in several shows of this 
riod. Sue went on to join Bexhill Olde Tyme Music Hall Society where she continued to 
ine for many years - BLODS loss was BOTMS gain. 


dd how can one forget Tom Hatfield? He once handed a stage pistol to the author to shoot 
imself (after he had committed a blunder on stage) - but that was another show, another 
mpany and another story . . . Tom arrived on the scene as BLODS Stage Manager for 
klahoma (1976) and remained for over ten years. Fortunately for the Company he came with 
uch experience and it was always a satisfaction and a pleasure to know that behind the 

nes was someone who knew the ropes. Any advice or instruction he gave was usually well 
eeded; a good man to have around. 


@ autumn of 1976 saw the fourth outing of lolanthe. Playing the young lovers Strephon 
d Phyllis were Peter Presence and Brenda Bailey, with Joyce Robinson as lolanthe and 
lvia Gillham as Queen of the Fairies. As a young man forty-one years earlier, Leslie Salter 
d played the tenor lead of Earl Tolloller in the first BLODS production of lolanthe, then again 
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in 1946 and 1956. Now a little elderly for that particular part he was persuaded, rather agairisi 
his will, to assume the mantle of the Lord Chancellor, the comedy lead. The part was notorious 
for the famous ‘Nightmare’ patter song, a piece in which the singer simply dared not go 
wrong. If the performer did go astray its speed made it virtually impossible for him to pick up) 
any line let alone ad lib. Not to worry, Leslie's write-up in the Bexhill Observer conveyed all 
one needed to know - “His joy shines through his brilliant portrayal of the crusty Lord 
Chancellor. He revels in the dottiness of a chancellor besotted with his ward of court, clowns 
through his scenes with abandon and zips through jaw-breaking numbers like ‘Love 
Unrequited Robs Me of My Rest”, (the aforesaid ‘Nightmare’ song). Alas “the bunch of 
interfering do-gooder fairies” did not appear to match our Les’s outstanding performance 
“the flitting fairies are”, wrote John Dowling, “less than fleet of foot”! 


Steadfast Jack Lennard had appeared in the Peers’ chorus of the 1946 production. He nex! 
took the role of Private Willis (of the Grenadier Guards) in 1956, a part which he now repeated 
Willis opened the second act, alone, with the popular ‘When all night long a chap remains’ 
a solo which Jack made his own. Over the years he must have lost count of the number of 
times he had sung it. Being an ex-military man it suited him fine. Other than Les and Jack the 
only known BLODS faces to re-appear from the 1956 performance were Joan Salter and the 
author, both in the chorus. 


Right at the bottom of the cast list for lolanthe appeared a Train Bearer named Catherine 
Hamilton. Catherine was still at school and stage struck. She did not take part in many BLODS 
productions but that extra something was obviously there because a few years later sho 
gained entrance to the Guildhall School of Acting before turning professional under the stage 
name of Catherine Alexander. She soon had a number of engagements including “Fear on 4' 
on radio, and was spotted briefly in a TV ad for a well-known multi-national company. She also 
worked at the Edinburgh Festival. Mother, Jane Hamilton, followed her daughter into the 
Company in 1977 and remained for ten years - long enough to serve on the casting and 
management committees, where in 1983 she was responsible for the Society’s Golder 
Jubilee programmes for The Song of Norway and The Quaker Girl, two notable achievements 
which she remembered as keeping her very busy. 


The next ten years or so saw a somewhat unsettled period as far as producers were 
concerned. As co-producer for Oklahoma with Antony Powell-Bristow came a colleague 
named Phillip Hall, followed over the years by such talents as Roy Higgins (who came with 
considerable experience of ‘G & S’ both as producer and actor), Richard Burnett (of Penguin 
Players fame), Irene Spillett, Varina Verdin of course, and Brian Hick (who brought new ideas 
in open stage techniques to The Quaker Girl, and was MD for The Song of Norway, both 
staged in 1983). 


Musical directors were varied as well. Following John Moxon came Frank Sanderson, 
Jonathan Marten (who returned for the fiftieth production - Carousel in 1978), Trevor 
Sheldrake (who later became MD for a while with the Hastleons but afterwards preferred 
playing clarinet in the orchestra), Walter Bibby, Jean Tucknott (Bexhill’s well-known piano 
teacher) and David James - a wealth of talent to be sure, be they producer or MD. Hopefully, 
they enjoyed the experience as much as the BLODS and the audiences. 


1977 


In earlier years there was often someone who could understudy a key role but later, when 
there were fewer people available to act as understudy, a certain risk was inevitable. During 
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run of Orpheus in the Underworld in 1977 the Society ran into serious trouble when 
principal lady became ill. As far as can be recollected it was the first time in the history of 
BLODS that an emergency replacement was used. Tessa Kelland, playing Calliope (the 
ther of Orpheus), was struck by disaster when she began to lose her voice. This time it was 
ich more serious than the author’s problem as Ko-Ko in 1971, so he suggested contacting 
n Davis who had played Calliope for the Hastleons four years earlier. Being the stalwart 
@ was, dear Jean came over on the opening night and sat in the front stalls, pencil and pad 
hand, making hurried notes on relevant stage moves. Just as well because Tessa’s words 
d to be dubbed by other members of the cast. The following day she sang through 
lliope’s songs at MD John Moxon’s home. Jean asked for advice on what she should do if 
@ was unsure of any moves; the producer, Antony Powell-Bristow, somewhat adding to her 
ge nerves replied, “Don’t worry, play it off the cuff!” The Bexhill Observer quite rightly gave 
an a special mention and summed up what happened next under the title “Visiting star to 
rescue!” .. . Jean worked almost without the aid of a cue sheet and with her magnificent 
ging voice gained rapturous applause from an audience which clearly appreciated the 
ificulty she faced.” (She had in fact only a very small card concealed in hand with a few key 
rds written on it just in case). 


come in at a moment's notice and then perform word perfect for most of the show week 
as a tremendous effort. The BLODS could not thank Jean enough. It was indeed a prime 
ample of the usefulness of interchange as well as friendliness and comradeship between 
| societies. It was also to Jean’s credit that she recalled feeling extremely sorry at the time 

ft Tessa Kelland having gone through all the months of rehearsals only to miss the show. 


e author remembered playing Mercury to Jean Davis’s Calliope in the Hastleon production. 

t the BLODS show he decided to speed up delivery and embellish the part as messenger 

the gods by ‘winging in’ on roller skates to add to the fun of the plot! Not having had 

eeled feet for more years than he cared to look back on he practised U-turns and stops up 

d down the empty dressing room corridor before each performance. He was most happy 

find that youthful experience had not been forgotten, since flying off accidentally into the 
fchestra pit was a disturbing thought. 


veral members recalled the matinee of ‘Orpheus’ co-inciding with the cup final of that year. 
Most of the ‘shepherds’ let alone the ‘gods’ were a bit miffed at missing it on TV. Not to be 
utdone one enthusiastic thespian brought a portable radio backstage. It was not surprising 
en to find an Olympian group huddled in a listening position in one of the dressing rooms 
Whenever not otherwise engaged on Mount Olympus or gone to Hades! The finale of Act 2 
fequired all the company to descend down into the Underworld and as the curtain fell a large 
nner bearing the legend “To Hell With Everybody” could be seen. Just as the audience was 
bout to relax in the following interval much further amusement was caused when one or two 
lympian wits crossed the stage with a smaller banner showing the up-to-date score in The 
Match. The result was similarly displayed after the final curtain. Thus it was hoped that the 
jority of the supporters went home happily in more ways than one. 


lewcomer, Anthony Elvey, played Orpheus with Brenda Bailey as his wife Eurydice. The gods 

re led by Jack Lennard as Jupiter and Joyce Robinson as Juno. The part of Pluto, ruler of 

e@ underworld was taken by Peter Presence in “devilish form.” The highlight of this show was 

course the energetic Can-Can dancing. It was thought that this may well have boosted the 

les of garters and black stockings in Bexhill! Unfortunately it did little to boost ticket sales - 
‘Orpheus’ was a financial disaster to the tune of £797. 


th 1977 the newly elected committee bestowed Honorary Life Membership on two well-loved 
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ladies of the Society - Doreen Spray and Mabs Wilkes’ sister, Tommie Patrick. 


As a point of interest up until the late Seventies the lovely word ‘gay’ was frequently used |i 
its ‘proper’ sense in the lyrics of popular music and often described a sparkling show. It had 
appeared for example on a BLODS poster for Dorothy in 1957. Its change of meaning in the 
Seventies was deplored by many. The Entertainments headline for the BLODS Orpheus in the 
Underworld read: “Gay, tuneful, Orpheus is a real romp to music,” and the following show 
(Gypsy Love) was described as having “Gay gipsy [sic] melodies.” Sad it was that this 
delightful word had lost its original meaning. How was it allowed to happen? One wondered 
later what ‘the powers that be’ would have done with Bexhill’s old cinema name ‘The Gaiety 
(London Road) had it still been in existence. The author well remembered the bus conductors 
of old calling out “Gaiety!” at that stop, even for many years after the cinema had beer) 
bombed out of use during World War II. 


For the autumn production of 1977 the BLODS chose Gypsy Love, from the pen of the greal 
Franz Lehar, described as an “unashamedly Viennese operetta with a feast of romantic 
melodies,” though to some “it might seem the least significant of his works.” Richard Burnett 
director of Bexhill’s repertory company for more than a quarter of a century returned to the De 
La Warr Pavilion to produce it. The press commented: “This is not his first venture into the 
musical field as local audiences will remember the highly successful version of Salad Days by 
the Penguin Players.” Appropriately enough the scenery was by Penguin Productions Ltd. A 
new musical director also appeared in the experienced form of Frank Sanderson, organist of 
St Mark’s Church, Little Common, who had recently acted as MD to the Hastleons and the 
Eastbourne Gilbert and Sullivan Society. Frank’s wife, Iris, invariably played a leading contralto 
role during this era and was cast as Kathy. She had joined to play Katisha in the Mikado ol 
1971 and remained with the Company until 1979. 


An amusing incident in Gypsy Love was recalled by Freda Bryant (nee Wheeler) when Lucinda 
and her boyfriend, Oswald, (played respectively by Susan Vidal and Michael Randall) emerged 
from an inn finishing their refreshments. At one performance Sue, still left with a half-eaten 
sandwich with her next line coming up, and finding nowhere to place it, stuffed it quickly into 
Michael's top pocket where it remained in full view for the remainder of the scene. Perhaps this 
was appropriate for it was Oswald who always had sandwiches on his mind if not in pocket! 


Another incident which caused some trepidation was remembered by Joyce Robinson who 
played Lady Phoebe. This happened when Iris Sanderson’s necklace fell apart scattering 
beads all over the stage just as the group were going into a lively song and dance routine 
The author was playing Sir Peregrine in this little escapade and one of his lines went: “You'd 
keep csardas-ing with grand abandon, till you hadn’t got a leg to stand on!” Fortunately no 
one slipped up. And the title of the routine? “Wild, Wild!” 


A newcomer to appear in this production was Barbara Hart who played Ria. If not in the 
chorus she often took on a small part. Over the next seven years she found time to make 
herself useful on the Social as well as the Management Committees. Her children, Adam and 
Alex, also appeared in a show on occasion. 


After sixteen years with the Company this was sadly the last show for Doris Smith, another 
gentle lady, with smile to match, who had more than played her share as a most dependable 
accompanist. She was made a life member for her years of service. Thus at a committee 
meeting early in 1978 it was suggested that Anita Lee be approached to act as second pianist 
and, like Doris, her accomplished playing was always most welcome and certainly greatly 
appreciated by the Society. 
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lihough more people had attended Gypsy Love than lolanthe (put on at the same period the 
ious autumn) a small loss was made showing that it did not necessarily follow that a profit 
ould be made simply because the attendance was larger. In some ways, then, the need to 
se entrance charges the following year did not come as a complete surprise. 


@ decision to put up seat prices was announced with regret by Chairman Tom Mead at the 
nual dinner in February 1978. “It’s going to cost more to see the BLODS” announced the 
ess heading under the Entertainments section. “In the face of steadily mounting production 
ests, Bexhill Light Opera [sic] and Dramatic Society - the BLODS - have been forced to put 
» their seat prices.” This decision had been put off for a number of reasons, one being the 
lief that much of the town support came from “loyal followers who do not have deep 
eckets.” The increase in price had long been predicted and some argued that it was 
erdue. The Chairman continued, “People tell us ‘You are silly. You have been selling 
ourselves down the river for years.’ “ In his reply the deputy town mayor, Councillor Ken 
laite, backed these remarks by adding that he hoped the BLODS would continue to work as 
rd in the future, “by doing so, you bring a great deal of enjoyment to a lot of people. What 
ou do not realise about ticket prices is that if you do not make your shows viable you are 
joing to collapse. And if you collapse you will deprive those people of that pleasure.” 


nother landmark in the BLODS history came with the fiftieth production in the Spring of 1978 
ogether with higher seat prices as had been recommended. The ever popular Carousel 
as the chosen piece and the undoubted talents of Irene Spillett in her first role as producer 
or the Company were well to the fore. Her earlier work with the BLODS had come when she 
lad choreographed both Orpheus and Gypsy Love the previous year. To start with Dickie 
jurnett was signed up again as producer but when illness forced him to step down it was 
ene as choreographer who took on the extra burden as producer. Irene came well qualified 
with her own school of dance and drama in St Leonards. After dance training in the North of 
ngland she completed a teaching course at the London College of Dance and Drama (Arts 
Education). Hopes of being a soloist at the Royal Ballet School were abandoned and this was 
ollowed by bit parts in film, TV and eventually West End shows like Camelot and the Black 
d White Minstrels. By 1991 she had started her own company in Hastings, the South East 
eatre Society (SETS), which went on to perform two shows a year. This attractive, fun- 
loving and at times feisty lady produced and choreographed many great shows and each 
femained a fine tribute to her high ideals and determination to get the best out of everyone 
‘concerned. You knew when you were in a Spillett show! 


As an editor and designer of books Peter Presence, who played Billy Bigelow, produced an 
Outstanding special programme (together with his colleague, David McLeod) - a piece of 
artwork in its own right, a fine souvenir and probably, the BLODS best ever. It cost all of 20p. 


Other main roles in this production included Brenda Bailey (Julie Jordan), playing leading lady 
to Peter Presence for the fifth consecutive show, Susan Vidal (Carrie), Joyce Robinson (Nettie 
Fowler), the author (Enoch Snow) and Eric Gould (Jigger). 


Quite often the Society received just that extra pat on the back which made it all worth while. 
Warm praise came in a letter to the Bexhill Observer from a husband and wife, newcomers to 
Bexhill, who went to see Carousel not knowing whether the BLODS production would please 
or disappoint them. Being “vastly impressed” the letter went on, “We enjoyed the show every 
bit as much as we did the original London production and the BLODS talented company 
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certainly deserves the enthusiastic backing of all Bexhill’s theatregoers.” Just what the doctor 
ordered. 


Ruddigore, a musical melodrama, was not everyone’s favourite Gilbert and Sullivan; in fact 
it was believed to be an unlucky show according to some. Bexhill audiences, however, turned 
up in November 1978 and were enthusiastic enough over this BLODS revival after 39 years. 
Phillip Hall was welcomed back after two years to produce the witty lyrics and catchy melodies 
of this show which under the headline “Ruddigore is ruddy good!”, the press went on to 
describe as a “consistently lively production” which “moves along at a cracking pace.” 


When recalling shows both Roy Bicknell (Richard Dauntless, a sailor) and the author (Robin 
Oakapple, later Sir Ruthven) had a fond memory of one particular amusing incident. In the 
story Richard woos Robin’s former sweetheart away and marries her (Rose Maybud played 
by Enid Graham). Early in Act 2 Robin (now Sir Ruthven) waylays them with the intention of 
stealing away the bride. “Hold,” says Richard, “we are prepared for this.” At that moment Roy 
was required to produce a small Union Jack and wave it in defiance but forgot to pocket it on 
this occasion. The author remembered an odd smile appearing on Roy’s face as quick 
wittedly he produced a red spotted handkerchief instead, much to the amusement of 
everyone and probably more so to the ‘G & S’ fans in the audience. (Just as well he had 
something in his pocket.) “Here is a flag that none dare defy,” declared Roy, continuing his 
line and wondering how Sir Ruthven would respond. Even more laughter came when, on the 
spur of the moment, all the author could think to say was “Foiled - and by a spotted red 
handkerchief!” 


The familiar names of Susan Vidal, Sylvia Gillham, Frank Williams, Joyce Robinson, Jack 
Lennard and Charles Eldridge appeared once more, but only one reappeared from the 1939 
production - Joan Salter (who was then Joan Miller). 


After the financial disaster of Orpheus in the Underworld and a loss on Gypsy Love, higher 
seat pricing and the choice of Carousel helped to put the BLODS back into the black. The fact 
that the attendance soared to over 4,000 seemed to indicate that people were prepared to pay 
for what they wanted to see. (The outlay had exceeded £3,000). At the annual meeting in 
October Chairman Tom Mead said, “The lifeline had come from the success of Carousel and 
the honorary members’ account.” Even so, Treasurer Beryl Challis put in her pennyworth by 
warning that this was no reason for complacency - she intended to ask the Committee to 
consider a subscription increase for playing members. Nice one, Beryl! 


1979 


Other well-known names to the BLODS audiences of 1979 not already mentioned were Chery! 
Apps, Judy Copper (later Nattress), Shirley Koester, Sylvia Woodhams, Tom Marshall, Paul 
Matthews and Carlton Mullineux. Of these, Shirley Koester and Paul Matthews were to remain 
well into the 1990s both having done sterling service on the Management Committee. Tom 
Marshall eventually gave up chorus work and became a most useful ‘props’ man. His wife, 
Betty, also came along during show weeks to do her bit helping behind the scenes and as a 
dresser . 


By the end of 1979, over a period of three to four years several members who had given long 
service decided to bring their stage work with the Society to an end - Daphne Guscott, Thelma 
Hobden, Gerald Goodale, Doreen Carter, Sylvia Gillham, Barbara Grimes and Iris Sanderson. 
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irs had been a great contribution to the life of the BLODS; it was sad to see that number 
) although one or two, particularly Thelma Hobden, continued to help in other ways. 


spring offering that year was quite a gamble. According to a Bexhill Observer paragraph 
Society “have got their fingers crossed for ‘The Arcadians’ their next production, 
ing an estimated £1,500,000!” The paper was quick to correct and apologise with 
hough all BLODS productions aim to look like a million dollars, this one is not as gold-plated 
last week’s preview suggested” - the figure quoted was, fortunately for the Society, a 
inter’s error. 


an experiment and the result of a suggestion made originally at the 1977 AGM The 
adians was one of three shows listed and circulated to the members of the Company. The 
ers were The Gipsy Baron and My Fair Lady, but the first named was the clear winner in 
ensuing ballot. 


e Arcadians was chosen for other reasons too, not least that 1979 was the seventieth 
niversary of its opening at The Shaftesbury Theatre, London. Robert Courtneidge was its 
®-writer and producer and the show was a smash hit. His daughter, Cicely, who was to 
come the famous comedienne of the British theatre, then but a teenager, loved the show 
® much that she badgered her father to let her join the chorus. This request was at first 
sed with the advice that she wasn’t quite ready. Not long afterwards he relented - Cicely 
de her first appearance on the London stage not in the chorus but in the leading role of 
rysaea (an Arcadian) and sang ‘I like London.’ Thus began her distinguished stage and film 
reer. These facts had been published in various magazines of 1979 and had not been lost 
the BLODS management in that anniversary year. The part of Chrysaea was well taken by 
Osemary Mercer, another BLODS favourite. 


gressing a little, Cicely Courtneidge later married another comedy star of stage and screen, 
8 indefatigable Jack Hulbert. Bexhillians may be interested to hear that about the turn of the 
ntury, when Mr Hulbert and his brother, Claude, were quite young, they came to live in 
exhill for a few years and Jack attended a local preparatory school. In April 1930 he returned 
) Bexhill to open a Grand Bazaar and Fete at the Kursaal in aid of the Hospital building fund. 
his speech he recalled his schooldays locally and that he had made his first public 
pearance with the “Poppies” at the Shelter Hall (built in 1903 as a concert hall, now the 
luseum). 


ong other observations was the intriguing fact that the famous Ascot Race scene in My Fair 
dy was thought to be linked in some way to a very similar scene in The Arcadians (The 
stwood Races) where the eyes of the cast followed a horse race. The BLODS Committee 
so argued that The Arcadians had not been put on in the area for some years and ought to 
8 a sure fire hit with Bexhill audiences as many supporters were elderly and would love to 
ge a hit show of their youth. As the Bexhill Observer commented later, “The Arcadians is a 
, lighthearted confection with a plot so simple as to be, well, pretty daft. But what of that.” 
arly rehearsals boded well and were enjoyed by all. Everyone knew ‘The Pipes of Pan’ but 
en the other lovely music of Lionel Monckton and Howard Talbot was played and sung 
members were heard to remark, “So that’s where that tune comes from.” Being a little old- 
shioned some dialogue was up-dated as far as possible to allow for more modern tastes. 


he author, playing the comedy lead of James Smith (Simplicitas), was amused to read in the 
al press that for him, “it is going to be a show to remember. He has to swing on stage at 
le end of a rope, get pushed down a well and end up a tree. Somehow he manages to sing 
50.” The plot required him to reappear from a wishing well as a much younger man and that 
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meant donning a Shirley Temple style wig. Later he was to be described as “a cross betwea!\ 
Dolly Parton and Jimmy Savile.”! Opposite him the author had Joyce Robinson as Mrs Smith) 
his wife. Another partnership came with Susan Vidal (full of ‘the brogue’ as Eileen) and Roy 
Bicknell (Jack Meadow). 


The Bexhill Observer rated the production with former successes such as Carousel ari! 
another plus for producer/choreographer Irene Spillet. It was further described as “altogethoy 
a polished show.” Tributes came for Jack Lennard scoring a comedy hit as the lugubrious 
jockey, Doody, and for Sylvia Woodhams in her first role for the BLODS as Sandra. Her singing 
was described as “effortless” and deserving “warm applause.” Jack had one of the show's 
more famous songs, ‘My Motter’ and the fact that he was oversize for “A jockey who had neve! 
won a race” made the character even funnier. Two other ‘BLODS’ in good form from a large 
cast list were Tom Beeson, playing two separate roles (Astrophel and Bobbie) and Frank 
Williams (Father Time). 


With everything apparently going for it the show played for a full week to fairly good houses 
but was not a box office success. It would seem to be another example of the fickleness 0! 
theatre audiences and proved once again how difficult it was to choose and produce 4 
profitable show. 


During the year ways of reducing costs were looked into, one of the issues being the 
orchestra. At that time the Society was entitled to a 25% proportion of amateur players, but |! 
was thought that if it were to consist entirely of amateurs the Musicians’ Union would probably 
object and might ‘black’ the Pavilion. There was obviously no way of saving money on thal 
score. 


Another matter concerning costs surfaced during that year. There had been an overall loss o/ 
£445. It was proposed that in future the full cost of scores be borne by members and no! 
subsidised by Society funds. This proposal was carried unanimously. It was also broached 
that the Society revert to staging one show a year but no conclusion was reached on the 
matter. Later in the year, however, the members found that their subscriptions were to bi 
raised, as warned by the Treasurer the previous year, and advertising in the programmes was 
to be increased to help with revenue. Out of some 100 traders eventually circularised 
regarding the latter, there was only one positive reply! 


Phillip Hall produced as well as played in Patience that Autumn so he was kept pretty busy 
He offered to take on the part of Major Murgatroyd, one of a trio of lovesick officers of the 
Dragoon Guards, when no-one appeared available to fill that role. The two other officers wera 
Jack Lennard as the crusty Colonel Calverley and the author as the toffee-tasting Duke 0! — 
Dunstable. The singing of the chorus of very military-looking gentlemen more than made uj) 
for lack of numbers when they appeared in their very smart scarlet uniforms. A similar chorus 
of Dragoons had last entered 42 years earlier back in 1937 when Patience first appeared o1) 
the stage of the De La Warr Pavilion. Key love leads were taken by Enid Graham (Patience) 
and Charles Eldridge (Bunthorne) and the part of Grosvenor was played by newcomer Tony 
Potter. 


At this point a few lines concerning one of the ‘rapturous maidens’ would not come amiss 
Lady Jane was played by Sylvia Gillham, another long serving, hard working member of the 
Society. Her first show was The Sorcerer in 1961, but sadly she had decided to make Patience 
her swan song. In this, her last show, she played opposite the author but it was a very brie! 
and pointed stage relationship which came with almost the last words of the script. Lady Jane 
was chosen by the dragoons’ Duke to be his bride with the immortal words: “In common 
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ess (speaking to the maidens), | think | ought to choose the only one among you who has 
misfortune to be distinctly plain. Jane!” According to the script the Duke was accepted 
the rest of the ‘truly lovely’ maidens then retired disappointed! 


well as playing many leads during her long membership Sylvia served on the management 
m for ten years until 1980. For a while during the Seventies one of her duties, which she 
k on with minimum briefing, was the responsibility for a booking system whereby she held 
seating plan for a show. Under this ‘voucher scheme’ members who were in the show 
uld gain priority bookings for relatives and friends after the Honorary Members but before 
general public. Row M (the first raised row in the stalls) was always one of the prized 
itions. Tickets had therefore to be issued on a strictly first come first served basis for 
ious reasons, but even so people still became irate if they did not get their treasured seats. 
jally poor Sylvia was given an extra headache after she had allocated seats unknowingly 
ich some BLODS supporters claimed as theirs by right - seats they said which had always 
en allocated to them. She then had the unenviable task of pacifying disappointed patrons. 
connection with all this Sylvia worked in close liaison with Joan Corke, the ever helpful box 
Hifice manageress for the Pavilion. The voucher idea may well have brought more people to 
in the Hon Members Scheme in order to make sure of their favourite seats. Eventually the 
em was dropped, the Pavilion entrance hall saw show members queueing for themselves 
and no headaches for Sylvia. 


i his script Gilbert referred to various well-known figures with whom the Victorian audiences 
Would expect to be familiar. In the programme for this production of Patience a short glossary 
peared listing some of his (Gilbert’s) references, one of which read: “Paddington Pollaky; 
natius Paul Pollaky, an Austrian who settled in London in the 1860’s at Paddington Green, 
Wd became famous as a private detective.” Another was ‘Julien; French musician and 
onductor, given to excessive showmanship, 1812-60.” For the uninitiated there were twenty 
Other Victorian names listed as being in the script. It would be an interesting exercise perhaps 
re could list, in a similar way, names of familiar figures of the present day who might 
ome as obscure in another hundred years or so. 


might strike some as apt when a few shots of criticism fired at this production by the Bexhill 
server (the critic, it seems, lost patience with parts of the show) were quickly returned with 
broadsides of support from two gallant theatregoers - the critic had “a lot to learn,” it was “very 
Nard to believe that the production was the same show my friends and | had enjoyed so 
Much” and “an unwarranted scathing review.” 


The end of the decade might have appeared to end on a flat note, but not to worry, there were 
plenty of fine colourful and spirited musicals yet to come. Patience was needed! 
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42. THE NEW MOON May 1970. 
Left to right: Barbara Grimes, Gordon Edwards, Kay Marsden, Jean Town (later Spray), . 
Susan Holman. 


42A. Left to right: Tom Mead, Tom Beeson, Gordon Edwards, Jeremy Cartwright, 
Jack Lennard, Robert May. 
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43. THE MIKADO November 1971. 
Left: John Clarke, Gordon Edwards. Right: Sylvia Gillham, Varina Verdin, Daphne Guscott. 


43A. Left to right: Sylvia Gillham, Iris Sanderson, Gordon Edwards, Jack Lennard, 
Varina Verdin, Roy Bicknell. 
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44, BLODS Dinner 1972 De La Warr Pavilion. 
Left to right: Harold Partridge (Musical Director), Mayoress and Mayor (Alderman & Mrs W G Sansom), Tom Mead (Chairman) with 
Stephanie Mead, Mrs Rene Bedford with Howard Bedford (President). 
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46. YEOMEN OF THE GUARD November 1972. 
Main Principals, far left: John Clarke with Tessa Kelland. Centre right: Gordon Edwards, Maeliosa Goodale, Eric Rogers. 
Far right: Roy Bicknell in doorway standing behind Iris Sanderson. 
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47. WHITE HORSE INN May 1973. 
Left to right: Patricia Detheridge, Ted Unwin, Leslie Salter, Jack Lennard, Michael Randall, 
Walter Clifton. Front: Roy Bicknell. 


47A. Centre: Tessa Kelland, Gordon Edwards. 
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49. DIE FLEDERMAUS May 1974. 
Left to right: Doreen Carter, Joyce Robinson, Roy Bicknell. 


49A. LILAC TIME November 1974. 
Left to right: Gerald Goodale, Malcolm Fursdon, Gordon Edwards, Jack Lennard. 


“ 
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50. ROSE MARIE June 1975. 
Centre left to right: Brenda Bailey, Gordon Edwards with Samantha Hughes. 


50A. HMS PINAFORE November 1975. 
Left to right, front: Doreen Carter, Freda Bryant, Tom Marshall, Brenda Bailey, Roy Bicknell 
Sylvia Gillham, Graham Peters. 
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54. ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD May 1977. 

The Company at Sidley CP School for rehearsal. 

Back left to right: Jack Lennard, David Clifford, John Moxon (MD), Tony Wren, Arthur Snellgrove, Frank Williams, Gordon Edwards, 
Tony Bristow (Producer), Michael Randall, Terry Carter, Graham Peters, Brian Leggat, Stuart McCormick, Leslie Salter. 
Middle: Sheila Stevens, Joan Salter, Jane Hamilton, Brenda Bailey, Barbara Grimes, Joan Winterbottom, Tessa Kelland, 
Joyce Robinson, Hazel Paine(?), Margaret Potter (née Hunnisett). 

Front: Freda Bryant (née Wheeler), Bridget Mantle, Carol Viner, Rosemary Mercer, Brenda Randall, Lesley Blower(?), Judy Copper (later 
Nattress), Aideene Turley, Doris Smith (Piano). 
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55. ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD May 1977. 
t to right: Graham Peters, Joyce Robinson, Jack Lennard, Terry Carter, Sylvia Gillham, 
Brian Leggat, Margaret Potter (née Hunnisett), Rosemary Mercer, Gerald Goodale. 
Seated: Gordon Edwards. 


55A. GYPSY LOVE November 1977. 
Michael Randall and gypsy girls. 
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56. THE ARCADIANS May 1979. 
Left to right: John Toth, Tom Beeson, Gordon Edwards, Roy Bicknell, Terry Carter. 


56A. PATIENCE November 1979. 

By 1993 these four Dragoons together represented 94 years service to the BLODS. All hai 

served on a committee. Left to right: Tom Marshall (16 yrs), Brian Leggat (25 yrs), 
Terry Carter (22yrs), Tony Wren (31 yrs). 
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THE EIGHTIES 


Winds, witches and jubilee 


The Merry Widow, the BLODS resounding success of nine years 
earlier, sparkled anew in 1980 with Brenda Bailey just right in the title 
role. Roy Bicknell, who had previously played Camille (a French 
Count), made a dashing Count Danillo and was in excellent voice. Now 
in the shoes of Camille was newcomer Chris Edmunds, who was 
destined to play a number of tenor leads for the Company for the first 
half of the Eighties. Another excellent performance came from Sue 
Vidal as Valencienne. Jack Lennard, who had played Cascada in the 
first ‘Widow’, took on the role of Pritsch. Of the earlier six Grisettes (the 
-Can dancers) only Rosemary Mercer seemed to have the required stamina to continue. 
author was the only other person to repeat his role, that of Njegus, the factotum of Baron 
a (Frank Williams). 


Sblems again! The Bexhill’s Observer's shattering heading “BLODS big show loss” spoke 
itself. And this in spite of trying to reduce costs by cutting the usual spring run of seven 
eiformances down to six (Tuesday to Saturday plus matinee). It was suggested that the 
jety might be in danger of disbanding if its shows did not get more support from Bexhill. 
k in 1971 an estimated cost of £1,500 for the ‘Widow’ was announced. By 1980 this had 
n to £3,750 against total takings at the De La Warr Pavilion of £2,900 - a difference of £850. 
is prompted the Chairman, Tom Mead, to remark “If people really want to see the shows 
dly enough they will come. We can’t go on making losses like this.” At a meeting of Rother 
Suncil’s recreation committee, Councillor Megan Traice said she was “very worried” about 
BLODS position. “They are very down in the dumps about it,” she said, “There should be 
ymething the Council can do to help.” Councillor lvor Brampton added, “It would be a 
agedy for Bexhill if it didn’t have the BLODS. The town would be poorer without them.” David 
ke, then Rother’s Director of Entertainments, said there was nothing that could be done to 
p financially, but he would be willing to discuss with the BLODS ways of saving money. 
Jatters were apparently eased by some reduction in labour costs. 
exactly an auspicious start to the new decade. A look at average attendance figures 
icated the gradual decline in public support: 
3,350 (1973 - 82) 
2,668 (1978 - 87) 
2,530 (1983 - 92) 


accountably, there was a sudden drop in attendance after 1976, only Carousel in 1978 
,036) came anywhere near earlier figures. The support for Carousel by comparison in 1993 
2,276; quite a difference! No particular reason could be found for the fall in attendance 
ce the mid-Seventies. Possible causes had been hinted at e.g. the decline in Bexhill’s 
lvate schools and hotels which usually meant block bookings, and less press coverage than 
old. (When the Bexhill Observer's office was situated in Western Road there had always 
n several photos of the relevant production on display in the window during the actual 
w week). Lack of public transport for those without cars had also been blamed, but looking 
k to late in 1980, records showed that the BLODS committee had agreed to check with 
De La Warr Pavilion as to the possibility of setting up a new local bus service with late night 
s from the Pavilion to outlying parts of the town. The local bus companies, however, 
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declined to make any arrangements in view of lack of support. A similar idea was mooted tw 
years later when transport for audiences was discussed - posters were to include the wor(ls 
“Book your taxi early!” But whatever the causes of lower attendances it would seem thi 
public tastes had simply changed over the years. 


The Merry Widow of 1980 records only five people who were on stage twenty years earlier |i) 
The Gipsy Baron of 1960 - Thelma Hobden, Varina Verdin, Freda Bryant (nee Wheeler), Jac 
Lennard and the author. Longstanding stalwarts Joan and Leslie Salter were also on stag 
(although neither had taken part in The Gipsy Baron). Also still appearing after ten years 0 
more with the Society were Patricia Detheridge, Mary Hawkins, Rosemary Mercer, Roy 
Bicknell, Brian Leggat, Stuart McCormick and Tony Wren; a goodly number of regulars | 
keep the ship stable and on course. 


“The Best of the BLODS” was presented at the High School, Bexhill (a month prior to The 
Merry Widow) in an attempt to regain some of the previous losses. This was an evening 0 
music from the Society’s most recent shows and admission (£2) included a buffet suppo 
With pianists Anita Lee and Doris Robertson, excerpts from The Arcadians, Ruddigor# 
Oklahoma, Patience, Carousel, Lilac Time and The Merry Widow (a taster) were conducted by 
Trevor Sheldrake and compered by Leslie Salter. Since these shows had been performed biy 
the Company during the previous seven years, most of the selections were performed by 
members in their original roles backed by a chorus where necessary. The evening resulted |i 
a welcome £117 profit, but nowhere near enough to offset the loss eventually sustained 0) 
The Merry Widow. 


Of the outstanding shows of the decade Fiddler on the Roof in November 1980 musi rale 
very highly. In this everyday tale of Jewish folk in Tsarist Russia the powerful personality 0! 
David Morley (perfect in the role of Tevye, giving a most polished performance) dominated tle 
stage. The Society was indeed very fortunate to get David on this occasion. This wonder\\i) 
star had worked with several companies over a number of years at various venues in tlie 
South East, appearing in many plays and musical productions - and the experience showai) 
His very presence seemed to lift the whole of the Company onto a higher plane. Joyce 
Robinson leapt with alacrity at the challenge of playing Golda (Tevye’s wife) and once agai 
came up trumps, but then all the Company rose to the occasion. 


The Society was now running into a decade when it would be grateful to find a number of well 
known Hastleons treading the boards with them from time to time. 


Among the dramatis personae were two stars of the Hastleons - Michael Woodhams (Perchil) 
and Anne Greenhalf (Fruma-Sarah). The cast included longstanding ‘Blod’, Ted Unwii\ 
(Mordcha) and two newcomers destined to become new stars in the Society’s firmamen| 
Julie George as Tevye’s eldest daughter (Tzeital) and Gerald Witts (the Constable). Tle 
Fiddler was usually played by a male performer. However, on this occasion young Wen(ly 
Hawkins not only demonstrated the right light- fingered touch on the ‘silent fiddle’ but also the 
ability to move well - her Thespian qualities no doubt picked up from another Compajjy 
regular, her mother, Mary. Making her last appearance in the chorus was another veieril) 
“Blod’, Bridget Mantle, who had also been a longstanding member of St Stephen’s choir. She 
was one of the ‘originals’ persuaded by Mabel Wilkes to join the BLODS way back in 194f 
when the Society was re-formed. 


Some idea of the standard set by this production can be gained from the Bexhill Observe! 
critic: “Seldom have | seen such a professional performance from an amateur company so | 
you have not already seen the show don’t miss today’s last performance.” 
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ost unbelievably, despite success and a better sized audience, this top rate show which 
st nearly £4,000 made a small loss. Once again lack of support had cast a small cloud over 
BLODS after all its time and effort. 


ie post-show discussion Tom Mead pointed out: “When you get into performing the bigger 
Ws we are talking about a lot of money. This is why we, like many other operatic groups, 

do Gilbert and Sullivan productions which act as a financial break since you don’t have 
ay royalties and they are always popular.” (Financially this was not to prove the case in 
s to come when D’Oyly Carte re-instated itself.) 
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as time to raise seat prices and so these became £1.80, £1.50 and £1.20. The senior 
en rate for the first performance or the matinee was £1; children’s prices were £1 for any 
lormance. There was a free seat for every block of ten booked. It was also agreed that non- 
Ng members’ subscriptions should be increased to £4 and those of Honorary Members to 


February 1981 the BLODS learnt with regret of the death of Howard Bedford, President of 
Society for nearly fifteen years until the mid-Seventies. Howard was a kindly gentleman 
had been a great supporter and wise adviser for a long time. His delightful wife, Rene, 
yed lead violin in the orchestra for many years and both had been granted Life 
mbership. 


ntion the names of Buffalo Bill, Chief Sitting Bull and Pawnee Bill and immediately the 
sical Annie Get Your Gun comes to mind. This was the chosen production for the 
ing. In a further effort to cut costs the Society returned to five performances - the extra 
rmances over the previous ten years had made little impact on the number of BLODS 
lowers. Thus both annual productions continued in the old formula, Wednesday to 
urday plus the usual matinee, apart from a one-off run of six performances in 1985 (Chu 
in Chow). 


er the ‘Entertainments’ section the Bexhill Observer reported a “Memorable ‘Annie’ from 
BLODS.” After her debut the previous year, Anne Greenhalf was most aptly cast in the lead 
the legendary Annie Oakley and opposite her as hero, Frank Butler, who could be more 
ng than another Hastleon of fame - Freddie Baggs? (The author was already familiar with 
talent having played the Fiddler opposite Freddie’s magnificent Tevye in a Hastleon 
duction some years earlier). Among favourable comments the critic wrote that Anne 
enhalf “gives one of the best performances | have seen from the BLODS.” Freddie also 
e in for a fair share of praise and was thought to be “equally good casting.” Producer 
 Spillett and Musical Director, Trevor Sheldrake, were described as having “teamed well 
putting together a vintage show.” Other admirable performances singled out by the press 
e from Jack Lennard (perfect as the venerable showman, Buffalo Bill) and Michael 
dall (Chief Sitting Bull). 


amusing incident in each of two different productions of this musical was recalled by 
jous members of the BLODS. It occurred in the same place with the gun ‘business’ in Act 
Scene 1 (the deck of a cattle boat). Annie got her gun alright but ‘Little Sure Shot’ sure 
n't shine in either case. 
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In the BLODS version, and as the script required, Annie decided to practise a |illle 
sharpshooting from the side of the ship. One evening Anne Greenhalf sighted her rifle, took 
steady aim and pulled the trigger fully expecting the usual report from the props gun fired |) 
the wings by Tom Hatfield - nothing happened. Aiming a second time Anne tried again 
nothing. With renewed vigour and a determined look in her eye our heroine aimed for a third 
time resulting in another loud silence. At that, an exasperated Tom lost his cool and exclaimat 
quite loudly, “Oh bang, b....y bang!” Anne heard the remark and barely kept a straight face 
she also reckoned it was heard clearly over the footlights. After that our Tom kept blocks 0 
wood ready - they were always handy for second string sound effects! 


The other version had taken place a few years earlier when the BLODS made up a coach pally 
for a social outing to enjoy the show put on elsewhere in the county. On this occasion, who 
Annie took aim, the gun fired. The target appeared to be left of stage but to the absolute 
delight of the audience a stuffed bird then sailed almost horizontally through the air {rot 
behind and over Annie’s shoulder to land dejectedly just in front of her. Whether this was 
intentional or whether some backstage joker lost his sense of direction will probably never be 
known (perhaps he/she was fired!), but the audience appreciated one of the great ‘moment 
in live theatre. 


The ‘Gentlemen of Japan’ fanned their faces and the forever youthful minstrel wandered onl 
the De La Warr stage for the fourth time since the War. The evergreen Mikado was bach 
hopefully to make more money for the BLODS in 1981. Of the cast ten years earlier only Roy 
Bicknell and the author repeated their roles of Nanki-Poo and Ko-Ko respectively. Jac} 
Lennard had played the title role the last time, and might have appeared demoted as |i 
stooped to the level of being the gross and lordly Pooh-Bah - but none of it; his performance 
was described as a particular high spot, his powerful voice and comic dignity exactly 
matching the part. Accompanying Cheryl Apps (Pitti-Sing) were two very talented newcomer 
Annaliese Dann (Yum-Yum) and Barbara Ward (Peep-Bo) who together made a fine trio 0) 
Japanese maidens. Gerald Witts (Pish-Tush) and Joyce Robinson (Katisha) completed a) 
excellent principal line-up. The former Yum-Yum, Varina Verdin, was now Producer and Jedi 
Tucknott became Musical Director for the BLODS for the first time. Of the Nobles only thro 
returned: Brian Leggat, Stuart McCormick and Leslie Salter. Among the Schoolgirls | 
reappear were Joan Salter and Mary Hawkins, who this time was accompanied by hv 
daughter Wendy (of Fiddler fame). Sadly, it was Joan’s farewell to the stage after so mary 
years. Uniquely, she was the last of the original performers, having taken part in the firs! 
Mikado of 1933, and chose to make her exit with the same show in which she had made hw 
debut. Roy Bicknell’s wife, Jean, and daughter, Jayne, joined the Schoolgirls thus making thy 
family complete. 


The role of Ko-Ko is inevitably that of a clown and some of his lyrics have by tradition to bi 
regularly updated as succeeding generations could find some allusions incomprehensible, 0 
even offensive, in fact they border on racism in one place. Such issues occur for example |i 
the song ‘As some day it may happen.’ In the 1971 production Ko-Ko remembered borrowin\) 
two scooters for the trio ‘Here’s a how-de-do!.’ Both were kept in the wings on one side (reac) 
for any encores.) One scooter was used to cross the stage ending up in the opposite wing) 
with the noise of a large pile of empty tins. While the song continued, he ran down the 
backstage corridor (kept specially clear) reappearing on the second scooter, which carried ai) 
L plate, and crossed the stage again by the same route. All this had to be timed in order \\ 
enter exactly on cue for his verse of the trio. No scooters were available for the 1981 versio| 
of this famous song. Instead a tiny bicycle was obtained. This was ridden around the stag 
into the wings and, following the sound of a crash, Ko-Ko was returned to the stage sittin) 
dazedly in a wheelbarrow propelled by coolie Terry Carter and dumped unceremonious\) | 
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re stage holding a broken bicycle wheel in his hand. More fun followed when on 
rishing his fan, it unfolded in traditional fashion in bits and pieces. 


se references to Ko-Ko’s character have been recorded because of subsequent criticism 
e local press. Having given his all, Ko-Ko was somewhat surprised, if not dismayed, to 
: “Their otherwise admirable show at the De La Warr Pavilion this week was reduced in 
s to the level of pantomime by the insertion of modern lyrics and parochialisms.” “The 
ent of circus” was also amongst critical phrases. The ‘crits’ were a little hurtful when one 
ised that the formula changes were carried out in a similar way in the Society’s earlier 
‘ados which had all been accepted as traditional interpretations. 


BLODS, like most societies, were usually prepared to accept any criticism that might 
me along (and rightly so) but to many the various criticisms were thought inappropriate and 
n to dispute in this instance. The write-up brought a barrage of protests including a letter 
Orting to come from a ‘Japanese’ Bexhillian: “Pantomime and circus not part of show. 
time of honourable ancestors Gilbert and Sullivan, show Mikado always contain topical 
ion and innuendo, custom started by Excellent D’Oyly Carte as any Japanese well 
re.” It was signed “U R Wong and other honourable acquaintances.” The critic was 
led to his/her opinion and having the right to fire back, did so: “it doesn’t mean | have to 
it - or say | approve if | don’t!” 


r all was said and done Peep-Bo’s remark,” It does seem to take the top off it, you know” 
ed appropriate. Ko-Ko himself might well have added, “Ah well, you can’t win ‘em all - at 
it's better than being buried alive”! 


embering the incident the author was prompted to write: 
In the year ’81 Ko-Ko’s song 
Was thought by the Press to be wrong, 
From among the replies 
One took the first prize 
It was signed by a fan - U R Wong! 


itturned out the 1981 Mikado did well with 3,000 or so in the audience but it was 600 down 
the previous Japanese venture. Neither, however, was it anything like the Silver Jubilee 
ion of 1958 when memory indicated figures nearer 5,000, with ‘house full’ boards at the 
ly. Those were the days. It should be mentioned that each of these productions ran for the 
me number of performances, that is five, Monday to Saturday plus matinee. 


the time of the October 1981 AGM Jack Lennard had given service as Secretary over a 
jod of 26 years. In recognition of this, on behalf of the Society the Chairman, Tom Mead, 
ented him with a cut glass decanter and set of glasses. In his reply Jack mentioned in 
icular Thelma Hobden, Joyce Robinson and Bert Mayger (Orchestra Secretary) who had 
n of great help to him during his term of office as Honorary Secretary. Jack, however, 
ined as head of the Production Committee. 


Treasurer, Charles Bryant, was much happier than at the last meeting as, despite losses 
oth productions during the year, the balance in hand was some £600 up on the previous 
ar. This had been mainly due to profits on the Hon Members Schemes, the Spring Concert 
a Midsummer Barn Dance. The latter, a new venture, was enjoyed on this one occasion 
e@ main hall of the De La Warr Pavilion to the music of The Ranters. 
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Two favourites from 1965 and 1966 were repeated in the summer and autumn of 1982 thou)! 
not in the same order - The Student Prince and The Pirates of Penzance, (the latter playai! 
this time without Trial by Jury). Varina Verdin produced both shows with a change of Music# 
Director for the year, Walter Bibby. The gap of sixteen to seventeen years had obviously take! 
its toll on acting members; an examination of the cast lists revealed that there were very few 
survivors from the Sixties versions and they were all men. Tony Wren and the author still had 
their sea legs as pirates and facing them for a second time noble ‘BLOD’, Jack Lennard 
repeating his bravura performance as Sergeant of Police, (actually his third effort since 1949) 


Few would forget Jack’s rich rendering of the immortal policeman’s song, ‘When a felon’s no 
engaged in his employment.’ As when singing ‘When all night long a chap remains’, the 
famed sentry’s ditty from lolanthe, Jack’s voice might almost have been made for these two 
‘G&S’ characters. 


This trio of BLODS was joined by Leslie Salter, making his second appearance in The Studer 
Prince. Having previously played Lutz he returned this time in the role of Dr Engel (the Prince’ 
mentor), the part taken by Jack in the 1966 version. Jack now took on the role of Count Voi 
Mark the Prime Minister. Tony Wren and the author played smaller roles in the 1966 show ari! 
each changed his character for the 1982 show. Roy Bicknell and Brenda Bailey blendai! 
beautifully as the sad hero and heroine playing respectively the handsome duty-ridden prince 
and his lovely Kathie. Both were in admirable form, singing and acting. Other “convincing 
performances came from Joyce Robinson (The Grand Duchess) and Carlton Mullineux as 4 
foppish manservant. 


Cheryl Apps by this time had made several appearances in leading roles. On this occasio)\ 
she was cast as Gretchen and remembered the grimacing that went round the compajiy 
during one scene when ‘props’ unexpectedly used cider vinegar to look like wine! Assumin\) 
the same liquid was used for beer perhaps this reminiscence explained the one ‘crit’ of th 
opening night - “more life and verve could be given to the famous Drinking Song - in the show 
it is treated more like a madrigal than a rollicking, tankard-bashing carouse.” (The BLOD!, 
were only used to the real thing, don’t you know). The stage smiles were restored who) 
something more palatable turned up for the rest of the week. 


Over 3,500 people saw the 1966 ‘Student’: in 1982 the figure dropped to just about 2,700) 
There were apparently no audience figures available for the 1965 ‘Pirates’, but in 1982 it cil 
better than the ‘Student’ with attendance close on 3,000. 


In September 1982 the hardworking Social Committee did the Society proud when it arrangal 
a coach outing to see the recently up-dated and hilarious production of The Pirates 0! 
Penzance, starring Tim Curry and Pamela Stephenson at London’s Drury Lane Theatre. The 
show had rave reviews and all who saw it will aver that it was indeed a superb version ari! 
enormous fun. The BLODS were totally delighted. 


And so, memories harkened back to the BLODS fourth Pirates of Penzance {hii 
November. The curtain rose on the familiar rocky seashore revealing what must have 
appeared to be an elderly overgrown gnome cavorting around while pouring piratical sherly 
for a rum lot of Cornish cut-throats. Samuel was played by a jovial little gentleman namo 
Stanley Holland. Sporting his own white beard and metal-rimmed spectacles the diminutive 
Sam could surely have stood no more than five feet tall. His stature thus added to the fun by 
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aking a perfect foil to the magnificent Pirate King in the form of Charles Eldridge. It was, 
fortunately, Stan’s one and only appearance for the BLODS but it was unique. With Chris 
dmunds as Frederic, Brenda Bailey as Mabel, Joyce Robinson as Ruth and Gerald Witts 
aying the sneaky fib-telling Major-General, the show was an ensured success. 


One respect ‘Pirates’ of 1982 was an innovative show. To the astonishment of the audience 
rollicking band of pirates’ suddenly appeared during the second act not on stage but at the 
ck of the auditorium. The players had gone outside the theatre and crept ‘with cat-like tread’ 
Nlo position behind the back row. This piratical crew proceeded slowly down the two main 
sles singing and threatening members of the audience with pistols and cutlasses as they 
ent. It made some people at the back jump a bit at first but everyone loved it especially 
ildren. If a pirate located someone he knew it was great fun when that person reacted in 
nock horror. (One or two even feigned retaliation). This is believed to be the first time that the 
ODS had made use of the auditorium for an entrance. 


0 incidents occurred during rehearsals for ‘Pirates’. The producer, Varina Verdin, was 
Javing not a little trouble with the chorus of police. Part of the choreography required the 
plicemen to move two paces forward and one back, ending with a frightened pile-up on exit. 
pical of most male chorus lines when working together, complications ensued in trying to 
ombine the words with the movements - particularly without scores in hand. (Girls, by the 
ay, are invariably much brighter and quicker on the uptake than their male counterparts 
en it comes to learning their roles!) Many attempts were made to get it all just right and that 
gant finding a suitable place in the musical score so that the confused men knew where they 
ere - hopefully. This happened to be a certain letter H and so was born the phrase “Back to 
4.” Ever since then, whenever something needed that extra repetition during rehearsals, 
prtain ‘old hands’ in the Company referred to the honoured letter H regardless of the place 
whatever production. 


factising ‘police movements’ at home one evening the writer became a little too engrossed. 
hile singing and moving with score in hand he managed somehow to up-end himself, 
aking a complete back somersault over the arm of a chair and hitting his head on a door. 
king himself off the floor, considerably dazed, he found that he was bleeding quite badly 
om the scalp. With some difficulty he managed to ‘phone a doctor who fortunately came 
hin ten minutes and promptly put five stitches in the wound. The writer had recently moved 
Ouse and, as he was living alone with no friends nearby, the physician put him on the settee, 
overed him with a rug and made him a cup of tea. He was told not to move for at least an 
Jour and then to go straight to bed. Not “a policeman’s happy lot” and end of rehearsal. In 
ie event a crack on the head seemed apt - he was required to wear his uniform back to front 
d face the wrong way! 


it the AGM in October 1982 the Chairman, Tom Mead, had a most pleasant duty in reporting 
at the Committee had decided to bestow the position of Life Membership of the Society on 
gslie and Joan Salter and Jack Lennard. This was in appreciation of the stalwart service 
en to the Society over many years. By this time both Les and Joan had been with the 
ODS for almost fifty years and Jack for nearly forty years. All richly deserved this special 


e first mention of the present Hall Fund came at the same AGM and the project (launched 
1983) was put in the capable hands of Jack Lennard. The BLODS aimed to mark their 
olden Jubilee by raising enough cash to buy their own home, premises where they could 
ot only rehearse and hold meetings, but also store costumes and scenery. With this aim in 
find the Society opened the fund with a donation of £100 and appealed for other direct 
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donations, interest free loans and covenants. To quote Tom Mead, the Chairman: “We feel that 
a permanent home for the BLODS would be a tangible and imaginative project to mark this 
(50th) milestone in our history - something to ensure that musical theatre lives and prospers 
in Bexhill in the years ahead.” 


1983 


By this time a Hall Sub-Committee had been formed and, following appeals in both spring and 
autumn programmes in 1983, monies were gratefully received. (The Hall Fund had also beer) 
| known as the Jubilee Hall Fund as well as the Headquarters Fund). At first, Jack Lennard 
| | (Fund Secretary) had reported that there were no suitable buildings available at that time and 
| he was looking into all possible sources of income. Early 1983 brought promise of premises 
| with news that the Malet Hall (The Church of the Good Shepherd, Bexhill) would be coming 

on to the market. Unhappily this fell through and the BLODS settled back to Sidley County 
Hi Primary School, then becoming an increasingly expensive venue, for rehearsals. Enquiries fo 
alternative accommodation continued. By May, the Hall Fund was nearing its first £1,000, 4 
| figure passed shortly afterwards. An encouraging start. 


| Golden Jubilee Year started busily. It saw much activity and a number of ideas put forward to 
celebrate the fifty memorable years of bringing musical shows to Bexhill. 


| To start with, a new Orchestra Secretary in the shape of Andrew Gill appeared on the scene 
| Andrew became a popular and capable figure, particularly when he let his fellow musicians 

loose in a ‘jam session’ which sometimes occurred on special occasions after a final curtain 
i He took over from Bert Mayger, another admired and longstanding supporter of the BLODS 
i] who unfortunately had died suddenly the previous year. Bert’s wife, Joan, had also beer 
| much involved with Wardrobe duties throughout most of the Seventies. Both husband an 
wife had made a fine team contributing a great deal, mainly behind the scenes. 


| To celebrate this special golden year The Song of Norway was chosen for the spring offering 
and, as a prologue or taste of what was to come, a very successful Norwegian Evening was hel<! 
at the Manor Barn, Bexhill, in April. Eighty people sat down to Smorgasbord refreshments anc 
enjoyed an evening of Norwegian entertainment by some of the members followed by dancing 
| for everyone. More money was raised on another occasion by running a coffee morning al 
| Parkhurst Hall, Bexhill, and the two events contributed over £100 to the Hall Fund. 


The show was the last to be fully rehearsed at Sidley C P School and proved to be one of the 
il most demanding that the Society had attempted. It is worthy of note that at least 40 of the 
colourful costumes were made by the BLODS own Wardrobe Mistress, Thelma Hobden 
another great example of her extremely hard work and dedication. 


The Song of Norway, based on the life and music of Edvard Grieg, was a complicated ani 
difficult show in many ways. Over thirty characters appeared in the operetta; together will) 
ill chorus and dancers, the number on stage was nearer sixty people. The piece also demanded 
a pianist of outstanding ability to play the famous Concerto. The BLODS were most fortunate 
} to obtain the services of attractive Gillian Sanders, who played brilliantly. The Musical Directoy 
il was Brian Hick with the production and choreography once more in the capable hands o! 
\) Varina Verdin. There were also two rehearsal pianists, Alan Anderson and Henry Chaplin. The 
production was unique in that Brenda Bailey was joined by husband, John, and daughter 
| Cathy - all in named roles. Brenda as Nina Hagerup (Grieg’s lover) and John as Maestri 
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Pisoni were in their usual fine form - John particularly enjoyed getting his tongue round an 
Hlalian accent. Cathy Bailey, not to be outdone, played Grima, one of the children. John, a 
lastleon friend, was to appear in a number of leading roles for the BLODS over the following 
‘years and would be specially remembered for playing W S Gilbert in Tarantara! Tarantara! 
(1984) and Captain Andy in Showboat (1989). 


The part of Edvard Grieg was played by John Alexander and his poet friend, Rickard, by Chris 
dmunds. The parents of Grieg were well taken by Michael Randall and Joyce Robinson. The 
thor, in the comedy role of Count Peppi, was partnered by lovely guest artist Janice Reeves 

© was splendid as the vivacious opera singer Louisa Giovanni. Her part as the predatory 
rima donna was described by the Bexhill Observer as being “magnificently sung and carried 
with tremendous stage presence.” 


‘Bt Michael’s Church Hall, Bexhill was the venue for the usual after-show party, aptly named ‘A 
Norwegian Nosh’. As part of the Jubilee celebrations it was followed by another happy event, 
A barn dance held in September at St Peter's Community Hall, Bexhill. Both were thoroughly 
Onjoyed by all. 


Such was the popularity of the show that it created a precedent at the De La Warr Pavilion by 
faving the balcony open for every performance; but in spite of excellent attendances, the 
highest for several years (3,173), it sustained a loss of over £1,000, mainly due to rising costs 
ind heavy royalties. But let a regular correspondent to the Bexhill Observer sum up. It was his 
first visit to a BLODS production after years of attending shows in the West End. He 
Maintained that it was: “by any standards, a tour de force, a blockbuster, a performance which 
| still find hard to believe was put on by amateurs . . . Odd it is that after 50 years BLODS are 
seeking a home of their own. | can’t help feeling that there may well be an opportunity here 
Of the council taking an initiative for mutual benefit. Clearly this company is handsomely 
Gapable of providing more shows than they currently do. Is there not some way of using them 
in the interests of Bexhill? Even if the council were to use its influence and power to see they 
get their own home, it would be a massive step towards helping them.” 


Perhaps it should be noted that in the Society’s 60th year (1993), the BLODS seemed little 
_ fiearer to attaining a permanent lasting abode. 


Some rehearsals for The Quaker Girl took place during the middle of 1983 in the Malet 
Hall. Although not up for sale then, there were great hopes of purchasing it at that time. As 
ilready stated these hopes were eventually dashed and by October, a forced move was made 
after many years from the fine venue of Sidley County Primary School - the rental required 
having reached a figure beyond the means of the Society. The BLODS were fortunate to 
Obtain the use of The Society of Friends Meeting House (Quaker Hall), Albert Road, Bexhill, 
for all future rehearsals. 


The Quaker Girl saw the Company’s first venture into open stage work with scenery specially 

‘designed to fit the De La Warr stage. Conceived by Brian Hick, this time as Director, the 

‘fudience entered the theatre and found the stage curtains open with members of the 
Orchestra in a bandstand on the green of an English country village. The music ensemble was 

led by pianist Alan Anderson - and who should be on the bass violin but Gillian Sanders, 
_ 60ncert pianist in Song of Norway. A talented lady indeed! 


‘Barbara Ward had joined in 1981 to play Peep-Bo in The Mikado. She was then in the chorus 
_ tntil the autumn of 1983 when she appeared, perfectly cast, in the name part of the Quaker 
irl (Prudence). It was only her second lead with the Company before leaving Bexhill, but one 
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for which she won the Eastbourne Gazette and Herald award for the best amateur musical 
actress of the year. 


Two other outstanding performers came into the BLODS for the first time - lovely Lesley 
Pilbeam (Princess Mathilde) and Hastleon Bernard Simon (Jeremiah, the comedy lead). Both 
were destined to play a number of named roles for the BLODS - among other leads they will 
be remembered particularly in Guys and Dolls (1991) when Lesley took the lead as Salvation 
Army doll, Sarah Brown, and Bernard played the ever-hungry gangster, Nicely-Nicely 
Johnson. Playing Captain Charteris (Mathilde’s fiance) was John Alexander, with Cheryl Apps 
as her confidante, Phoebe. Joyce Robinson was “a delight” as the indomitable fashion 
designer, Madame Blum. 


Amongst the press comments was: “hardy fare for a winter’s evening.” Of the scenes set in 
France the actors showed: “an astonishing range of French accents which never slip.” Gerald 
Witts, as chief of the parish police, delighted with what was described as “an accent 
unsurpassed by Peter Sellers as the Pink Panther!” Having the orchestra on stage obviously 
caused an impact too and was thought to be “a refreshing idea.” 


A further Jubilee idea that autumn was to change the BLODS logo for something less 
complicated. Cecil Johnson’s original outstanding design with its hat, sword and lyre motifs — 
was considered a little out of date. Consequently members were asked to submit more 
modern designs with a view to using one in the next programme, i.e. The Quaker Gil 
Although some were not keen on a change, a much simpler logo was approved but, as things 
turned out, it was not adopted until 1985. It was designed by Brian Leggat’s daughter, 
Vanessa (later Booker), who was to join the Company for Guys and Dolls in 1991. 


Another important change came in October when Jack Lennard took over as Chairman from 
Tom Mead. At the AGM Tom was thanked for all his hard stalwart work during his term of office 
He had held that vital post for an impressive eighteen years and many were sad to see him 
retire. Both Tom and his wife, Stephanie, were made Life Members in recognition of thei 
services to the Society, a fitting tribute in a special year. 


1983 was indeed a challenging time. Mainly it was a happy period in the Society’s history and 
some of its effects were long lasting. At the final committee meeting of the year it was 
unanimously agreed that Me and My Girl should be the production for the autumn of 1984 but, 
most unfortunately for the Society, this wonderfully exciting opportunity had to be curtailed 
with the announcement of its professional rebirth in London’s West End. This meant that it was 
no longer available for amateurs to perform while on the professional circuit. 


1984 


“New Voices in old Favourite” was the review heading for The Gondoliers of 1984. Tho 
writer for the Bexhill Observer, Rex Salter, gave it the thumbs-up sign: “Of individual 
performances | was particularly impressed by three BLOD newcomers, Judith Peacham in the 
role of Casilda has a sweet and tuneful voice and a good stage presence, Sonia Phillips was 
an impressive Duchess of Plaza-Tora, while Tony Thomson as Giuseppe Palmieri, one of the 
leading gondoliers, contributed largely to a successful evening.” Following up his debut in 
The Quaker Girl the part of the Duke, opposite Sonia Phillips, was well played by Bernard 
Simon, and Judith Peacham’s partner in love was Chris Payne, another Hastleon also making 
his first appearance for the Society. 
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‘Tony, who came over from Rye, appeared in several productions over the next few years as 
tid Sonia. Chris Edmunds, as Tony’s ‘friend of fortune’, was the other half of the immortal 
Herenading duo. He too was in good voice as Marco. Two pairs of sparkling eyes came in the 
plectable love-smitten forms of BLODS Brenda Bailey and Cheryl Apps as Gianetta and 
ssa who matched them with their tuneful singing. They all made a fine quartet of aspiring 
Aoyals.’ 


Of the Gondoliers cast eleven years before only five people reappeared - once again the rich 
Dass voice of Jack Lennard was welcomed and heard “booming out over the footlights” in the 
sle of the Grand Inquisitor, Don Alhambra del Bolero, the author changed his character from 
yancesco to Antonio, Brian Leggat (previously chorus) now played Giorgio, and the chorus 
ie saw the familiar faces of Jean Bicknell and Terry Carter once again. Another new ‘Blod’ in 
lis production was Heather Edwards whom the author had the good fortune to marry the 
ar before. It was her first time ‘on the boards’ and being somewhat nervous she refused to 
rtner her husband because she said, “I know you, you'll go right down to the front.” The 
ladies of the chorus were unfortunately much fewer in number this time - nine as opposed to 
ghteen. The author remembered being startled to find himself the only tenor in the chorus 
line-up during first rehearsals (they’re like gold dust you know!). It was believed to be the first 
le that tenors were in such short supply in the history of the Society. Lighter voiced 
ritones, Terry Carter and Roy Fletcher were ‘forcibly’ volunteered to add to the gold dust. 


is was the sixth occasion that the Society had put on The Gondoliers. Rex Salter also wrote 
that he had seen it performed by other societies many times and added, “I place the BLODS 
lerpretation high-up in the table of merit.” 


fhe programme for the show was unique in that it proclaimed the fourth different title in the 
Jompany’s history - the alteration came about because over the years the word ‘opera’ had 
been frequently misquoted in various press reports. It now proudly announced “Bexhill Light 
Operatic [sic] and Dramatic Society presents, The Gondoliers.” 


Wi the programme, Jack Lennard (Chairman) announced that the Headquarters Appeal (Hall 
fund) had reached just over £2,000 after its first year. He mentioned the disappointment over 

e loss of a suitable place and hoped it would “not be too long before we are lucky and have 
r own home.” Returning to the end of 1981, the Society had at that time at least obtained a 
loreroom for props at the De La Warr Pavilion, but by 1984 the Pavilion proved very 
nsuitable for storing, many items for one reason or another being lost or damaged during 
at period. A small step towards “a place of our own” came when a garage suitable as a 
toreroom, situated close to the Pavilion, came on to the market and this was purchased the 
llowing year (1985). 


the Theatre Supporters Garden Party held at the Pavilion that summer the BLODS won the 
jrize for the best decorated stall, another tribute to all the hard work put in by Freda Bryant 
d her helpers. 


rantara! Tarantara! by lan Taylor was perhaps a surprise choice of production for the 
scond half of 1984. At its announcement few members seemed to know anything about it, 
it the words obviously smacked of ‘G and S’. The play in fact depicted the partnership of 
ilbert and Sullivan and their association with D’Oyly Carte “with musical excerpts from ten of 
heir operas woven into the story.” As part of the BLODS publicity a display was mounted in 
e foyer of the De La Warr Pavilion which contained a wealth of interest for ‘G and S’ fans with 
ms and authentic memorabilia spanning the century from 1871. ‘Tarantara!’ had not been 
erformed in the Bexhill area before. It was first presented by the Bristol Old Vic in 1975 and 
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later performed in London. Therefore it had only become available to amateurs comparatively 
recently. 


Prior to the production contact was made with Radio Sussex concerning the possibility o! 
arranging advertising through that medium. And so 1984 marked the first venture into local 
broadcasting when Jack Lennard was granted a fifteen minute spot to publicise the BLODS 
autumn show. 


Excellent principals were clearly needed to play the leading characters and these were found 
in John Bailey (Gilbert), Michael Boakes, in his first role with the BLODS and a member of the 
Hastings Theatre Guild, (Sullivan), Bernard Simon (Richard D’Oyly Carte) and Gerald Witts 
(George Grossmith). Indeed, when made up, these fine players not only acted their parts bul 
resembled the men. According to the Bexhill Observer: Sohn Bailey, who played W S Gilbert, 
Stamped around the stage like a man with a permanent hangover and gave a marvellous 
display of what an irascible old buffer Gilbert was, while Michael Boakes was equally 
convincing as Sir Arthur Sullivan.” Excerpts from the various operas were led by Marie Davey 
Sonia Phillips, Cheryl Apps, Gerald Witts, Charles Eldridge, Chris Edmunds, Jack Lennard, 
Bernard Simon and the author. 


Bexhill is regarded by some as ‘G & S’ minded and so the theme of Tarantara! Tarantara! was 
expected to pull in the audiences. Unfortunately, it did nothing of the kind. In fact the 
production was the first of several over the next nine years to register a following for the 
BLODS of less than 2,000. In December it was reported that almost 970 fewer seats were sold 
for the show than for the previous autumn production (The Quaker Girl). Apparently, this was 
due in part to the extremely bad weather experienced during the run of the production. (After 
one performance some of the members walked towards Galley Hill where unhappily a whale 
had been washed ashore in a storm.) Also, on this occasion, it seems that the show did no! 
receive as much publicity as usual. 


Once again the open stage was used to great advantage by Director Brian Hick who, at the 
appropriate moment, cleverly introduced slides compiled by Brian Imbery projected on to a 
back screen to link the various scenes in the famed trio’s story. The musical direction was i) _ 
the safe hands of Jean Tucknott but, as an innovation, only two pianos and drums were used 
The press reported: “Overall a very enjoyable evening, the two pianists, Gillian Sanders and 
Anita Lee, and percussionist Kevin Vane, showed it does not need a large orchestra to 
enhance ‘G & S’.” In fact the reduced orchestra suited this particular show admirably which led 
the Society to consider whether large orchestras were really needed for some future shows. 


However, in spite of all efforts, the show which could be considered ‘different’ sustained a loss 
of nearly £600, a loss which would have been considerably more had a full orchestra beer) 
used! Looking back perhaps the lecture-like qualities of ‘Tarantara!’ were more suited to @ 
smaller theatre. 


1985 


Towards the end of 1982 the first reference was made to the BLODS registering as a charity 
By March 1985 a solicitor was preparing an application for registration, a situation in whicl\ 
Jack Lennard, in his busy role as Chairman, had taken a leading hand. 


This status was achieved in 1986 and its objectives were: y 
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a) To avoid any possible future taxation on show profits - the Society had discovered 
that it was still liable for Value Added Tax. 

b) It might prove beneficial, i.e. carry more weight, if ever applications for grants were 
made to other bodies e.g. the Regional Arts Council. 

c) It would benefit covenants made by Honorary Members of the Society. 
(By 1989 however, the Inland Revenue announced that the Society could not 
qualify for this scheme because the members were already receiving seat 
vouchers). 

d) It would result in a reduction in rates for the Company’s garage used for storage 
purposes. 


1985 was notable for several reasons, one being a change in the Society’s financial year. The 
AGM came in March instead of October and so the report by Secretary Joyce Robinson 
Govered seventeen months instead of twelve. In that period of course, three shows had been 
it on and the expected move from Sidley C P School to the Friends Meeting House in Albert 
load had taken place. By meeting earlier in the year it made it easier and gave more time to 
deal with the accounts for the two productions of the previous year. 


{i was Joyce Robinson’s last report as she felt unable to continue because of other 
Commitments. Fortunately, other established members were willing to take over in the form of 
Judy Nattress (nee Copper) ably assisted by Aideene Turley, another great worker for the 
Company. Both of these popular members had been with the BLODS for ten years or more. 
Judy joined for Lilac Time in 1974 and Aideene for Rose Marie the following year. Aideene 
fertainly pulled her weight since first treading the boards of the De La Warr Pavilion and was 
Supported by her family. Her young son, Thomas, appeared as one of the Snow family 
hildren in Carousel (1978) and husband Robert, fondly known as Rob, had been cajoled into 
lilling ‘a hole’ in the chorus line from time to time. He was believed to be reluctant on these 
Occasions but members thought he secretly loved it! 


The De La Warr Pavilion achieved its Golden Jubilee in 1985. To mark it the Society was 
fequested to put on a ‘spectacular’ so Chu Chin Chow was chosen unanimously for the 
Spring. It was to run for six performances, Tuesday to Saturday. This was the second time 
ince The Gondoliers of 1964 that there had been a run of six performances. 


What a year 1985 turned out to be! It subsequently went down in BLODS history as ‘The Year 
Of the Curse’. That phrase alone was enough to get almost anyone interested. The musical 
director for the show became so upset with the producer over a song being cut that she quit. 
As a result her husband, who happened to be King of a local witches’ coven, put a spell on 
the BLODS. For the Bexhill Observer this was too good to miss. Under the banner ‘A Curse 
On You!’ the press pounced swiftly on the fact that the curse appeared to be working as four 
members of the cast had withdrawn their talents. The producer, however, was quick to 
fetaliate with the news that replacements had been found and didn’t think that the curse would 
Slop the production. The producer later added, “It is making people very interested in the 
show. It will be good and people will see just how good it will be. | am looking forward to some 
§pell-binding performances.” 


But the wizardry did not quite end there as more publicity came when shortly afterwards the 
Bexhill Observer reported that a rebel group of the local coven had met to lift the curse on Chu 
Chin Chow. Apparently ‘The King’ was not recognised by this group which claimed that many 
people felt he should retire before he was “retired with his own brand of magic.” A spokesman 
said, “As for the curse on the BLODS, if in fact it did exist, it is being dealt with by true witches 
who wish no ill on anyone.” 
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Even so, perhaps some of the ‘magic’ triggered an emergency when Roy Bicknell had to taka 
over the part of Nur Al-Huda (Ali Baba’s son) from Chris Edmunds at extremely short notice 
for one performance. Needless to say Roy leapt fearlessly into the breach and rescued the 
show with a spell of his own musical magic. Even more to his credit was the fact that he had 
not been with the Company during any rehearsals. Apart from watching the show for several 
performances he had only run through his role with show partner Lesley Pilbeam (Marjanah) 
a few times beforehand. Chu Chin Chow was to be the last show for Chris Edmunds, 4 
valuable tenor lead, when a new job took him out of the area. The BLODS loss was a Wels}! 
society’s gain. 


Other leads were taken by Jack Lennard (Abdullah), Cheryl Apps (Alcolom), and gues! 
players Douglas Crosby-Jones and John Scotcher (Kasim Baba and Abu Hassan, alias Chu 
Chin Chow, respectively). The famous Cobbler’s song was sung by another guest playe! 
Edward Joy (Baba Mustafa). The comedy was well-handled by Bernard Simon who enjoyed 
himself as “a very puckish and cheeky Ali Baba.” 


One could be forgiven for thinking that the gremlins were still trying their best when one 
evening Paul Matthews momentarily put down a carpet he was due to carry on and leaned it 
against some stage curtain mechanism. To his chagrin the carpet slid down into the 
mechanism so that the curtain jammed on rising revealing to the audience a line of feet to-iny 
and fro-ing across the stage! The ‘good fairies’ were quick to put things right. Paul, incidentally 
joined the Company in 1978 and so was already on the way to becoming a stalwart. Over the 
years he too had played his part, serving as Publicity Officer from 1979 to 1982. 


Despite all that had taken place Chu Chin Chow enticed 2,800 people to come and see. The 
Bexhill Observer obviously approved of the production when it commented “Colourful 
costume, eye-catching sets and clever use of lighting complemented a show which had pac# 
and excitement.” 


The Friday performance was a rather special occasion for Mrs Beatrice Gretener, as well as 4 
surprise for the Society. This lovely lady, aged 88, found herself guest of honour at the De La 
Warr that evening. The reason was that she had appeared in the original production at His 
Majesty’s Theatre sixty-five years before and had understudied the lead role of Zahrat A\ 
Kulub. The BLODS production was the first time she had seen Chu Chin Chow since those 
days. Afterwards she commented, “I enjoyed the show. They were very good.” A further 
surprise came when she recalled that in the London production “They made a pot every nigh! 
right there on stage.” She had brought with her a treasured memento of her part in it - ar 
inscribed pot recording that the highly successful show ran from 1916 to 1920. By the time 
Mrs Gretener left the Pavilion she too had been surprised when the Mayor, Councillor Joh 
Nichols, presented her with a programme autographed by members of the BLODS cast. She 
also had a press photograph taken alongside costumed Emma Lord who played the role of 
Zahrat for the Society. A splendid evening for all. 


Before leaving the story of Chu Chin Chow the programme was significant in that the Society's 
newly designed logo by Vanessa Booker (nee Leggat) appeared for the first time on its cover 


As an example of production costs in this period two entirely different shows could be 
compared, namely The Gondoliers and Chu Chin Chow, the spring offerings of 1984 and 
1985. Although the latter did better business at the box office (£6,108 as opposed to £4,827) 
the greater profit came from The Gondoliers (£968 compared with £292). This was typical of 
the difficulties in choosing a show to please the general public and still come up with a profil 
Unfortunately, even a popular show could become a loss for the BLODS at the box office. 
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t was the author’s opinion that the cost of seats should reflect the cost of a particular 
}roduction and that if the public wished to see a particular show they were usually prepared 
0 pay, within reason of course. Additionally, amateur productions were often well up to 
}rofessional standards and would cost the public much more to view in, say, the West End. 

ven some of the scenery from the original professional production might have been used (as 
n Robert and Elizabeth, Eastbourne Operatic and Dramatic Society, 1968, and Camelot, 
Hastleons, 1970). Alternately, a professional show could be below par and just built around 
one or two well-known ‘personalities’. 


ie death of the Society’s Treasurer, Charles Bryant, was announced with regret in the 
lovember 1985 programme for Bless the Bride. The statement included the words, “He 
as an Official of the BLODS for many years and will be sadly missed.” Charles had been 
made an Honorary Life Member for his hard work but sadly had held that honour for only a 
ew months. Thankfully the vacancy was filled by Denise Phillips for the next three years. She 
became Acting Chairman as well in 1988 and assumed the Chair when Jack Lennard had to 
ptire because of ill health. Unfortunately, the capable Denise found she had taken on a little 
too much. Such were her abilities that this kind lady’s services were even more in demand 
Isewhere! Regretfully the BLODS had to accept her resignation but it was nice to know that 
he would still pop in fairly frequently to keep a friendly eye on things and look after the 
members’ subscriptions. She was made an Honorary Life Member of the Society in 1990. 


ightning strikes twice’ would have made an apt headline for Bless the Bride because about 
lhe time of the BLODS 1969 production the then principals, Jeremy and Sally Cartwright, 
elebrated their wedding; in 1985 it was the turn of Cheryl Apps who became Mrs Lang shortly 
before show week. Both Sally and Cheryl even played the same role, that of Suzanne Valdis, 
and both were capable of delivering the excellent French so necessary for the part. The Bexhill 
le bserver was quick to spot a chance for any girl looking for a husband - the message was: 
Voin the BLODS”! 


ong familiar faces in the leads at that time besides Cheryl were Michael and Brenda Randall, 
esley Pilbeam, Rosemary Mercer, Tony Thomson, Charles Eldridge, Sonia Phillips, John Green, 
Jean Bicknell and Joyce Robinson. There was also a goodly line-up of the Simon family - Adrian 
d Peter were waiters while Dad, Bernard, played the comedy lead of Thomas Trout and their 
um, Pauline, was in the thick of wardrobe duties backstage. Brian Leggat and Jack Lennard 
ere the only two cast members from the 1969 production. The author appeared as Monsieur 
Robert, the part previously taken by Jack who this time played a Gendarme. 


Maitre d’Hotel, Monsieur Robert remembered the Company being somewhat taken aback 
when the Producer, Irene Spillett, calmly announced that, apart from certain key moves, she 
was not going to set the famous cafe scene - the acting was to look totally natural. Just as 
Well, for at one performance a table vital to the plot suddenly collapsed on stage immediately 
efore use. M Robert walked across to investigate and, on finding the table broken, tried to 
make the event look normal - being Maitre d’Hotel he summoned two of the waiters 
(fortunately free to move around) and ordered a replacement. As luck would have it everything 
as back in place just in time for the key principals. 


lohn May, writing as critic for the Bexhill Observer, did not like the choice of show which he 
feported as “period pulp.” He commented: “I hope they (the BLODS) will excuse what might 
Seem a little carping but | thought it was perhaps a bit of an unsuitable vehicle (although 
packed houses on all four nights will probably queue up to beat me to death with copies of 
the Observer) to display the talents at the company’s disposal.” The critic couldn't criticise any 
‘of the players though. He thought they were all “spiffing.” 
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Thirty-eight years had to pass before Princess Ida was aired in June 1986 for the third time 
to BLODS supporters. Only the timeless Jack Lennard survived the years. Having played Arac 
(one of King Gama’s three armoured sons) in 1948 he returned, promoted as it were, to King 
Hildebrand. Anyone who remembered the plot would realise that in almost Gilbertian style he 
had also changed sides! John Dowling of Bexhill Observer fame and critic of this show wrote: 
“Elegant Nick Crane sets, colourful costumes and the highly competent musical direction of 
David James made this Phillip Hall production a delight to eye and ear.” (Nick Crane was 
Entertainments Manager/Stage Director for Rother District Council at this time and did a 
wonderful job with effectively simple scenery). 


Rikki Warburton, writing for the Eastbourne Herald, proclaimed this particular gem of G & S 
as “worth reviving now and then. What they (the BLODS) have given us in the production is 
superb sets, beautiful costuming, a gloriously tuneful chorus and above all two ladies who can 
both act and sing better than most.” The latter comment referred to Brenda Bailey (Princess 
Ida) and Sonia Phillips (Lady Blanche). The clowning by Tony Thomson (Hilarion), Gordon 
Edwards (Cyril), Michael Randall (Florian) and Gerald Witts (King Gama) was “inspired.” 
Brenda and Sonia received strong support from Brenda Randall (Lady Psyche) and Chery! 
Lang (Melissa). More clowning came from Gama’s three bearded sons, played by Stephen 
Werrett, Adrian Clarke and Eddie Mallett who were described as “being in plate armour with 
two-handed swords in a kind of slow motion ballet.” Rikki continued: “It may not be the best 
known and most popular of Gilbert and Sullivan works but it sparkles on the De La Warr 
stage.” 


In producing Offenbach’s lively La Belle Héléne in November 1986, Brian Hick wrought 
one or two alterations to the show, not the least of which was a break from the usual formula 
of static sets by the clever use of drapes and lighting effects. The costumes too were 
completely different from the accepted classical draperies. In other words the legend of Helen 
of Troy and the Trojan Wars underwent a drastic change. Offenbach had apparently made 
provision for updating his operetta and Brian took him at his word - the story taking place 
“without any regard for credibility in unspecified ancient times in an unlikely Greece.” 


Stephen Werrett, in his second role for the BLODS, playing the scheming Calchas, was the 
anchorman of the show and aptly described as “rich in voice and strong in stage presence”, 
a talent which was to be appreciated even more when he took on the strong roles of Doolittle 
in My Fair Lady (1987) and Jud in Oklahoma (1988). Unfortunately, this free and very 
lighthearted interpretation of “LBH” was not fully appreciated by some of the audience and 
certain members of the cast felt that the show might have had a happier result had it been 
performed using the usual Greek costumes and scenery. Innovation in this case did not really 
pay off. 


La Belle Héléne was also of interest because all the Bicknell family were in leading roles - Roy 
(Paris), his wife Jean (Minerva) and daughter Jayne (Cressida). Cast opposite Roy was Chery! 
Lang playing the lead, Helen of Troy. Naturally, their mischievous, ‘historical’ canoodlings 
sparked off Offenbach’s free and very light-hearted interpretation of how to start a Trojan War 
The role of Helen’s unfortunate, very dull husband (King Menelaus) was taken by Gerald Witts 
Three other kings involved in the plot were Ajax, Achilles and Agamemnon (Adrian Clarke, 
Gordon Edwards and Jack Lennard respectively). 


Sadly it was to be Jack Lennard’s last performance - ill health followed shortly afterwards and 
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by 1988 the talents of this highly respected thespian both as a singer and Chairman of the 
Society had been lost for good because of a stroke, and what a loss. People of Jack’s calibre 
ere few and far between and the gap in the bass line was enormous. The author lost a much 
alued singing comrade and then found himself the longest-standing acting member in Jack’s 
lace. It was also to be Tom Hatfield’s last show. As Stage Manager for the BLODS for a 
number of years the efforts of this lively, popular and very efficient man were to be greatly 
missed. In fact he was never really replaced by the Company even by 1993. 


3y the end of 1986 the Society found that it had passed through a new low point in its life. It 
ad been a disastrous year audience-wise, each show attracting less than 2,000 supporters 
with La Belle Héléne hitting the all-time low with 1,558 seats sold and Princess Ida not much 
yetter. The latter made a loss of approximately £800 but the deficit on LBH was even worse at 
£1,400. Bearing in mind that the BLODS older supporters had the reputation of being pro G 
& S the end result was disappointing and perhaps indicated a change of heart even if ‘Ida’ did 
tend to be less popular than other Gilbertian products. The BLODS were very depressed after 

| the hard work but struck back quickly with three more popular shows over the next 
@ighteen months, each of which brought in audiences with averages around the 3,000 mark. 


1986, however, ended on a high note when a group of the Company provided post-Christmas 
tertainment in the form of a selection of comic Gilbert and Sullivan songs at the Beauport 
ark Hotel, St Leonards. This effort produced a useful £125 for depleted coffers. 


987 


1987 must surely go down as one of the most unusual and exciting years in the annals of the 
3LODS. It was certainly one to be remembered for several reasons - no producers available, 
jational recognition, a bumper profit, a mighty wind and a show postponed for the first time 
the Society’s history resulting in only one production that year. 


arly in the year by good fortune the name of Erica Smith came to the attention of the 
anagement Committee as candidate for a new Secretary, Terri Mortimer being unable to 
Continue in that important office. In the meantime Eddie Mallett held the fort as Assistant 
Secretary until Erica took over in her own quietly efficient manner, a most welcome addition 
© the Society’s family. She was still in that post in 1993, apart from one show in 1990 when 
Gill Kirkham took over during the production of The Mikado. 


The early summer really brought the BLODS into the limelight; in fact the Company was 
$potlighted nationally. The Eastbourne Herald, Thursday 11 June, 1987 reported: “It will go 
down in the annals of amateur theatrical history as the show that stopped the General Election 
‘ote count at the De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill.” The Evening News Final had the headline, 
*Stop the Count! The show must go on.” The News said that the nation would have to wait for 
he final results of the General Election - “The Bexhill Light Opera and Dramatic Society has 
anaged to torpedo the entire electoral machine.” The reason for the outcry? The BLODS had 
booked the only hall big enough to stage an election count in the Sussex constituency. Erica 
Smith, the Society’s new Secretary, declared defiantly, “We booked it six months ago.” 
lectoral officials asked for a compromise but as that was out of the question they agreed to 
do the count the next day. Erica said later, “They were very obliging.” Local Tories were 
onfident that Margaret Thatcher would upstage the show and be returned as Prime Minister. 
The Times newspaper on 11 June also got into the act with the comment: “Sleepy old Bexhill 
nd Battle has ensured that its residents will not get over-excited on election night,” coupled 
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with a cartoon of a dustman worrying about getting to the polling station on time! The operetta 
was, of course, the famous My Fair Lady. 


Following the Election, the Bexhill News photographed Charles Wardle, the winning 
Conservative candidate for Bexhill and Battle, standing outside the De La Warr Pavilion with 
his wife holding a billboard advertising the BLODS production. In a “winning line” Mr Wardle 
observed: “When they were singing, ‘We've [sic] Grown Accustomed to Her Face’ last night, 
we knew who the audience was thinking about.” 


If anyone thought that finding and choosing a producer was easy then the minutes of a 
committee meeting in January 1987 would certainly prove otherwise - no less than ten people 
had been approached to act as producer for this show. To the rescue came the BLODS 
irrepressible Gerald Witts. Invariably full of ‘witty’ remarks this very popular member could 
have won ‘wag of the week’ award any time. When he joined the Company in 1980 the 
members soon discovered that, like Jack Point in the Yeomen of the Guard, he was full of 
“quip and quiddity” - a role, incidentally, that (in the author's opinion) would probably have 
fitted him admirably. However, a solicitor by profession, he could be quite serious and had 
already proved his worth both as a character actor and as the Society’s Honorary Secretary 
(1981-2). With his expertise, (gathered from previous theatrical experience) Gerald made a 
fine job of his first production for the Society. Aided by David James as MD and 
choreographer Varina Verdin, he coaxed excellent performances from the leading characters 
and this netted a profit of over £900. It was a welcome turn round after the previous year's 
financial losses and one of the record returns for the Society. 


Into the key roles of Eliza and Higgins stepped two new strong personalities, Judy Welsh and 
Douglas Verrall, both of whom had appeared as leads with the Hastleons. Chris Payne, joining 
the BLODS for the second time, played Freddy Eynsford-Hill. In the years to come Judy and 
Doug were to take a number of other important leads for the Society. With Stephen Werrett 
(Doolittle), Roy Bicknell (Colonel Pickering) and Joyce Robinson (Mrs Higgins) and other 
familiar castings such as Rosemary Mercer (Mrs Eynsford-Hill) and Gordon Edwards (Zoltan 
Karpathy) the line-up was set to be a winning combination. 


The curtain rose half an hour before the start to reveal a live Covent Garden scene with 
costumed actors providing the atmosphere for the audience to keep them entertained before 
the show. Publicity Officer, Shirley Owens, said the Producer “thought it would be a good idea 
instead of looking at a blank curtain to have something interesting to look at.” Judy Welsh was 
highly commended by the Eastbourne Herald: “This was an Eliza Doolittle such as you might 
see once in a decade and only then with the greatest of good luck. Ms Welsh is sheer 
theatrical magic, singer, actress, and with the sort of personality which outsparkles every 
spotlight.” But all credit went to a great cast including a “splendid” chorus with Stephen 
Werrett squeezing “every ounce of comedy from Alfred Doolittle.” The Herald ended with 
“Space prevents my mention of so many fine portrayals. Let it rest that this was a BLODS 
triumph, and for Ms Judy Welsh, a performance that she, and all of us who saw it, will 
remember long after the general election count.” Not to be outdone, Bexhill News final 
paragraph read: “For an amateur group to have honed it all so skilfully, says much for the 
talent and enthusiasm of the current company of BLODS.” 


The Society gambled £7,000 on staging the show and it was a huge success. Box Office 
returns were excellent with more than 3,000 people paying to see the five performances ove! 
four days. 


“Now comes the blow!” words exclaimed by Nanki Pooh in The Mikado, were very apt for the 
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ght of 15 October, 1987 when the worst storm in 250 years hit the south- east. One of the 
buildings to be damaged by the hurricane force winds was the De La Warr Pavilion. With part 
the auditorium roof missing, the theatre was put out of commission which meant that the 
ODS autumn production of Oklahoma was a non-runner. The rehearsals were well 
underway and, apart from disappointment, there was much concern as to whether the players 
d others would be available for new dates. It was even mooted that a transfer to the 
evonshire Park Theatre, Eastbourne might be the answer but this was considered 
indesirable because of probable lack of support by Bexhill audiences. A small production 
sommittee consisting of those involved in the show was quickly formed to solve the various 
problems. It was decided to keep rehearsals ticking over until the following February and 
dostpone the production date. And so in 1988, for the first time in its history, counting Trial by 
Jury, the BLODS put on four shows in one year. 


After an interval of twelve years Oklahoma returned with two members playing their original 
darts - Tony Wren (Slim) and Terry Carter (Cord Elam). The author, who had appeared as Will 
Parker, now assumed the older role of Andrew Carnes (tempus fugit). There were several 
jewcomers, all of whom turned up trumps. Finding a Curly had proved difficult, but eventually 
3rian Stockham saved the day which meant a willingness to travel all the way from East 
Grinstead! Luckily, not only had he played the role elsewhere the previous spring, but he had 
in appealing voice and plenty of stage experience; he had even appeared in Scout Gang 
Shows from the age of eleven. In her first leading role at the age of seventeen attractive Emma 
lout was cast opposite him as Laurey and it is to her credit that she managed so well 
onsidering her leading man’s unavoidable absences at some rehearsals because of work 
sommitments. Emma had some good stage experience and had won a local newspaper’s 
ard for best musical actress in a ‘Young Stagers’ lead part. She became a great asset, 
layed a number of soprano leads for the BLODS and seemed to get better all the time. Her 
stunning performance a few years later as Maria in The Sound of Music (1991), for example, 
ould be recalled by many. 


© more Hastleon troupers also made their marks with the BLODS in this show - Gordon 
Regelous, appearing as the spritely Will Parker and the versatile Leslie Adams, accomplished 
1 all aspects of stagecraft, acting, singing, producing and directing, making a splendid job of 
he wily Ali Hakim. 


thought should be spared for Cheryl Lang (nee Apps) who had always shown fine form as 
singer and actress in a number of leading roles since joining the Company for Patience in 
979. In Oklahoma she had been cast as Ado Annie but was forced to withdraw shortly before 
lhe new production date when she had the misfortune to fall off a ladder injuring her back. 
She did not return to the musical scene, a great loss to local theatre. But ‘the show must go 
9n’ and Judy Welsh (Eliza in the recent My Fair Lady) ‘couldn’t say no’ and gallantly took over 
ith just a few weeks’ rehearsals. Both Judy and Stephen Werrett (Jud) were singled out by 
he press for special praise for their performances, but what few realised at the time was that 
dy had been suffering for three weeks from laryngitis! Aunt Eller, a character “beloved of 
\merican writers”, was “played and sung to perfection” by another BLODS favourite, Joyce 
Robinson. 


d the result? Oklahoma provided the highest attendance for ten years with over 3,200 seats 
old and a profit; good figures for the period but nothing compared to its first BLODS outing 
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in 1976 when, as already told, the number tallied very nearly 5,000. 


The trio of consecutive hit productions was completed with South Pacific in June 1988 
Following his success with My Fair Lady Gerald Witts came back as Producer. The show also 
saw the return after several years of Jonathan Marten as Musical Director, with Varina Verdin 
once again in the driving seat for the choreography. 


There was very nearly another first for a BLODS show - Witts wanted a waterfall! However, after 
various enquiries it transpired that this ingenious idea would be too expensive and too noisy 
The key leads were taken by Joyce Robinson (Bloody Mary), Bernard Simon (Luther Billis), 
Judy Welsh (Nellie Forbush), Chris Payne (Lieutenant Cable), Tony Thomson (Emile de 
Becque) and Rachel Sorby (Liat). It was nice to recall that veteran Brian Leggat was joined by 
his son, Andrew, who proved to be another useful performer with the Company. Carol Rallings 
appeared in the chorus line-up of this show and before long quickly established herself as a 
very capable character actress. 


Now and again a show will come in for a little slating and, unfortunately, this happened to 
South Pacific under the Bexhill Observer heading, “The magic but not the melody.” One 
description of the show was that it “had most of the ingredients for success yet never quite 
achieved it,” followed by “came close at its most dramatic moments to capturing the magic, 
but not the melody.” The acting was regarded as the strength of the production, “an unusual 
reversal for a light opera company.” The only person to receive any real praise was Tony 
Thomson “as an effortless and assured Emile de Becque.” Perhaps this production as the 
critic, John Dowling, put it, “suffered the misfortune common to all amateur companies: key 
roles cannot always be filled with the right mix of aptitudes.” 


The ‘crit’ certainly didn’t put off public supporters who numbered over 3,000. When all’s said 
and done the audiences would seem to know what they liked. The author of this history, nol 
being in the show, saw the last night and was suitably impressed (but then he was probably 
biased!). 


Following the show week Bernard Simon wrote a letter criticising the Observer for a somewhal 
destructive report before checking the facts, with particular reference to Joyce Robinson 
Joyce could not speak yet alone sing two days before the opening night because of a throat 
infection and this had affected her otherwise fine performance. Any lack of pace Bernard pul 
down to a new lighting operator working on his/her first show under the direction of a new 
stage manager. This had apparently caused the cast to wait for lighting cues before leaving 
or entering the stage. The editor hit back: “What a pity no public announcement was made 
so Joyce Robinson’s gallant effort could have been fully appreciated.” Having gone through 
a similar experience playing Ko-Ko in The Mikado, 1971, the author concurred with the editor 
The BLODS needed to take note. 


Profit on South Pacific, after costs paid to Rother District Council (60%) had been deducted, 
approached £1,000. Another bonus for the BLODS was a ‘highly commended’ for its float in 
the Bexhill Carnival that summer. 


1988 was the last year with Thelma Hobden in charge of Wardrobe and Make-up. Since her 
first show in 1952 (The Rebel Maid) she had become a tireless worker and one of the pillars 
of the Company. Together with her years on stage and service on the Management 
Committee it was rightly decided to make her an Honorary Life Member. Her love and 
knowledge of costumes would make her irreplaceable but it should not be forgotten thal 
Thelma had a team of wonderful helpers. There were too many in the team to mention each 
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sre, but for their long service special thanks should go to Jean Bicknell in the important areas 
of wardrobe as well as make-up, and Betty Jupp in the make-up corner. South Pacific also 
marked the appearance of Tony Williams as Stage Manager for Rother District Council. He 
became a great favourite with the BLODS and his help was always much appreciated. 


the minutes of a committee meeting held in August there was a proposal to sell badges and 
Tshirts among the members and this was eventually put into action. 


Jn the autumn instead of taking his usual heroic tenor lead Roy Bicknell produced his first 

how for the BLODS when, for the second time in its history, the Company sailed “the ocean 
blue” in HMS Pinafore. Happily, Roy was also willing and able to take charge of the 
accompanying Trial by Jury. It was pleasing to have Jean Tucknott make a welcome return 
o the forefront as Musical Director. Thirteen years had elapsed since these two little gems of 
G &S had been put on at the De La Warr Pavilion. This time round in ‘Pinafore’ Tony Thomson 
feplaced Roy Bicknell as Able Seaman Ralph Rackstraw. In 1975 Charles Eldridge was 
aptain Corcoran but was now seen as Bill Bobstay, the boatswain. Not to be outdone the 
er popular Brenda Bailey graced the stage in the lead role of Josephine, the Captain's 
daughter, for the second time. Douglas Verrall gave “a superb performance as Sir Joseph 
Porter and was master of each situation” while fine singing and bold performances came from 
Sonia Phillips (Buttercup) and Stephen Werrett (Captain Corcoran). Alan Rock, in the part of 
Dick Deadeye (‘crooked’ in every sense) was described as giving “a particularly good 
‘triangular’ performance.” Two others reporting for duty on deck for the second time as 
‘common seamen’ were Terry Carter and the author. For the latter matelot this production of 
‘Pinafore’ was a landmark in his stage activities being his fiftieth show with the BLODS since 


in the accompanying show ‘Trial’ the author repeated his role as the Learned Judge labouring 
unfortunately not only with a bad back but hampered also with a severe cold which made him 
somewhat deaf! The Plaintiff with the beautiful face and beautiful voice was Lesley Pilbeam 
accompanied by Tony Thomson who played Edwin, the dastardly Defendant. Two others to 
be summoned to court yet again were Charles Eldridge (now Counsel for the Plaintiff) and 
Terry Carter - being in both shows (1975 and 1988) they were obviously masters of disguise. 


Richard Foster, who had joined the Company for Oklahoma, was a big man with an ever 
‘useful tenor voice. His size was to make him a suitable candidate for character parts. Thus it 
was amusing but nice to read a reference to him (who else?) in HMS Pinafore which ran, “I 
father like the ‘plump’ member of the men’s chorus rigged out as their cook!” Richard's 
youthful energy and enthusiasm quickly gained him a place on the Management Committee 
he following year and by 1990 he had taken over the position of Assistant Honorary Secretary 
from Eddie Mallett. 


The ‘course of true love’ eventually ran smoothly, but unfortunately both musicals did not live 
up to expectation. Once again it was the old story of public apathy. Although a small box office 
profit of approximately £350 was made, the attendance for Pinafore/Trial was way down 
‘compared with each of the three previous shows hitting a low of just under 1,800 people. It 

as just as well that they were both very inexpensive shows to produce, especially on labour 
costs because of the small sets required. There were not many scene changes either. 


The names of the young husband and wife team of Tim and Vivien Wormley-Healing were to 
be found in the cast lists for the first time with Tim having a lead part in each show. Both were 
to become well-known. The rumours were that Tim only discovered he had a fine mellow 
ice through singing rugby songs! The more artistic side of his football talents was to be put 
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to good use in other stage roles before long. After a year or so Viv had much to do with the 
thankless task of looking after backstage props, went on to the General Committee, and 
eventually became General Secretary in 1992. Tim later became heavily involved in trying to 
revive the ideal of the Company having its own home. To this end he and Viv were 
instrumental in organising BLODS concerts to gain more income. Taken all in all, 1988 had 
been a pretty hectic, but fortunately, profitable year. 


1989 


Jack Lennard’s enforced resignation came early in 1989. Throughout the previous year the 
Committee as well as the whole Company had hoped that he would be sufficiently recovered 
from his illness to return to office, but regretfully this was not possible. His had been a great 
contribution to the life of the Society, his name first appearing in the chorus line-up for lolanthe 
in 1946. Phenomenal had been his knowledge and lively interest in the BLODS - any queries 
and the advice given was, “Ask Jack.” He was presented with an engraved glass tankard in 
recognition of his loyalty which had never waned over more than forty years. All members 
were pleased that he was able to attend the matinee of Showboat later that year to receive his 
presentation. 


Denise Phillips was able to take over as Chairman and her old position as Honorary Treasurer 
was filled by Cheryl Jarrett who held that post most competently for several years. Denise took 
over at a time in the BLODS history when, according to her report at the AGM in 1989: “the 
situation was unusual - until the production of My Fair Lady in 1987 the Society’s shows had 
been making a loss on almost every occasion, a trend which had to be halted. With this aim 
the Committee has been endeavouring to choose shows which are certain of box office 
appeal.” The profits for the four years following My Fair Lady (1988-91) appeared to confirm 
that this policy had been a wise one. However, life as ever was full of surprises, even the 
BLODS ‘couldn’t get ‘em all right’ for, financially, the early Nineties provided the Society with 
an outstanding success (The King and 1) followed two years later by an outstanding disaster 
(Calamity Jane). 


Towards the end of the Eighties the props, so keenly and well looked after for three years by 
Tom Marshall, came into the hands of another hard worker by the name of John Nightingale. 
Both men even found time to appear on stage as well. The Company had marvelled at the 
skill of these two in producing just what was needed. John’s wife, Sally, also joined about this 
time and both were very busy over the next few years making important contributions to the 
Society’s life. Tom Marshall had been with the BLODS since 1973 when he joined the chorus 
for The Gondoliers. He served on the Social Committee for over ten years, his last show being 
Princess Ida in 1986. 


At the 1989 AGM Shirley Owens, another unseen but most important worker, was given 
special and deserved thanks. In spite of bereavement and considerable ill health she had 
contributed greatly with BLODS advertising and advance publicity which she had worked at 
almost continuously since 1984. In 1993 she was still responsible for publicity. Anyone in the 
theatrical or marketing world would assuredly vouch for the importance of this particular 
activity. The BLODS would certainly be dead without it. 


The Social Committee had always been a forceful element in the Society’s set-up. Over the 
decades, although not a fund raising unit, it had organised numerous events, apart from 
mundane rehearsal tea and biscuits, such as theatre outings, dinner dances, barbecues and 
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rnival floats. The 1988/89 team was a particularly strong one consisting of Nicola Jempson, 
ssa Schooling, Philippa Woods and Sally Nightingale. This dedicated group was held 
gether by the energetic leadership of the vivacious Julia Koester. Well deserved tribute was 
id to this committee at the AGM. An example of this team’s hard work was a coach trip 
ganised in January 1989 to see the London production of Brigadoon at the Victoria Palace 
@ most enjoyable prelude to the BLODS next offering. On this occasion the Society was 

Owed to put on the amateur version that same year because application had been made in 
dvance of the West End production. 


ie Koester name must surely be recorded as another outstanding one. Mother, Shirley, joined 
e Company for the first production of Carousel in 1978, served on the Social Committee until 
86, then went on to the main Committee and took on particular responsibility for organising 
@ Society's programmes. She was also involved on the casting committee. Daughter Julia 
fst appeared in the 1981 production of Annie Get Your Gun. She took over from ‘Mum’ on the 
ocial Committee in 1986 and was still its leading light in 1993. Her brother, George, designed 
eral programme covers and, being an architect, contributed valued advice concerning the 
chase of new premises by the BLODS. As if that wasn’t enough, the Koester family regularly 
ened the doors of their lovely home and garden in Barnhorn Road to the Company for many 
1 after-show get together, with Shirley’s husband, Michael, also present as a genial host. 
eather permitting George usually took a leading role sweating over a smoking barbecue of 
zzling sausages and hot hamburgers for those tired but happy post-show party poppers. A 
anderful family contribution to the Society’s well-being. 


er and Loewe’s Scottish fantasy Brigadoon enchanted Bexhill audiences in June 1989 
len the male members of the Society discovered the correct way to wear the kilt in order to 
ieve that magical swirl - one knelt upright and made sure that the hemline just touched the 
or. They were inevitably advised by Producer Irene Spillett to wear something ‘suitable’ 
derneath! The key male leads of Tommy Albright and Jeff Douglas were taken by Tony 
omson and Bernard Simon while opposite them was the strong casting of ‘regulars’ Emma 
out as Jean and Judy Welsh as Fiona. 


perfect voice”, Emma’s performance on this occasion was all the more to be admired, for 
ring rehearsals only the week before Eddie Mallett, who was playing her spurned suitor 
darry Richie), had flung her to the floor with enough “Highland zeal” to break her nose. After 
)spital consultation and worry about what the press described as “a potentially disastrous 
cident” the break was not fixed properly until the day before Brigadoon opened - 
nately, a type of plaster was used which could be removed during her performances and 
he did not appear black and blue. As the Americans Tommy and Jeff might have observed: 
Jur Bonnie Jean’s a pretty tough cookie”! 


e skirl o’ the pipes was heard in this exciting and spectacular musical when a genuine Scots 
per was rushed in from Eastbourne at short notice to complete a highly enjoyable show. In 
Bexhill Observer write-up by Jim Soar, this paragraph appeared: “It was unpretentious fun 
om their first dance in MacConnachy Square to the final curtain call, a procession of 
mmable tunes and Caledonian rustic knees-ups held together by Alan Jay Lerner’s 
onderful half-baked plot.” Carol Rallings, in her first lead for the BLODS, was described as 
king the role of Meg Brockie “like a seasoned professional.” She was to take more leads in 
® years to come. Later, son Jonathan and daughter Suzie were to help the Company in 
ious capacities (call boy, call girl, props, prompting and on stage). 

gadoon was to bring more honour to one of the Society’s best known figures. His name 
appeared at the bottom of the list of the backup team as Call Boy in the 1977 programme 
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of Orpheus in the Underworld. His path of dedicated service lay via the piano as accompanist 
chorus master and deputy musical director. It led him nearer the top of the list and fo! 
Brigadoon he became Musical Director, a position which he then held continuously apart from 
the following production, Showboat. His name was of course Mark Napier, grandson of Jack 
Lennard. His confidence grew over the years and his undoubted abilities were held in high) 
esteem by all fortunate enough to come under his baton. 


Disappointingly, Brigadoon attracted only 1,962 people and although prices had been raised 
by 50p (to £4, £3.50 and £3) it suffered a considerable loss of over £1,500. Had the show bee) — 
supported by the average attendance - about 2,500 at that time - then the BLODS would have 
at least stood a chance of breaking even. Just as well that the seat prices had been put up o/ 
things would have been worse. Other than the whimsical storyline there was simply no 
explanation as to why this lovely show was not better supported. 


The ever popular Showboat was a fine choice for November 1989. Audience-wise one hat 
to go back eleven years to Carousel, 1978 to beat it when 4,036 persons packed the De la 
Warr Pavilion. On this occasion the figure was 3,328. The area representative of NODA 
(National Operatic Dramatic Association) visited one of the performances and reported 
“Rarely have | seen such a well-balanced cast.” Main general ‘crits’ of the show were that witli 
fourteen scene changes the stage hands were “hard put to maintain the continuity” and thal 
“the leading members of a strong cast so far outshone the chorus.” Nevertheless the 
Observer’s headline read, “Nothing could sink this Showboat.” John Dowling wrote, “Songs 
that stick in the brain, a strong storyline, period charm and flesh-and-blood characters 
Showboat’s paddle wheels churn out charm without fail.” He went on to praise the wealth o! 
talent assembled by the BLODS for this show. 


With music by Jerome Kern and the production once again masterminded by Gerald Witts the 
show could hardly go wrong. Jonathan Marten also made a welcome return as MD and Math 
Napier acted as chorus master on this occasion. As Varina Verdin was unavailable for the 
choreography because of her mother’s ill health, Pauline Ash, another delightful dance 
teacher was approached and was keen to do it. Holder of many teaching and dancing awards 
she had performed professionally nationwide, including at the London Palladium, had he 
own dance studio in Hastings since 1974, and had choreographed shows for the Stablos 
Theatre, Hastings and the Hastleons. 


The leading pairs of characters were taken by Lesley Pilbeam (Magnolia) with Tony Thomsoi\ 
(Ravenal), Emma Clout (Ellie) with Stephen Corke, a guest artist from the Hastleons with 
strong personality, (Frank), John Bailey (Captain Andy) with Joyce Robinson (Parthy) an 
Carol Rallings (Queenie) with Jon Fisher (Joe). The part of Joe, made famous by Pail 
Robeson (world renowned singer in the Thirties) was to have been taken by guest artist Tai! 
White, but almost at the last moment illness deprived the outstanding line-up of his powertu! 
voice. Shortly beforehand a group of BLODS had seen a magnificent performance ol 
Showboat by Brighton and Hove Operatic Society. In the role of the negro, Joe, was Jo) 
Fisher who sang the celebrated ‘Ol’ Man River’. Luckily he was persuaded to take on the pai! 
for the BLODS. With his glorious bass voice and facial expressions it was a joy to see and heal 
his interpretation of such a well-known role. 


Few people realised that Lesley Pilbeam was six months pregnant on the opening night! He) 
doctor had given her the OK to sing, but just in case, an understudy was organised. There 
were also last minute problems as to whether her costume would fit but in the event Lesloy 
made a wonderful job of both Magnolia and motherhood. Showboat made a profit of ove) 
£1,000 but it hadn’t wiped out the deficit on Brigadoon. 
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ile in production there was an experimental change of venue from Quaker Hall to King Offa 
inior School for some rehearsals There had been complaints from nearby residents in Albert 
d about noise, but this was later sorted out. Noise was naturally one of the hazards in 
ing a suitable rehearsal room and another reason for the BLODS having their own home. 
uiries were being made by the main Committee towards the end of 1989 concerning a 
ible scheme for premises at Broad Oak; meanwhile a Fund Raising Committee for the 
| Fund had been formed consisting of Peter Boghurst (whose wife, Denise, had designed 
cover for Brigadoon), Tim Wormley-Healing, John Nightingale and Gerald Witts. 


names of other leads in one or both productions of 1989 would evoke memories of many 
the ‘regulars’ of this era: Jayne Bicknell, Gillian Cowley, Gordon Edwards, Richard Foster, 
Wormley-Healing, Andrew Leggat, Eddie Mallett, Rosemary Mercer, John Nightingale, 
hael Randall, Aideene Turley, Douglas Verrall, Bill White, Gerald Witts, and Tony Wren. 


BATS to appear during the year were Peter Bradbury (Andrew Mackeith in Brigadoon) 
id Eric Stevens (a Backwoodsman in Showboat). Michael Boakes returned to help, playing 
e in Showboat, after his previous notable role as Sullivan in ‘Tarantara!’ (1984). 


past ten years could go down as the decade of changes. It also saw the farewell of 
airman Jack Lennard who had been so long at the head of operations and, without doubt, 
pillar of strength. At the same time, new blood, so vital to the continuance of the BLODS, 
already springing forth, much of it in the form of younger people with new outlooks and 
h ideas. 
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59. THE MIKADO November 1981. 
Left to right: Gerald Witts, Gordon Edwards, Jack Lennard. 


59A. Left to right back: Paul Matthews, Charles Eldridge, John Green, Brian Leggat. 
Middle: Leslie Salter, Terry Carter, Stuart McCormick. 
Front: Tony Wren, Bill McAnirn. 


61. SONG OF NORWAY June 1983 Golden Jubilee Production. 
The Company at Sidley CP School for rehearsal. 
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62. SONG OF NORWAY June 1983. 
Left to right: Joyce Robinson, Janice Reeve, Gordon Edwards, Chris Edmunds. 


62A. THE QUAKER GIRL November 1983. 
Barbara Ward, Gordon Edwards. 
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63. THE GONDOLIERS June 1984. 
Contadine left to right: Heather Edwards, Aideene Turley, Jane Hamilton, Judy Nattress 
(née Copper), Rosemary Mercer, Michelle Loader. 


63A. Gondoliers left to right: Tom Marshall, Paul Matthews, Roy Fletcher, Gordon Edwards, 
Guy Greenhalf, Trevor Carey, John Toth. 
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64. TARANTARA! TARANTARA! November 1984. 
John Bailey, Bernard Simon, Michael Boakes. 


64A. CHU CHIN CHOW June 1985 De La Warr Pavilion’s Golden Jubilee. 
Front left to right: Chris Edmunds, Lesley Pilbeam, Cheryl Apps, Bernard Simon, 
Emma Lord, Adrian Clarke. 
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65. BLESS THE BRIDE November 1985. 
Left to right: Lesley Pilbeam, Julia Koester, Judy Nattress (née Copper), Aideene Turley, 
Jane Hamilton, Jayne Bicknell. 


65A. BLESS THE BRIDE November 1985. 
Left to right: Margaret Potter (née Hunnisett), Heather Edwards, Rosemary Mercer, 
Hazel Morley-Frost, Brenda Randall. 
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66. PRINCESS IDA June 1986. 
Left to right: Stephen Werrett, Eddie Mallett, Adrian Clarke, Michael Randall, 
Tony Thomson, Gordon Edwards. 


66A.Left to right: Tom Marshall, Brenda Randall, George Weech, Jane Hamilton, 
John Green, Cathy Ratinam, Michael Randall, Hazel Morley-Frost. 
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67. MY FAIR LADY June 1987. 
The show that stopped the General Election count. 
Left to right: Roy Bicknell, Stephen Werrett, Judy Welsh. 


67A. Left to right: Terry Carter, Aideene Turley, George Weech, Jayne Bicknell, 
Tessa Schooling, Cathy Ratinam, Trevor Carey, Hazel Morley-Frost, Rosemary Mercer. 
Sitting: Gill Cowley, Sandra Townend, Nicola Jempson. 
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68. SOUTH PACIFIC June 1988. 

Left to right back: Richard Foster, Roy Fletcher, Peter Boghurst, Andrew Leggat, Stuart 

McCormick, Dave Pepper. Centre: Paul Matthews, Brian Leggat, Stephen Werrett, John 
Bailey. Front: George Weech, Jeremy Sankey, Eddie Mallet, Mike Cooper. 


68A. TRIAL BY JURY November 1988. 
Left to right back: Lesley Pilbeam, Gordon Edwards, Tony Thomson. 
Front: Carol Rallings, Sally Nightingale, Nicola Jempson, Jayne Bicknell. 
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69. BRIGADOON June 1989. 
Left to right: Tessa Schooling, Charlotte Lord, Audrey Lucas, Richard Foster, 
Michelle Spillett, George Weech, Heather Edwards, Rosemary Mercer. 


69A. Left to right: Shirley Koester, Nicola Jempson, Judy Welsh, Vivien Wormley-Healing, 
Gordon Edwards, Richard Foster, Tony Thomson, Bernard Simon. 
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70. BRIGADOON June 1989. 
Left to right: Heather Edwards, Carol Rallings with Judy Welsh, Rosemary Mercer. 


70A. SHOWBOAT November 1989. 
Left to right: Stephen Corke, Lesley Pilbeam, Emma Clout. 
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THE NINETIES 


New horizons 


The decade started with a year of change, sadness and controversy. 


Members who attended the AGM in March 1990 heard of noise complairilt 
by neighbours arising out of rehearsals at Quaker Hall. The problem was 
resolved but the situation concerning rehearsal accommodation was once 
again aired. The Committee, however, had not found anything better. Tlie 
possibility of BLODS buying or building its ‘own home’ was enthusiastically 
regarded by some members of the committee, but not by all because of tlw 
long term and on-going commitment that would be involved. A number 
ordinary members also expressed doubts along similar lines. No positive conclusions wer# 
reached. A small sub-committee had been set up to investigate possible ownership and it wis 
gratifying to know that it had agreed to take fund raising under its wing. 


The enormity of putting on a BLODS show was indicated by the words of the Chairmay) 
Denise Phillips, who expressed thanks to all those who had helped with the productions of tlw 
previous year (1989): “programme sellers, dressers, the costume team, props productio/) 
backstage helpers, prompts and make-up - with special mention for Beryl! Challis, Betty Jup)) 
Erica Smith and John Nightingale and their helpers.” Michael Randall was thanked for lip 
valued help with photography as were Leslie Salter and Tom Mead for support at front 0! 
house. Another who received sincere thanks was Shirley Owens who had organised all tlie 
press publicity. Gratitude was also expressed to the main Committee, not forgetting thw 
Society’s auditor, Alan Grimes, and the Casting and Social Committees. No wonder tlie 
Society more than appreciated all the help it could get! 


The most pleasing thing that Beryl Challis, as Honorary Members Secretary, had to report wiv 
“the amount of letters received expressing enjoyment at the BLODS shows.” Members wait 
“not drawn only from the local area but as far afield as Bath.” 


After the resignation of Denise Phillips a young Eddie Mallett became Acting Chairman in 1990) 
and then Chairman in 1991, a role he went on to fill very successfully. He had joined in 198% 
and made a comparatively quick rise via the chorus and small roles to that of Assista'\| 
Secretary in 1986 before taking over the helm. 


The death of Leslie Salter was announced at a committee meeting in late March 1990. Dew 
Les, another pillar of strength, had literally been in at the very birth of the BLODS. Many ware 
those in local music circles who heard the news with deep regret. After so many wondert\i! 
years the revered father figure was gone and his like would probably never again be seen \\\ 
the Society. He had last appeared as Dr Engel in The Student Prince in 1982 and sar) 
appropriately enough, the very nostalgic ‘Golden Days’. His popularity was evident to the las! 
by the volume and standard of the singing by the large number of musical friends present 4! 
his funeral service. His loss to the BLODS was great indeed. 


Some members during this period had become alittle disgruntled with the way auditions ware 
conducted; for instance, one member who was going on holiday but available for the show 
had applied (on form as well as verbally) to be auditioned for two or three small roles and wis 
totally overlooked! General discussion had to take place at Committee level and subsequently 
an amendment of the rules on auditions was made. 
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all accounts the year was a rather confrontational one for the Committee, the Producer and 
Musical Director, but eventually things settled down again. There was also the problem of 
ing a replacement for Leslie Salter as President of the Society. Several names were 
sidered for this position but by 1991 The Right Honorable The Earl De La Warr had 
ciously accepted this honour which was most appropriate since the BLODS very first show 
k in 1933 had been “Under the patronage of The Earl De La Warr.” 


the retirement of Thelma Hobden an additional problem during the year was finding 
drobe staff but helpers such Eileen Bevan, Jean Bicknell, Carol Cane, Elise Hurrell, Nora 
d and Linda Schaffer, not forgetting the hard working Secretary, Erica Smith, came to the 
ue for both shows. 


le Spillett’s name was most prominent over the next two years when she directed, 
uced and choreographed four BLODS productions on the trot - The King and | and The 
ado in 1990, followed by Guys and Dolls and The Sound of Music in 1991 - enough to 
er the tastes of most people. Bexhill audiences had much to look forward to. Irene knew 
itt she wanted and usually got it, the end result was invariably a standard of the highest 
er. 


rime example of her work was the next offering, The King and I, which must surely rank 
one of the BLODS finest shows, not only for some of the most superb costumes the 
mpany had ever had the good fortune to wear (Haslemere Wardrobe), but also for one of 
best musicals to be seen on the De La Warr stage. Once again the auditorium was used 
reat advantage with a huge spectacular dragon making a wonderful entrance through an 
fazed audience. Earlier in 1990 the Committee learnt that there would be a large cast for 
show, consequently the dressing rooms at the theatre would be crowded. An 
lerstatement when one looked at the cast list; it was a mammoth undertaking with 27 local 
dren and 33 named persons, plus Royal Wives, Priests, et cetera, et cetera - a total of over 
people! Nevertheless, Irene managed it all with her customary aplomb. It is appropriate 
at this point to make special mention of Costume Supervisor Sally Nightingale, and her 
im of wardrobe helpers for such an outstanding effort in connection with this particular 
W. 


leads were in the capable hands of Douglas Verrall as the King and Judy Welsh as Anna. 
rew Daniels made the first of several appearances with the Company playing the tenor 
of Lun Tha. Newcomer Jackie Chambers took the role of Lady Thiang, and Stephen 
rke came in to play the Kralahome. Andrew was better known to Eastbourne audiences 
had played roles with their local ‘G and S’ society, Jackie and Stephen were, of course, 
h well known to Hastings audiences. 


Soar, writing for the Bexhill Observer commented, “Irene lifted BLODS to a level of all- 
nd professionalism never quite reached in previous shows I’ve seen.” Letters to the 
server included the statements: “Not only was it a good performance by their own high 
ndards, but was super excellent plus . . . | feel, as a long time supporter of the BLODS, that 
y do indeed deserve a special mention for this show - easily their best”, and “The costumes 
re stunning, the singing superb, the dancing delightful and the children adorable. Bexhill 
uld be proud to possess such wonderful talent and support them on every occasion.” 


as gratifying to realise that after such a splendid effort by all concerned over £13,000 had 
n taken at the box office - the best ever, according to reports. Over £2,000 profit was the 
ult. 3,400 saw the show, the highest attendance since Carousel, 1978 (also produced by 
ne Spillett). There were very few shows in which the younger ones came into their own. 
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However, the old theatre adage ‘never work with children’ would seem to be out of ordey 
concerning The King and |, since the more children, the more parents, grandparents ar\il 
friends, and so more bottoms on seats! 


Of The Mikado the following November, there were no after show reports. Apparently, eitha! 
the local papers had mislaid publicity items or forgotten the BLODS. The wigs, so necessaly 
to this show, caused a lot of trouble. When they arrived they were found to be incorreclly 
dressed and had to be tidied up by a local hairdresser. Nevertheless, the supporters turndi 
up to witness another very colourful and successful production. If the numbers were not ss 
many as for The Mikado in 1981, it was an obvious winner with a profit of over £1,000. 


The only member to repeat his 1981 role was talented Gerald Witts as Pish-Tush. Returniri(j 
chorus members were Terry Carter, Brian Leggat, Paul Matthews and Shirley Koester, bul 
Jayne Bicknell was now promoted to Pitti-Sing. The 1990 production was memorable for # 
number of innovative ideas e.g. a group of amusing Coolies, ten extra dancers (among wholi} 
was Michelle Spillett, Irene’s daughter), and what must rate as Gilbert and Sullivan’s tallow! 
ever Ko-Ko (Douglas Verrall) with the shortest ever Mikado (Bill White). The latter was 
deliberately carried on to the stage on a litter facing the wrong way! And could it be that one 
of the Coolies in the first act, with fishing rod and drooping moustache, was in fact the Mikadé 
in disguise and snooping on his son? Andrew Daniels returned in his second role for the 
Society as a melodious Nanki-Poo. Accompanying Jayne Bicknell as delectable maids were 
newcomer Julie Dengate (Yum-Yum) and, ‘fresh-faced’ from the ‘black’ chorus of Showboat 
Sharon Sellens (Peep-Bo); a trio of good voices. Judy Welsh was in wonderfully outrageous 
form as Katisha and Michael Randall (Pooh-Bah) produced perhaps one of his finds 
performances. 


Reports or no reports there was enough talent to keep any ‘G and S’ fan happy. It was fun 


1991 


At the AGM in March 1991, a comment was made about the difficulty of hiring musical scores 
and librettos. This had always been a problem especially when shows were being performai! 
for the first time which meant that very few members would have the necessary music 0) 
scripts to hand. The Society was informed that it was common for contracts to include 
provision for scores and sometimes librettos from the rightholders concerned, but there were 
never enough and therefore they had to be obtained elsewhere. In the early years of the 
Society, when ‘G and S’ productions were very popular, many members bought their ow; 
scripts and scores as those shows were often repeated or the music used in concerts. Some 
bought them through the Company or borrowed from friends. Later, other sources were 
societies which had already performed the show and the County Library. The cost of these 
publications was becoming more expensive and could be hard on young newcomers. Thus 
most people would rather hire from the Society. 


During the year it had been suggested that Cheryl Jarrett (Honorary Treasurer) should hari! 
over the Hall Fund account to Tim Wormley-Healing and this was eventually done. It was 
be called a ‘Fund Raising Account’. It had also been agreed by the Management Committee 
to pay off the loan on the BLODS garage (used for storage) and it would then be regarded iis 
an asset. Although the Society was in a strong position financially there was still disagreemer\| 
over a decision being made concerning the purchase of any property as headquarters ari! 
rehearsal venue. 
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as also announced that an engraved plate had been presented to Denise Phillips who, 
yrettably, had had to relinquish the chairmanship of the BLODS. This was for all the time and 
she had put into the position and for which the Society was very grateful. Eddie Mallett 
is elected as the new Chairman. 


sontinuing problem in the Nineties, particularly for producers, was the poor attendance at 
earsals also members not arriving on time resulted in late starts and much wasted valuable 
e. It was a surprise to note, for example, that thirteen people were reported missing at one 
e rehearsals for Guys and Dolls, the next chosen production, with only four weeks to 
ening night. There was a definite lack of discipline compared with days gone by (a sign of 
times perhaps?). Talking during rehearsals was another bad habit although admittedly a 
@ difficult not to do so during full and often lively or exciting periods that are symptomatic 
any musicals. Things improved somewhat after the Management Committee decided to 
orce Rule 14 of the Society. This was a paragraph dealing with attendance, which basically 
ed that a record be kept and any member whose attendance at rehearsals was irregular 
luld be suspended. Absence from three consecutive rehearsals without a valid reason 
ght, at the discretion of the Committee, be deemed as a resignation. A special newsletter 
s issued on the matter but a year later attendance and time-keeping became sluggish 
ain and was to remain a nuisance. It was certainly not easy for a producer wishing to get 
, let alone acting partners and those who could be relied upon to be present. The idea of a 
8 was aired in mid-1992 but it would have been difficult to implement when a needed actor 
d other commitments yet was willing to come in when available. 


s and Dolls in June 1991 marked a significant milestone in the author's amateur stage 
reer. While researching this history he discovered that the musical was not only his 50th 
erent show but also his 75th production since his first musical stage appearance as a child 
1939. On stage, after the final performance of Guys and Dolls, Chairman Eddie Mallett 
esented both the author and Tom Mead with NODA long service medals. For Tom (who had 
fen on duty Front of House) it paid tribute to over forty years contribution to the amateur 
ge, while for the author it represented thirty eight years. 


uys and Dolls was a musical fable based on Damon Runyon’s colourful characters living in 
York about the 1930’s. This exciting and tuneful show with music and lyrics by Frank 
esser was the third in a row to be produced and choreographed by Irene Spillett in her 
al spirited fashion. Many were the hours spent trying to remember words and dance 
ovements to scintillating fast moving numbers like the famous Crapshooters Dance (Luck 
a Lady) and Sit Down You’re Rockin’ the Boat. 


as a fun show to take part in and naturally very American - what else could one expect 
ym the colourful Runyonesque characters of Rusty Charlie, Harry the Horse and Angie the 
to name a few. It was a great pleasure to see Bernard Simon (Nicely-Nicely), Ted White 
laying two roles - Arvide Abernathy and Liver Lip Louie), Michael Boakes (Lt Brannigan), 
hn Bailey (Big Jule) and Jackie Chambers (A Hat Box Girl) back with the BLODS. They were 
/most welcome. Darren Boyd, a dashing young newcomer, who had played leads in the 
tings area, joined the Society for the first time as a guest artist. With natural stage 
esence and good looks he made a fine job of the high rolling Sky Masterton, the character 
ade famous in the film by Marlon Brando. Who else to play opposite him but attractive 
ley Pilbeam as the fetching Salvation Army ‘doll’, Sarah Brown? Maxine Roach, another 
sll known Hastleon, also in her first role for the Company, was very well cast as Miss 
Jelaide. She had a splendid time enjoying her humorous long-suffering confrontations with 
athan Detroit, her fiance of ‘fourteen summers’, astutely portrayed by Gerald Witts (he 
obably enjoyed these episodes as much as she did!). Not to be outdone Bernard’s son, 
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Peter, also came along to play the Master of Ceremonies, helping to capture the frenali 
atmosphere of Havana’s El Cafe Cubano. The show’s famous title song and duet ‘Guys ari(l 
Dolls’ belonged to Bernard Simon and his gum-chewing henchman and buddy in crim, 
Gordon Edwards (Benny Southstreet). Together they had the fun of playing Nathan Detroil’s 
two questionable sidekicks forever seeking a ‘safe’ place to hold an illegal crap game ariil 
their chance to roll the dice. 


The Bexhill Citizen reported: “Mirth, music, movement - athleticism even - marked yet anothw 
success by Bexhill Light Operatic and Dramatic Society.” John Dowling further commented thal 
one of the Society’s traditional strengths might well be that it could “weld together a satisfyingly 
high quality show . . . without the benefit of truly outstanding voices among the mayor romanti 
leads.” Following Guys and Dolls a letter appeared in the Bexhill Observer showing that at leas! 
one satisfied customer thought the production suitable family fare. It contained the paragrap)) 
“The production was excellent, my two young sons were enthralled. They have converted Us 
into regular local theatre-goers.” The writer went on to say that she hoped her letter wouli 
encourage other families to support local theatre, subject to its suitability. 


The three previous outstanding BLODS successes (Showboat, The King and | and Thie 
Mikado) brought in an average of 3,000 people and an average profit of more than £1,400 
How is it then that with Guys and Dolls the Society found the dice loaded against it? With jus! 
over 2,000 in attendance it was subject to a surprising loss of nearly £800. Possibly it jus! 
proved that not all shows are to everyone’s taste - the BLODS couldn't please all the peopl 
all the time, but at least it had been prepared to try. 


This was a period when ideas were again beginning to spring forth regarding the BLOD!) 
renting, buying or even building it's own home. Naturally costs were well to the fore and si 
Tim Wormley-Healing proposed a Summer Variety Show to help towards funds. This 
eventually took place at the Leisure Centre, Bexhill in September 1991. 


The show was challenging to stage in what proved to be a most unsuitable venue because 0! 
great difficulties encountered during the one and only rehearsal there. For example, the cas! 
found themselves having to compete with a roller skating session being held in the same hall! 
The high ceiling, plus enormous noise from the air conditioning plant, didn’t help either (the 
latter caused much irritation to the audience that evening until someone was eventually 
persuaded to switch it off). There were problems too over whether to use microphonis 
because of echo, and through no fault of their own, the actors could be seen entering ari! 
leaving a made-up stage (large boxes pushed together) even though some screens wer 
used. The room used for changing was at the opposite end of the hall so that there was 0) 
option but to walk round the outside of the building before making an entrance. Fortunately |! 
was not raining during the performance. 


Over twenty members of the Society volunteered to take part and largely devised their ow/\ 
costumes, thus reducing costs considerably. Under the direction of Tim and Vivien Wormlay 
Healing each participant or group put on its own act, be it comedy, dance or song, and ill 
was compered by Eddie Mallett. One of the highlights was entitled ‘A Treat for Nature Lovers 
when who should flit in but Audrey Lucas singing Arthur Askey’s famous ‘Bee Song’, dress«i/ 
hilariously in full bee costume. Another treat was Judy Welsh complaining that nobody loved 
her - still what do you expect if you’re a 40 year old fairy? 


A nice little profit of £300 towards the Hall Fund made up for the frustrations that had bea) 
encountered. Further to this, the very hard-working duo of Tim and Viv put on a successl\! 
carol concert at Christmas time and the Fund, together with other donations, was boosted |i) 
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00 by the end of the year. During 1991 the author had been requested by several 
ganisations to give talks about the early history of the BLODS - the monies received were 
rt of those donations. 


ith all the activity generated this year the Society decided at last to buy its own computer; 
BLODS had entered the technological age. 


er the past ten years the Society had put on about a dozen shows new to the Company. In 
ember 1991 came another first and another blockbuster at a time when the De La Warr 
Vilion was swathed in scaffolding undergoing what was then the beginning of its 
ascence. As the Bexhill Observer put it, people came “to see Bexhill Light Opera [sic] and 
amatic Society climbing every mountain of achievement in a show so smoothly presented 
would not have disgraced the professional stage.” The comment gave an obvious clue to 
all-time favourite and one of the best known musicals of the century - The Sound of 
sic. No need to tell the full story behind this Rodgers and Hammerstein hit except to recall 
it was a true one which concerned a somewhat cautious romance amidst a boisterous 
nily of endearing children at a time when Austria was in the shadow of the Nazi occupation. 
nded with a dramatic escape to America by the whole family. 


art Hardy, a popular and well-known lead with Eastbourne, Tunbridge Wells and Hastings 
ieties bestrode the Pavilion stage as the forbidding Captain von Trapp, making the part, 
ording to Debra Taylor in the Bexhill News, “almost human compared to Christopher 
mmer’s stoic film performance.” It was Stuart’s first principal role with the BLODS and 
inkfully not his last. Playing opposite this strong theatrical personality and rising to the 
pasion was Emma Clout, who produced one of her finest performances as Maria. The 
DA representative was very impressed with the whole production and described Emma’s 
formance as “superb” and her acting “a joy to watch.” The NODA critic went on: “The 
Cipals were of an equally high standard and | don’t think | have heard the difficult songs 
Elsa Schraeder (Carol Rallings) and Max Detweiller (Gordon Edwards) ‘How can love 
ive’ and the trio with Capt von Trapp ‘No way to stop it’ sung better by anyone.” Much of 
glory was of course stolen by the children: Kate Hunter, Martin Storrs, Ben Belton, Amy 
imble, Kelly Trowse, Michelle Spillett (Irene’s daughter) and Donne-Marie Welsh (Judy’s 
ghter). 


ote sent to the author indicated the impact this production made on two BLODS regulars: 
fe saw the ‘Sound of Music’ last night - super - the best ever. We saw a few tears being 
etly wiped away - our generation remember that period too well!” 


e show was a great success with a profit of £1,300 and a following of 3,200 people thereby 
1king with the Society’s Oklahoma and South Pacific, both in 1988, Showboat in 1989 and 
@ King and | in 1990. 


e BLODS could not forget Brenda Bailey's splendid and most pleasing return after an 
sence of three years. She made up for the gap, however. Let a final paragraph by Debra 
ylor sum up the whole venture: “The finale was left to the powerful voice of Brenda Bailey 
‘the Mother Abbess encouraging all to ‘Climb Every Mountain’ - something the BLODS, ably 
1 once again by the irrepressible Irene Spillet, didn’t need to be told twice.” 


other eventful year to come. By this time a Fund Raising Committee had been formed 
sisting of Tim and Viv Wormley-Healing and Sally Nightingale. The year saw a strong 
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revival of the Hall Fund with this small team, led by Tim, working hard towards a BLOL! 
permanent residence. 


As early as January came exciting news that the Committee might have found a property | 
buy. This was at the rear of the western side of Devonshire Square, Bexhill, in part of what used 
to be the furniture rooms of the old Perrings business. By June the Bexhill News ran the 
headline: “There’s no place like home” with a news report by Rachel Norman. The rooms were 
spacious enough for both rehearsal and storage purposes and some members were given t/\# 
opportunity to view. There were hopes of making the building pay for itself by hiring out to othe 
groups. An article in the Bexhill Observer in June under the heading: “BLODS role for Ml’ 
revealed that Mr Charles Wardle, MP. (then junior minister at the Home Office) had lent hip 
support to the search for a new home. He had “offered to approach the owner of the building 
and to give advice “subject to knowing the details of their (the Society’s) financial plan.” Mi 
Wardle thought it was a good idea and felt sure “it would be thoroughly good for the town." 


The omens looked favourable so a special meeting was called to discuss the opportunity 
purchasing the premises. The meeting was not as well attended as hoped, but after two hour# 
spent thoroughly talking through the pros and cons of the project, the Hall Committee was 
given the go-ahead vote. Unfortunately, after much investigation, agonising and discussi0i\ 
and with insufficient funds in the kitty, it was thought that at an intimated acceptance figure 0! 
£50,000 (this sum would probably have been much more later) the BLODS would be bitiriy 
off more than it could chew. There was also a certain amount of apathy among membols 
which was causing concern for the Fund Raising Committee. The possibility of renting the 
property was investigated and towards the end of the year Tim was still fighting, trying to (je! 
a proposed high rent reduced, but to no avail. 


First hint of merchandising in the Company came in the spring of 1992. This included T-shirls 
sweatshirts, pens and pencils, key-rings and enamel badges. It was stalwart Aideene Turlay 
then serving on the Management Committee, who became heavily involved and wis 
responsible for the initial success of the scheme. The BLODS current logo proved unsuitab|é 
for use on some items and so a new concept, suggested by Aideene, was put in the harly 
of Terry Carter who then refined it. This fourth BLODS logo to be adopted used a simple! 
version of Cecil Johnson’s design in the earlier years of the Society. Starline Promotions, will) 
which Terry’s son, David, was connected, provided the smaller items of merchandising whic) 
also carried the new design. This venture was eventually taken over by the Manageme! 
Committee when Aideene’s term of office came to an end. 


The first successful stall to be set up with the new merchandising was during the Summe! 
Variety Show of August 1992 held at St Peter's Community Centre. The first stall at the De |» 
Warr Pavilion was organised in the theatre foyer during the run of the autumn production (Tlie 
Pirates of Penzance). 


Casting for Calamity Jane, the production for June, ran into problems early in the yea) 
particularly in finding two male leads. The recurring necessity of having to go outside tl\m 
Society prompted management discussions about casting and why there were not more \\) 
and coming leads within the regular membership. It was even mooted that classes ai)! 
training should be offered but apparently nothing was implemented. 


Apart from difficulties in filling some male roles BLODS nearly lost a female lead. Driving hore 
to Hankham (Pevensey) after a rehearsal in April before the show, Emma Clout bumped inti 
a parked vehicle and found herself upside down in her overturned car. Having had a busy 
working day and feeling a bit overtired she probably lost her concentration. Luckily a nearly 
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resident helped her by ‘phoning the police. An ambulance took her to hospital where a broker) 
wrist needed attention. Her car was a write-off and she was extremely lucky to escape so 
lightly. Plucky to the end Emma continued to attend last rehearsals - the wrist only coming oul 
of plaster the day before the opening night. Considering Emma’s previous mishap in 
Brigadoon (1989) perhaps this production should have been re-named ‘Calamity Emma!’ 


When Calamity rode into Bexhill town that June of ‘92 the BLODS somehow lost the trail, at 
least from the financial point of view. A stunning loss of over £3,000 on the production all bul 
wiped out the hard earned profits of the two previous years. It was the heaviest loss in the 
Society’s history and not since La Belle Héléne in 1986 had the attendance been so low (1,681 
- only 23 more than for La Belle Héléne). It was claimed that there were other similar shows 
around and even the Doris Day film (which had been specially written for her before the stage 
version) had just been on television. Perhaps Bexhill audiences were getting a little tired of 
American musicals - five over the previous four years compared with only one seven years 
before that (Oklahoma in 1981). Whatever the reason, many thought that the production didn’! 
warrant a drop of about 1,000 supporters. 


Judy Welsh returned to the BLODS to give a rip-roaring performance as Calamity. Opposite her, 
playing the famous Wild Bill Hickok, the Society was very fortunate to obtain the services ol! 
guest newcomer, Roger Tomlinson, who gained a special mention in the Bexhill Observer for a 
“honeycomb voice.” Both were given “top marks for their electric scene ‘| Can Do Without You.’ 
Their “love and hate sparks were felt on the floor.” Special mentions were given to Emma Clout 
(Katie) for “Her clever imitation of a weak singer”, Darrell Willis (Francis Fryer) in his first major 
role with the BLODS, “whose fine acting with particularly well studied mannerisms were a treat 
to watch” and Gill Cowley (Susan Miller) “whose smiles lit up the stage.” Other key leads were 
well taken by Tim Wormley-Healing (Lieut Gilmartin), John Bailey (Henry Miller) and Jayne 
Bicknell (Adelaide Adams). It was also nice to see the return of Hastleon Derek lerston (the 
Colonel) after his earlier stint as the Admiral in The Sound of Music. Derek had a knack of 
playing these smaller but important older parts with great aplomb. 


To sum up, Rachel Norman wrote in the Bexhill Observer: “The BLODS threw a whipcracking 
performance of Calamity Jane at the De La Warr Pavilion last Thursday. Enthusiastic and lively, 
the cast did well to capture the spit and dust, rip-roaring atmosphere of a backwater bar in the 
Wild West.” The person responsible for coaxing this high standard of performance from the 
Company was none other than that fine actress, singer and director/choreographer, Stella 
Blond. Although better known to Eastbourne and Hastings audiences she made a most 
welcome debut with the BLODS and it was a pleasure to gain her services. She became a 
good friend to everyone in the Company which made the show all the more enjoyable. The 
concert orchestra and Musical Director, Mark Napier, were also congratulated for “another 
superb performance.” 


An amusing incident took place one evening in a scene where Calamity wanted to gain 
attention. As usual Judy leapt up onto a table, pulled a revolver from its holster and fired a 
blank into the air. The noise from the explosion was followed by several feathers which some 
‘jester’ caused to drift slowly downward from above. Not very professional really, bul 
somehow everyone on stage just about kept a straight face - Judy’s self-control was a wonde! 
to behold while the audience roared with delight. The real Calamity (born Martha Jane 
Canaway) would almost certainly have shot the jester! 


Immediately following the last two evening performances the audiences were invited to 
remain in their seats. The orchestra entertained playing jazz while members of the Company, 
still in costume, passed buckets round the audience collecting money for the Hall Fund. This 
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entirely new venture proved highly successful - the two collections made a surprising total of 
over £500 (a very generous offering by BLODS supporters). Together with other donations 
(e.g. Tessa Schooling, a sponsored runner in the Hailsham Fun Run that year, made £60 and 
asponsored Day of Song produced £290) the Society’s fund was boosted by a further £1,600. 
The Day of Song was held on the Pavilion Terrace as part of the National Song Day later that 
June when fifty enthusiastic BLODS and friends provided non-stop entertainment, from 9am 
to 5pm one Saturday, singing melodies from various musicals. 


As a postscript to Calamity Jane it just so happened that very shortly after the show the author 
and his wife were on a wonderful coach tour of the American mid-west. A visit was made to 
the Buffalo Bill Historical Center in Cody, Wyoming. There in the main hall was an authentic 
Deadwood-Cheyenne stagecoach as the centre attraction. In the show, the author had played 
the minor role of Rattlesnake, driver of the Deadwood stage and here was the real thing. The 
photo taken alongside the vehicle was a must - pity he wasn’t wearing his show costume! Two 
days later the tour group arrived in Deadwood where a visit was made to Boot Hill. While 
viewing the graves of Wild Bill Hickok and Calamity Jane a highly amusing local guide gave 
the real ‘low down’ on these notorious Western characters - a stark contrast to their stage 
personae it must be added. They were hardly likely to have known each other that well 
because, according to historians, Hickock was only in Deadwood three days before being 
shot dead! Getting back on the tour coach (bus in the USA) the author thought he would put 
in his two cents worth for the BLODS and couldn't resist singing a quick burst from Calamity’s 
song ‘Windy City’ (in his best American accent) which ended with the words: “we’ve got more 
life in Deadwood City than in the whole of Illinois.” The Americans took it all in good part - it 
resulted in a nice round of applause. It was another day to remember. 


1992 was certainly a hive of activity for the Society. Matters arising at just one of the committee 
meetings held that year gave some indication of how pressured everyone was, for among the 
Subjects on the agenda were: Calamity Jane, the 100 Club, the proposed purchase of the 
Devonshire Square premises, the Pirates of Penzance (the coming show), scenery, costumes, 
make-up, publicity, rehearsal attendance, Carousel (for 1993), fundraising, street collections, 
promotions (i.e. merchandising), the Carnival float, the annual Theatre Garden Party, and the 
area NODA annual meeting. There were also Committee problems which was not surprising 
considering all the areas of action. When Chairman Eddie Mallett said he would like to thank 
all the Committee members for everything they did he was putting it mildly. The Committee 
members meriting such thanks included Cheryl Jarrett (Hon Treasurer), Viv Wormley- Healing 
(General Secretary), Erica Smith (Production Secretary) and Richard Foster (Assistant 
Secretary) plus Gill Kirkham, Shirley Koester, Aideene Turley, Darrell Willis and Beryl Challis 
(Hon Members Secretary). 


By way of advertising the autumn production of The Pirates of Penzance, the Social 
Committee once again entered a float in Bexhill’s July Carnival. A splendid galleon was built 
by George Koester aided by John Nightingale and others. Although a lot of paint got on to 
hands, clothes and faces, all enjoyed taking part; one just had to marvel at all the enthusiasts 
who helped make the day. Unfortunately, in spite of a fantastic job the entry was apparently 
put in the wrong class and found itself up against a number of floats with youngsters on them. 
Julia Koester, leading the Social Committee, reported: “When you compete with children they 
always win!” 


Added to this busy year the Regional NODA ‘get together’ was hosted by the BLODS in 
August. It was held in the Company’s rehearsal rooms at the Friends Meeting House, Bexhill. 
The BLODS were well represented with nearly all Committee members in attendance. 
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The end of that same month saw the second Summer Variety Show. It ran for two nights and 
was held this time at St Peter's Community Centre, Bexhill, a much more suitable venue than 
that of the previous year. Produced by the husband and wife team of Tim and Viv Wormiey 
Healing, with great support from Sally and John Nightingale, it had a similar mixture of 
singing, dancing and comedy as before and raised a further £450 towards the Hall Fund. With 
Tom Mead (the BLODS past Chairman) as MC over thirty members and friends dreamt up all 
their own acts and contributed their various talents. The whole event was great fun and was 
very well received by appreciative audiences. One of the highlights of this show which caused 
much amusement was a song about ‘Bexhill Drivers’ with participants Mike Cooper and Clive 
Roberts (who later married Julia Koester) having the use of a large cut-out cardboard car 
cleverly made by John Nightingale. 


November 1992 - once again those pickled pirates from the West Country uncorked thei 
casks and poured the salutary sherry. The comical Cornish crewmen were back! Leading the 
motley band back into port this time was Tim Wormley-Healing as a splendid Pirate King aided 
and abetted as usual by Ruth, the piratical Maid of all Work. Playing that doughty daughter of 
Penzance was the BLODS versatile and talented Carol Rallings. Julie Dengate, who had 
played Yum-Yum in the Society’s Mikado of 1990, rejoined to play Mabel and was in excellen! 
voice. Opposite her, in his third production for the Company, was Andrew Daniels as the 
spirited love-smitten Frederic. Taking over Jack Lennard’s renowned role of the Sergeant of 
Police was a daunting task, but Ken Cottingham, in his debut for the Society, accomplished it 
in fine sturdy style. Ken was a regular Hastleon member. 


The only member to repeat his role of 1982 was Gerald Witts, described as giving a 
“Particularly delightful performance as the splendidly Moore Marriot-ish Major-General 
Stanley.” (Moore Marriot was a sidekick of Will Hay, famous comedian of stage and screen 
during the first half of this century). Thus wrote Antoine Bresson in the Bexhill Observer who 
confessed that it was the first BLODS show he had attended in six years of living in the town 
(Shame on you, sir!). 


Apart from Gerald Witts five other men reappeared in the third most repeated show in the 
BLODS repertoire. (It was the fifth showing of this popular G & S compared with The Mikado 
and The Gondoliers, each with six productions to their credit). These men were the reliable 
regulars Terry Carter, Brian Leggat, Paul Matthews and Tony Wren - plus the author who had 
at last been promoted to a scruffy-looking Samuel (the Pirate King’s Lieutenant). 


Five ladies reappeared, namely Joanne Eldridge, Shirley Koester and Aideene Turley, with 
Julia Koester now playing Isobel and Jayne Bicknell, Edith. In the intervening ten years our 
devious Major-General ‘Witts’ would seem to have got around - there were ten new daughters 
As previously related he was a bit sneaky and quick of tongue anyway (probably had a horse 
stabled discreetly nearby!). There were even three survivors on stage after 27 years from the 
1965 production - Rosemary Mercer, Tony Wren and the author. Three others from the 1965 
‘Pirates’ no longer on stage but still active with the Society were Beryl Challis (Hon Members 
Secretary), Freda Bryant then Wheeler (BLODS rep in the Bexhill Theatre Supporters Club) 
and Tom Mead (Front of House Manager). 


Two incidents were remembered from this production of the Pirates of Penzance. On the 
Friday night poor Tony Wren collapsed in the wings as he was making his exit as one of the 
Policemen. When he recovered he went straight home but was unable to take part in the show 
for the remaining performances. Apparently the heat of the theatre and the thick uniform were 
just a little too much for him. It was his 31st year with the Company. 
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The second incident occurred during an evening performance when the pirates, once again 
directed by Varina Verdin, were required to make their stealthy entrance at the back of the 
auditorium. When the time came to navigate outside the theatre in readiness for this entrance 
it was pouring with rain and no one had allowed for any change in the weather. Nothing 
daunted, raincoats etc. were donned for a quick dash round to the foyer where the coats were 
collected and eventually returned backstage. 


There was a disappointing drop of nearly one thousand people compared with The Pirates of 
1982 - a less than average attendance of 1,959 and a small loss at the box office, but 
nevertheless Antoine Bresson, as a BLODS first timer regarded the production as “a real 
delight.” The Observer's critic wrote: “There was a definite sense of excitement to last Saturday’s 
matinee,” and continued: “The show itself was a colourful and well-paced affair, exuding vitality 
and good humour.” He also thought that the 40-strong cast “sparkled.” Mr Bresson stood as he 
said “enlightened” and concluded with the words; “Roll on 1993 and the next BLODS 
production, Carousel.” Perhaps the unexplained low attendance figure was due to the fact that 
by the Nineties many people were all too familiar with the American version of ‘Pirates.’ 


The programme for The Pirates of Penzance, 1992, was notable for displaying the new 
simplified BLODS logo for the first time. 


There was the usual after show gathering at the Koester’s home during which another ‘first’ 
for the BLODS took place. This was a sketch in the form of a parody of Calamity Jane, the 
Society’s June production. Written by Gordon Edwards it was entitled “Cavity Jane” since our 
heroine was ‘bumping off newcomers to ‘Deadman’s City’ with her dastardly skills at 
dentistry. In poking fun at the show’s various characters she had to have an accomplice - enter 
Wild Pill Hiccup who eradicated more victims by giving them poisoned pills. In order to make 
a living this nefarious couple were stealing the boots of their victims in order to have a boot 
sale (what else?). Naturally this led to gags about Boot Hill and Dentistry Rides Again etc. It 
was that kind of sketch! All in all it was a fun evening enjoyed by everyone. 


Another notable event was the retirement of Joan Corke from the De La Warr Pavilion staff. 
Joan would be very well remembered for her ever cheerful presence in the theatre box office, 
where for many years she dealt with countless ticket sales for innumerable seats, many of 
them for BLODS productions. Years before she had much to do with the seat voucher system 
which the Society used to operate. Although sad to see her leave, the BLODS were most 
happy to mark her retirement with a farewell present and to thank her for all her helpfulness. 


A happy note was sounded right at the end of the year when it was reported that more than 
£2 600 had been raised towards the Hall Fund over the year’s various events which included the 
Summer Variety Show, the Christmas Concert and donations from members and supporters. 


It would be invidious to omit from this story several members who started in the chorus and 
were still active in the Society at this time. Some names might not be quite as well known as 
others but they had more than demonstrated their great loyalty since their long and dedicated 
membership stretched back to the Sixties. 


Top of the list must come Freda Bryant who first appeared in 1960 (Gipsy Baron), closely 
followed by Beryl Challis in 1962 (The Vagabond King). Although not as visible as of yore they 
were still prominent offstage. Apart from serving on the Social Committee Freda represented 
the BLODS at the Bexhill Theatre Supporters Club for a good number of years. Founded by 
the late Richard Burnett and his wife, Peggy Paige (Bexhill favourites from the Pavilion’s 
resident repertory company, the defunct but famed Penguin Players), the Club’s annual 
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garden parties held on the De La Warr terrace did much to keep theatre alive in the town. 


Freda’s service on the Social Committee was outstanding. Her name first appeared in the 
team in 1963 together with regulars of the time - Pamela Laventure, Walter Clifton and Ronald 
Dawes. In 1976 she was accompanied by the well-known figures of Susan Vidal, Aideene 
Turley and Tom Marshall. She returned to the Committee for the third time in 1980. Freda 
finally called it a day in 1986, this making her the Social Committee’s longest standing 
member, with over twenty years to her credit. 


Freda’s late husband, Charles, joined the BLODS in 1976 and played key roles behind the 
scenes as Assistant Stage Manager and later, as already mentioned, Treasurer. Added to that 
his excellent work looking after the Society’s props, many of which he built himself, was 
always appreciated and admired. 


Beryl Challis, like Freda, had not trodden the boards for a while but instead had taken 
excellent care of the honorary members as their Secretary since 1982, a most important and 
demanding background job. She had also served on the Social Committee and was on the 
Management Committee as Honorary Treasurer during the Seventies. 


Others who could not be omitted from this history are Rosemary Mercer, Stuart McCormick 
and Brian Leggat. It might be said that Rosemary tripped in at a trial (Trial by Jury, 1965), 
Stuart blew in with a desert storm (The Desert Song, 1967) and Brian turned up at a wedding 
(Bless the Bride, 1969)! 


Stuart (fondly known as Mac) had played in almost every chorus line-up until 1993. During the 
late Seventies both he and his wife, Pam, shared the job of Honorary Members’ Secretary 
following the resignation of Gerald Goodale who had held the position for several years. A\ll 
three did much good work in that capacity. 


Popular players Rosemary and Brian took on many a named role as well as their fair share of 
chorus duty, with Rosemary often seen as one of the lead dancers. 


Brian also served on the Management Committee for several years during the mid-Eighties 
when he was responsible for the publicity and programmes. He recalled two unfortunate 
incidents during his long association with the Society. The first occurred while in rehearsal for 
Lilac Time (1974) when his wife suddenly became ill. His part of Andreas Brun had to be taken 
over at very short notice by John Moxon (as already related). Two years later, Brian suffered 
a personal mishap when he broke his leg just a few weeks before Oklahoma. Again, at short 
notice his part of Slim had to be taken over, this time by fellow stalwart, Tony Wren. Not 
surprisingly Brian remembered that he felt somewhat jinxed whenever he had a part! Brian’s 
love of theatre influenced both his son, Andrew, and daughter, Vanessa (Booker) to follow in 
his footsteps. (Prior to joining Vanessa had designed the BLODS third logo.) In Andrew’s case 
this was no bad thing since his future wife, Nicola (nee Portsmouth), joined the Company for 
Calamity Jane in 1992. They married in 1993, the Society's anniversary year, so they had 
happy memories to look back on. 


Another member fast becoming a BLODS veteran was George Weech. His first show with the 
Society was Tarantara! Tarantara! (1984) but he came with many years of stage experience 
before moving to Bexhill. As a valued senior member he took several small roles over the 
years and served for a while on the Management Committee. Being a friendly sort of fellow, 
not afraid to speak his mind, and a very keen golfer to boot he was rarely short of an odd joke 
or two! 
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Initially, the 60th Anniversary Year was used to mount a major fund-raising drive. The total in 
the Hall Fund around this time stood at approximately £3,500 - a long way from a suggested 
target figure of £20,000 by the end of the year. This effort was to include a special anniversary 
week in the summer. In fact plans for an outstanding year fell a little flat as for one reason or 
another a number of proposed happenings simply did not take place e.g. a charity auction 
and a flower festival. 


Unhappily, the main accounts were apparently not looking especially strong at the very 
beginning of the year and this produced several suggestions for saving money, among them: 
budgets for each show, stricter payment collection for scores and librettos (members had 
been remiss in that respect), the sharing of scores etc, a minimum number in the orchestra, 
a 50p per rehearsal charge, and a fee to take part in a show. Fund raising towards the main 
account as well as the Hall Fund was a main consideration. The idea of cutting costs by 
returning to the old practice of one production each year was also discussed plus the 
possibility of an annual concert version of a show. 


On the subject of accounting it was of interest to note that at this period in its life the Society 
was given a grant by Rother District Council which was paid directly to the De La Warr 
Pavilion. This was equivalent to the cost of the Company using the Pavilion theatre for its 
summer production. For the autumn show, the Company had a verbal agreement that if a 
profit was made half of it would be given to the Pavilion. 


Early in 1993 for financial reasons and lack of enthusiasm from members causing ideas and 
plans to flounder, the Management Committee reluctantly agreed not to proceed with the 
purchase of the old Perrings property. (At the AGM members voted that “All plans to buy a 
property be postponed.”) A sad and difficult decision after so much effort and consideration 
by so many people. On the brighter side the fund raising towards a hall was to continue, 
however. 


Whether one was for or against the project everybody, understandably, felt great 
disappointment. It was the closest the BLODS had got to having its own home and it would 
have been something special to have achieved that ambition for the Society’s Diamond 
Jubilee year of 1993. 


There was another difficulty added to the concerns of the time. Since Thelma Hobden’s 
retirement there had been problems in finding someone to be responsible for costuming 
shows. Back in 1991 it had been reported that some acting members would be prepared to 
make their own costumes but wished to be reimbursed financially. Later Margaret Dadswell 
came along and acted, with others, as a costume supervisor for The Sound of Music. 


By 1992 Margaret was in charge of the busy wardrobe section. A year later she was fully 
immersed in costuming problems and the ever-nagging difficulty of storage. One of the 
hindrances was not knowing whether the proposed premises in Devonshire Square would 
become a reality. It was not possible to buy a storage unit in the meantime so members were 
asked if they could spare loft space. (This was eventually organised with a record of where 
everything was stored.) 


Another money saving idea was for the Society to make it’s own costumes with the help of 
Margaret who was an expert seamstress. The cost of costuming the previous four shows had 
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amounted to over £6,000 and any saving would have been a godsend. A further bonus might 
have offered itself in hiring out costumes - a number of societies did this. But, without a bigger 
storage area in which to build up a wardrobe and the hall premises having fallen throug), 
these ideas were problematical. 


The Chairman’s report at the AGM in March 1993 was not a particularly happy one - in fact 
Eddie Mallett’s opening remark was that 1992 had “proven to be a very telling year with many 
major issues coming to the fore.” Eddie covered a number of relevant topics and talked about 
casting becoming increasingly difficult (during the period some general bad feeling had arisen 
over casting methods). He mentioned the poor audiences for Calamity Jane and Pirates 
(possibly the effect of the recession) and that there were several ‘western’ musicals on in the 
area at the time of the June production. The Chairman also touched on unknown factors not 
always helping, such as what other societies were doing. He hoped that this would improve 

_with NODA encouraging societies to get together for informal meetings. Although the 
accounts were still considered healthy by the time of the AGM, a general downward trend had 
been noted so that the Society would have to learn to tighten its belt. The most important point 
made was that everyone must make the promotion of each show their own responsibility 
Eddie’s final remarks sounded happier notes, however, when he thanked all the many people 
who had worked so hard in helping “to make our Society operate.” He looked forward to a 
prosperous and successful 60th Anniversary Year. 


Following Eddie’s report came that of the Honorary Members’ Secretary, Beryl Challis, who 
mentioned the many letters she had received expressing appreciation of the Society and the 
entertainment which it provided. The Desert Song had been announced for November 1992 
and many of the members were disappointed when it was cancelled. (The casting had proved 
too difficult and Pirates took its place). Some had requested Merrie England and the musicals 
of Ivor Novello, among other shows, in preference to the more expensive American 
spectaculars. Beryl considered that perhaps “it was time to give thought to such works and 
give even more pleasure to the older members.” 


With reference to these comments it would be fine to put on whatever show happened to be 
fancied but unfortunately (as discussed earlier in this history) the older shows, including 
Gilbert and Sullivan, would not necessarily entice the audiences they had done in earlier years 
- for example Princess Ida and La Belle Héléne in 1986. Fewer people than expected had 
supported The Student Prince and The Quaker Girl in 1982 and 1983 respectively. As the 
Chairman pointed out it was difficult to balance things, and he was perfectly right. It was true, 
however, that the BLODS had yet to put on a Novello show, but even if well cast, there was no 
guarantee that it would prove successful. The only shows in the previous ten years to pull in 
more than 3,000 people were The Song of Norway (1983), Oklahoma and South Pacific 
(1988), Showboat (1989), The King and | (1990) and The Sound of Music (1991) i.e. six out of 
twenty productions! For the record, eight of those twenty were below the average attendance 
of about 2,500 persons. 


In March 1993 the author suggested that a slip be inserted in each of the programmes asking 
patrons to list three shows that they would like the BLODS to produce. It was further proposed 
that no show should be chosen by the Company which had been put on by any nearby 
society, including the BLODS, within the last ten years. The ideal, of course, would be that the 
chosen top three shows became the next three productions. This suggestion was adopted for 
the run of Carousel in June. Of a widespread choice only one or two were a little more 
prominent, for example, The Desert Song (last performed in 1967) and The Merry Widow (last 
performed in 1980). A runner up was White Horse Inn last staged in 1973. The Desert Song 
was not a popular choice with younger BLODS members and The Merry Widow was due to 
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be performed by another local society, so they were postponed. The Management Committee 
had also agreed that there were no longer ‘cheaper’ shows especially since the rights to 
Gilbert and Sullivan productions had recently been bought. 


Fifteen years had passed since Carousel rotated on the Pavilion’s stage. In June 1993 this 
mous American fairground musical was chosen for the BLODS Diamond Jubilee Year and 
naturally there was now a change in the cast list with young newcomers Steve Stapley and 
Sheri Copeland making their debuts with the Society. Steve had often appeared in Hastings 
shows including the Hastleons’ West Side Story in which he played the role of Action. Sheri, 
a Hastleon for several years, had travelled to Japan with the National Youth Music Theatre’s 
production of Guys and Dolls (1991) and had also appeared in their production of Billy at the 
Edinburgh Festival (1992). The BLODS were pleased to gain their obvious talents. 


Both of these newcomers were congratulated by the Bexhill Observer - Steve in fine voice and 
a “convincing Billy Bigelow” and Sheri for “her superb performance as Carrie” plus “the fun 
ith her mannerisms and witty intonations.” Established member, Emma Clout, also received 
“well done” for her interpretation of Julie Jordan. 


rene Spillett made a spirited repeat as Producer/Choreographer and Mark Napier, formerly 
all Boy for the 1978 production, was in the esteemed position of Musical Director. Aideene 
urley acted as assistant for publicity; her husband, Robert, had handled the publicity for the 
arousel of 1978. Another point of interest was that Nick Crane had worked on both 
roductions - in 1978 he was Resident Stage Manager, but by 1993 he was listed as the 
avilion’s Entertainments Manager/Stage Director for Rother District Council. 


ight cast members from the earlier version of Carousel took part in this Anniversary show - 
renda Bailey (formerly Julie Jordan) as Nettie Fowler, Brian Leggat (Doctor Seldon) as Mr 
oscombe, the author (Enoch Snow) as Starkeeper and Doctor Seldon, and Terry Carter (The 
rincipal) in the chorus. Both Rosemary Mercer and Aideene Turley (previously dancers) were 
Iso helping in the chorus. Other notables renewing their stint in the chorus were Shirley 
oester and Stuart McCormick. 


eturning to Steve Stapley, his performance must have been well acted and noted because 
ur months later in October he saved the day for Burgess Hill Operatic Society when its 
leading man unfortunately broke his leg. With only one week to opening night this company 
as indeed lucky to locate and secure Steve, who gallantly rose to the occasion. Quite a 
ather in his cap. 


It was surprising and disappointing that the total attendance for this fine show in the BLODS 
special year was a meagre 1,840. A comparison with the 1978 figure of 4,036 gave some idea 
f why societies were having problems in making ends meet. And, as though to add insult to 
injury, the production made a small loss of £72. 


However, a letter to the Bexhill Observer after Carousel boosted morale: “We.are very lucky to 
have in this town such a highly professional bunch of people that can give us a performance 
that you most likely would not better even if you went up to London.” 


To highlight the Anniversary the Committee wanted a special programme for Carousel. This 
initiated two changes. A superior layout in A4 format was introduced by Shirley Koester which 
looked good enough for future programmes to be presented in a similar style. The second 
was an announcement concerning an alteration to the Honorary Members’ Scheme, started 
in 1960. The membership had peaked at about 380 in number in 1976 but recently that figure 
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had fallen to around 270 reflecting the drop in overall support for the Society in the intervening 
years. So in 1998 the scheme changed again when an invitation was printed in the 
programme: “For an annual subscription of £4.00 you can become a Vice President, or {o! 
£3.00 an Honorary Member. You will receive two 40p vouchers for each of our Autumn and 
Spring shows and the year runs from 1 August to 31 July. You can also now purchase a Life 
Membership for £100.00.” Privileges were much the same as before with seats bookable prio! 
to the box office opening to the general public. With regard to privilege vouchers ihe 
Company had had its own scheme running for many years. First night audiences tended to 
be smaller so shortly before show week each member taking part in the production was 
issued with a voucher which could be given to someone else. This allowed the holder to 
purchase two tickets for the price of one for the opening night in order to encourage more 
patrons. 


By August 1993 attempts had been made to ensure that members paid what they owed {o! 
scores and librettos. A 50p charge had been levied at all full company rehearsals and a raffle 
held each time to soften the blow. Regretfully this levy gradually: fizzled out because some 
members seemed to think that the 50p was purely for a raffle and chose not to participate 
(Strange - interval cuppas were still doing a roaring trade!). However, over £100 was raised by 
these raffles and a street collection held as part of the 60th Anniversary Fund Raising Week 
that month brought in a further £150. 


In September the Observer produced a heading, “BLODS delight lucky audience.” This 
referred to some light-hearted entertainment given by a team of a dozen members (led by 
Mark Napier) to a local community association. The article went on to say that the audience 
was “very impressed with the highly professional standard of singing and presentation.” As 4 
result it was hoped that a few more people might attend Fiddler on the Roof, the Society’s next 
show. A little more publicity came when the Society manned one of the many stalls at the 
Leisure Activities Exhibition in the De La Warr Pavilion. As part of the advertising, a video 
screened one or two of the BLODS more recent shows and, to attract attention, Richard Foste! 
found himself inside the costume of a large woolly bear. (He was probably the only member 
big enough to get into it.) Later he was on the receiving end of a very heavy make-up, 
complete with beard, expertly applied as a demonstration by Jean Bicknell. In both cases 
poor Richard ended up hardly recognisable but, typically, just grinned and ‘beared’ it! 


During the Anniversary month of October the Bexhill Observer did the BLODS proud with a 
special article entitled “60 years in the Town’s theatrical spotlight.” Several significan! 
photographs covering the history were reproduced together with an excellent summary o! 
events by Rachel Norman. 


A feature of the Nineties had been the casting of so-called outsiders over regular BLODS 
acting members. One could sympathise with a player, possibly quite capable of filling a role, 
becoming a little upset when suddenly deemed to be not quite up to the necessary high 
standard looked for by the Casting Committee. But, however difficult the situation, the Society 
had a responsibility to the public to present the best available cast of actors/actresses. 


Auditions during 1993 proved troublesome once again. Whereas Carousel was almost fully 
cast at the main auditions, Fiddler on the Roof was sadly the opposite. It was a struggle 
to find people to fill the roles right up to the week of the show (although the end result was to 
be something of an achievement). Even Eddie Mallett was taken ill during the performance 
week and so was particularly grateful to Nigel Roberts who took over his part as a dancer al 
a moment's notice. 
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Varina Verdin obliged the BLODS with her considerable abilities to repeat her previous 
successful stint as Producer, Director and Choreographer of ‘Fiddler’. In charge of the musical 
direction was Mark Napier. Julie George again played Tzeital, the eldest of Tevye’s daughters, 
but this time she was joined on stage by her own young children, Holly and Lee, who were 
two of the village children. Her husband, Steve, who had helped with the props in 1980 
returned to the job so the whole family were involved. Jean Bicknell now turned her attention 
to the make-up department having played Grandma Tzeital in 1980. Gerald Witts changed his 
role of Constable to that of Mordcha, the innkeeper. Terry Carter, previously Fyedka, appeared 
as Samuel, while Brian Leggat of the 1980 chorus became a Priest in 1993. It was good to see 
John Green, who had formerly played Avram, the bookseller, make a brief but happy return 
(after an absence of six years) to help as a Musician in the famous wedding scene. He was 
aided by Trevor Carey, another ex-BLOD and Brian Leggat. Shirley Koester was the only 
chorus survivor. 


On the symbolic fiddle, astride the roof, was Debbie Nightingale, daughter of Sally and John 
who were to be found in the chorus (in addition John was helping with the props!). The 
Rallings family appeared in force, all playing important characters - Carol as Yente the 
Matchmaker, with teenage son and daughter, Jonathan and Suzie, taking the roles of Fyedka 
and Shprintze. Apart from Suzie, members of Tevye’s family not already mentioned were 
Jayne Bicknell, Lauren Coxhead and Judy Welsh’s daughter, Sherri-Ann (Hodel, Bielke and 
Chava, respectively). Newcomer Les Vincent made a formidable Lazar Wolfe, the butcher. 
Although Les had been with the Hastleons, ‘Fiddler’ was his first show for a while. He proved, 
however, that he had not lost any of his previous talent. Other major roles were filled this time 
round by Darrel Willis (Motel, the tailor), Darren Ford (Perchik, the student), Derek Kemp in his 
rst show for the BLODS (Constable) and Anne Hughes (Fruma-Sarah). 


What was it about the charismatic figure of Tevye, the milkman, that invariably brought out the 
ery best in whoever took on that role? Any gifts that an actor had, professional or amateur, 
seemed to be enhanced - and the rest of the company inspired to follow. At a guess ‘Fiddler’ 
Was so much truer to real life than most musicals. Being an historical tribute to old Russia the 
ast could identify with the joys and tragedies that were experienced at the time of the 
pogrom. 


Stuart Hardy, in the key role of Tevye, was described as “immensely capable” by one critic 
and “superb” by another. John Dowling in the Bexhill Observer wrote that Stuart’s stage 
presence and dramatic range “squeezed every pip from the role” and “had audiences 
hanging on every word and gesture.” He went on to say that Stuart was “pre-eminently 
surrounded by skilled casting.” Judy Welsh was described as playing “a completely 
believable Golde” by NODA Regional Representative, Mildred English. Although she felt that 
some Jewishness was absent from the show Varina Verdin as producer had “added some 
great touches and the Dream scene was really something.” 


The author (playing Avram) remembered most things progressing reasonably well in practice 
until the dress rehearsal at the De La Warr revealed a great problem almost at the last 
moment. It was discovered that very few of the whole cast could get back on stage in time for 
the moving final scene depicting the slow, tragic evacuation of the village, Anatevka. When the 
Villagers failed to appear on cue the Producer was dismayed until she realised that most of 
the cast were hemmed in backstage by heavy portable scenery and props, among them a 
double bed and Tevye’s house! The difficulty was solved when the house was left on stage 
and the villagers then walked past and around it. Two stage hands had to hide behind it 
throughout the scene in order to push it into the wings at an appropriate time - unexpectedly 
effective as it turned out. 
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The Bexhill Observer reported: “Bexhill Light Operatic and Dramatic Society’s Diamond 
Jubilee gift to the town has been a stunningly high quality production of Fiddler on the Rooi,” 
John Dowling continued to write that this Fiddler was “a production which saw the BLODS 
reach for - and attain - a higher plane than ever before.” Fine tributes, particularly in the 
Society’s special year. After seeing a performance, congratulations came from the Towr 
Mayor, Councillor Brian Kentfield. He surmised: “How they (the BLODS) will maintain this rate 
of progress till their century only their many supporters will discover.” 


In spite of the accolades, reports indicated a disappointing under average attendance and a 
small gross profit of only £117. (There were no accurate figures because of the Treasurer's 
retirement before the end of the financial year). 


The Company enjoyed both anniversary shows but there were a number of members who 
considered the attendance and behaviour at Fiddler rehearsals left much to be desired - the 
old unfortunate and recurring story of the more recent years. 


There was a final nostalgic tailpiece to ‘Fiddler’. Loyal to the last, Rosemary Mercer, one of ihe 
Society’s great troopers - who had played a splendid Grandma Tzeital in the show 
announced shortly afterwards that she was to emigrate with her husband, Geoffrey, to join 
family in Australia. (Geoff had acted as Front of House during the show week). After 29 years 
with the BLODS her popular presence would be missed. Later a group of the Company 
gathered at the De La Warr Pavilion to make a little presentation and wish her well. 


1993 was not the best of years for the General Committee: not only had the Treasurer, Chery! 
Jarrett, given notice to finish at the end of the year, but the terms of office for Vivien Wormley 
Healing (General Secretary) and Richard Foster (Assistant Secretary) were also soon to be 
completed. All three had obviously worked hard in their different capacities. 


Eddie Mallett commented that being on a committee wasn’t always easy and usually mean! 
a lot of effort. It was fair to say that many jobs needed doing and although their organisation 
came from the Committee, members were always needed to give their support and 
assistance when required. 


By the end of the year there was a wind of change concerning the Pavilion stage labour. (A\ 
this time, during show week, the work force was not paid by the De La Warr but by the BLODS 
which was also responsible for the workers). There was a suggestion afoot that the new 
management at the De La Warr would like the Society to provide its own stage labour. As it 
was costing the BLODS a lot of money to pay for the existing labour, Chairman Eddie Mallett 
thought that it would be a good idea to try and implement this change during the following 
year, 1994. 


A certain amount of apathy shown earlier in the year seemed to persist. A buffet dance to be 
held at the De La Warr during the Anniversary month fell through and although another similai 
event was arranged elsewhere, lack of support due to high ticket pricing caused that to be 
cancelled too. Thus it was that the official day of the Anniversary (4th October) passed 
unmarked. All rather disappointing when older members could look back with great nostalgia 
on the many splendid annual occasions that flourished in years gone by. All was nol 
completely lost, however - a celebratory Christmas party was held in the Friends Meeting 
House in December. About forty people attended a very happy evening with food, drinks, 
games, and chat of course. The highlight was the cutting of a special Anniversary cake made 
by Vanessa Booker. 
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Also in December another notable event occurred, especially for the author. Years spent in 
trying to track down a surviving programme for the 1933 production of The Mikado, the first 
show, were rewarded - appropriately during the Diamond Jubilee Year. The son of Frances 
Williams (the BLODS first Yum-Yum) had been located and he was delighted to present one 
of two original programmes in his possession. This meant that the author now had a complete 
collection apart from 1938 (The Yeomen of the Guard), and photocopies only for 1934, 1939, 
1940 and 1961. 


It was with some delight that late 1993 saw three extra ‘productions’ - Vivien and Tim Wormley- 
Healing were parents again, and both Darrell Willis and Eddie Mallett became fathers. It 
should be mentioned that Eddie’s first child was born just five days after 4th October - the 
Chairman very nearly scored an Anniversary bull’s-eye! It would be nice to think that these 
particularly pleasing events signified a continuing and flourishing future for the Society - 
maybe a future chairman, secretary or treasurer to carry on the BLODS tradition. An 
interesting thought in that “Tradition” was the theme tune of the Diamond Jubilee production 
of Fiddler on the Roof. 


And so the first sixty years of the Society’s life came to an end. Back in 1981 the BLODS 
Committee had agreed that in choosing future productions only those shows which had some 
positive hope of financial success should be considered. By 1993 it appeared that this 
philosophy was likely to prove more restrictive. The facts were that not only had a new 
theatrical company been formed in the Hastings district but something near to ten or more 
different amateur musical shows were being put on each year in and around Bexhill - not 
including the Eastbourne area. If one looked at the recession of the period, the falling 
audience figures, the ever increasing production costs, the unsuitability of the once popular 
but now out-dated shows, the difficulties of finding leading players of the right calibre, then the 
choice of shows had become limited with the overshadowing possibility of their being of 
poorer quality. 


It was becoming more important than ever in the Nineties that Bexhillians gave their whole- 
hearted support to their local operatic society if the inspired hopes and ideals of its founders 
were not to slip away and the Company lost to the town perhaps for good. Regular support 
was becoming absolutely essential. The BLODS and kindred societies could not possibly 
hope to give a quality show at reasonable prices to everyone’s liking year in and year out, but 
with the ingredients of enthusiasm, confidence, and assuredly, hard work, they would have a 
very good try. 


Musicals - harbingers of hope and that oh, so satisfying buzz of happiness, friendship, and 
the memories which pervade any theatre; long may the Bexhill Light Operatic and Dramatic 
Society, together with Bexhill’s esteemed De La Warr Pavilion, continue to provide such 
pleasures. The author, for one, is most grateful for a lifetime with both and for him “Nothing 
could possibly be more satisfactory!” 


Gordon Edwards 
30th September 1997 
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: : 71A. THE KING AND I June 1990. 
71. THE KING AND I June 1990. Left to right back: Douglas Verrall, Stephen Corke. a 
| Richard Foster as Buddha Front: Katrina London, Judy Welsh, Gemma Dadswell, Ceri White. © 


72. GUYS AND DOLLS June 1991. 
Centre: Maxine Roach leading the Hatbox girls. 


72A. Front: Lesley Pilbeam, Bill White, Gordon Edwards. 


z ~ 
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73. THE SOUND OF MUSIC November 1991. 
The Von Trapp family singers including back right: Emma Clout and Stuart Hardy. 


734A. Left to right: Kate Hunter, Gordon Edwards, Aideene Turley, Douglas Fawkner. 
Behind: Darrell Willis, Andrew Leggat. 
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74. CALAMITY JANE June 1992. 
Emma Clout and Judy Welsh. 


74A. BEXHILL CARNIVAL July 1992. 
Left to right: Tessa Schooling. In coach: Vanessa Booker, Brian Leggat. 
Front: Susie Rallings, George Koester. 
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75. THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE November 1992. 
Tim Wormley-Healing carried by Paul Matthews and Darren Ford. 


75A. Left: Jayne Bicknell. Centre: Andrew Daniels and Julie Dengate. 
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77. The De La Warr Pavilion advertising the CAROUSEL Diamond Jubilee production in 
June 1993. 


77A. CAROUSEL June 1993. 
Left to right: Steve Stapley, Gordon Edwards, George Potter. 
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78. Bexhill Leisure Activities Exhibition September 1993, De La Warr Pavilion. 
Jean Bicknell demonstrating make-up on Richard Foster for Fiddler on the Roof: 


78A. FIDDLER ON THE ROOF November 1993. 
Left to right: Douglas Fawkner, Judy Welsh, Carol Rallings, Terry Carter, Gordon Edwards, 
Les Vincent. 
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79. FIDDLER ON THE ROOF November 1993. 
Front: Stuart Hardy. Fiddler: Debbie Nightingale. 


79A. BLODS 60th Birthday Party, Society of Friends Meeting House, Bexhill. 
Vanessa Booker who made the anniversary cake. 
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ADDENDUM 
TECHNICAL MATTERS - PHOTOGRAPHY AND SOUND 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

In the beginning certain principals had individual photographs taken by R(?) D Cooke, then 
of Marina Arcade, Bexhill, reproduced as postcards. They were taken either at the theatre o1 
in his studio. Some members seem to have ‘borrowed’ their costumes and had a picture 
taken (with a Kodak box camera probably) in their back gardens. There was inevitably a sel 
full plate-sized photo taken of the whole Company in costume, usually of each act. One of the 
earliest in the plate format to be used in the Bexhill Observer was of The Gondoliers in 1934 
It was taken by Kent Lacey Studios, then in Endwell Road, Bexhill. In the Thirties and right 
through until about the mid-Seventies a Bexhill Observer photo using this larger format in 
black and white was often prominently displayed and available to the members. 


During the Forties and Fifties the name of Walter Effner of St Leonards Road, Bexhill frequently 
appeared on BLODS photos. One of particular historical interest showed most of the regular 
principals of the time in full costume for Merrie England in 1950. Alf Reynolds of Havelock 
Road, Hastings was another photographer of repute who worked for the Society during the 
Fifties and Sixties. 


From the mid-Fifties, through and well into the Eighties the well-known and popular Bexhill 
Observer photographer Jimmy Burke was always on the scene during dress rehearsals. The 
usual clear results which appeared in the paper (frequently on the front page) provided much 
welcomed extra publicity during the actual show week in the days when the Observer was 
published on a Saturday. At the same time several photos were also on display in the window 
of the office, then in Western Road. 


lvan Barnett was another professional photographer who did much notable work for the 
Society. Working from Hastings, he started with the BLODS productions in the Sixties and 
continued well into the Seventies. He had had extensive experience with shows, including 
productions in Hastings and Eastbourne, and had the knack of catching principals and 
chorus in action. During the rehearsals of a show the many photos he had taken were placed 
in an album which was passed round the dressing rooms. There were few who could not find 
a souvenir of themselves to order and Ivan worked hard to get the results to members by the 
end of a production’s run. 


The first programme to contain photos of members in costume was for The Mikado in 1947 
but they were of the previous production, lolanthe. The following year the programme fo! 
Princess Ida had photos from the 1947 Mikado. After a short lull, in the back of the Tom Jones 
1951 programme, could be found Company photos from The Mikado again and Merrie 
England (1950). The BLODS of those days seemed to like to show what they were capable o/ 
doing with something from the past. 


Until lvan Barnett appeared on the scene many of the members would get a group togethe' 
and slip out of the rear backstage entrance during breaks and intervals to take their own 
souvenir shots. This activity became increasingly popular when colour photography was 
introduced later in the Fifties. 


Front of House photos were not really much used before 1960, if at all, and then were usually 
portraits of the principals. As a special tribute to the Society’s Silver Jubilee in 1958 The 
Mikado programme of that year contained the first vignette style shots of the principals. These 
were reproduced from a role each had played in a previous production. In this instance they 
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ere of Mabel Wilkes (The Mikado), Anwen Jones (The Sorcerer), Cecil Johnson (Veronique), 
laphne Guscott (Dorothy), Jack Lennard (lolanthe), Ronald Graebe (Tom Jones), Varina 
erdin (Dorothy), and Gordon Edwards (The Gondoliers). Nothing more appeared until 1966 
hen suddenly, for the first time, there were portraits of the main leads in the programme for 
he Student Prince. They were of Patricia Allwood (Kathie) and John Carr (Prince Karl) in plain 
lothes. This format was repeated in following years and was later increased with 
photographs of other leads plus those of producer and musical director. 


S part of Bexhill’s Charter Year celebrations in 1972 the Company had put on Noel Coward’s 
itter Sweet and, as producer/choreographer, Varina Verdin was the first member to be 
Onoured with a photo and a personal write-up. This pattern of showing vignettes of the 
rincipal participants continued until 1977 (Orpheus in the Underworld) when the format was 
ropped in favour of just a full plate photo of the whole Company. It was in black and white, 
lightly blurred (perhaps because a colour negative might have been used), and was the first 
f its kind to be taken of everyone out of costume. But surprisingly the programme for Gypsy 
ove later the same year was bereft of photos. There were no photos of the full Company in 
ostume in any programme, except those mentioned for 1947, 1948 and 1951. 


he beautifully designed programme for Carousel 1978, marking the BLODS 50th production, 
cored another first with six of the principals being honoured with a personal write-up beneath 
medallion-shaped vignette photo - Peter Presence (Billy), Brenda Bailey (Julie), Sue Vidal 
Carrie), Gordon Edwards (Enoch), Eric Gould (Jigger) and Joyce Robinson (Nettie). The 
‘ollowing year, principals together with their show partners were seen for the first time in the 
rogramme for The Arcadians. 


uring the early Eighties Mary Fraser, the well-known St Leonards photographer, did most of 
e work for the Society. However, only seven programmes contained photographs. In 1988 
he Society went through ‘a colour phase’ when everything was on coloured paper - 
klahoma in green including a blurred shot of the whole Company, South Pacific in yellow 
nd ‘Trial/Pirates’ in blue. Odd one out was Brigadoon in 1989 printed mainly in green on 
hite paper with green tinted photos. 


et colour prints turned up for Oklahoma in 1976, probably by lvan Barnett since he was 
esponsible for the foyer display. By 1978 colour work had definitely arrived with shots of 
arousel that year and the first action studies in colour. However, because of the higher cost 
involved it also saw the demise of the usual full plate set photos in black and white of the 
hole Company in costume which saddened many members. But although there was 
ccasionally a little loss of definition in the smaller colour prints there were people who 
referred to see themselves in brighter array. In the end colour won the day and from then 
nward all action was covered in this medium during dress rehearsals with the results made 
Vailable to the Company as usual. From the Eighties half-plate size or larger coloured 
hotographs were regularly displayed in the foyer of the De La Warr Pavilion and by the 
ineties this art form had of course improved in clarity and become accepted. 


In 1991 a new photographer by the name of Helen Wiltshire was introduced to cover the next 
how, Guys and Dolls. The Society was pleased with her work and subsequently she covered 
any productions. The Management Committee also liked to believe it was giving Helen the 
hance to widen her experience with theatre work, improve her talent, and become better 


nsufficient clarity of words over the microphone system at the De La Warr Pavilion sometimes 
aused problems. By 1984, Nick Crane (Entertainments Manager/Stage Director for Rother 
District Council) wanted to instal a ‘ring system’ in the De La Warr with the help of societies 
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using the theatre. The system was to be fitted in time for the Pavilion’s Golden Jubilee Year, 
1985. This would better enable the deaf to hear from most seats in the theatre and hopefully 
increase audience numbers. Thus, early in 1985 the BLODS Management Committee voted 
to make a donation of £125 towards this ‘loop system’ which was appreciated when it 
eventually came into being. 


During the Eighties there had been much talk about using body microphones, and so for one 
or two shows the BLODS experimented by hiring this type of equipment. They were 
considered to be particularly useful when principals had to work further back on the stage 
than usual. Body mics’ could work well but for the uninitiated there were problems. |! 
appeared that to be really efficient the volume on each microphone had to be adjusted to the 
individual actor. If not, then sound feedback could be heard whining all over the theatre, much) 
to the annoyance of the audience. Even an electric guitar could interfere with the sound set 
up. If the actor had much movement, care had to be taken - the mic’ could pick up, for 
example, the rustling of a costume. Another hazard for the actor was to remember to close 
his/her mouth immediately once off stage and hope that no one spoke near them until the 
backstage controller had switched that particular mic’ off. It was not unknown for an actor's 
unguarded curse to be broadcast to one and all! Also, the actor trusted that someone behind 
the scenes had switched on before he/she made an entrance. 


By 1991 enquiries had been made as to the BLODS purchasing its own body mics’ but it was 
reported that the cost for the number required would be extremely high. Even hiring could run 
into several hundreds of pounds. It might well have been that larger societies could afford 
such equipment and put it to effective use but the Society decided, for financial reasons, to 
restrict itself to occasional usage. In any case, the De La Warr Pavilion had, about this time, 
installed a new sound system and new stage microphones which resulted in a general 
improvement in sound quality. 


GBE 
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nnie Get Your Gun 1981 
he Arcadians 1979 

itter Sweet 1972 

less the Bride 1969, 85 
rigadoon 1989 

alamity Jane 1992 
arousel 1978, 93 

hu Chin Chow 1985 

ox and Box 1961 

he Desert Song 1967 

ie Fledermaus 1974 
jorothy 1957 

iddler on the Roof 1980, 93 
he Gipsy Baron 1960 


uys and Dolls 1991 

ypsy Love 1977 

MS Pinafore 1975, 88 
olanthe 1935, 46, 56, 76 
he King and | 1990 

Belle Hélene 1986 

he Land of Smiles 1968 
ilac Time 1974 

errie England 1950, 59 
he Merry Widow 1971, 80 


The Gondoliers 1934, 40, 53, 64, 73, 84 


he Mikado 1933, 47, 58, 71, 81, 90 


PRODUCTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 1933 - 1993 


My Fair Lady 1987 

Naughty Marietta 1963 

The New Moon 1970 

Oklahoma 1976, 88 

Orpheus in the Underworld 1977 
Patience 1937, 79 

The Pirates of Penzance 1934, 49, 65, 82, 92 
Princess Ida 1936, 48, 86 

The Quaker Girl 1983 

The Rebel Maid 1952 

Rose Marie 1975 

Ruddigore 1939, 78 

Show Boat 1989 

Song of Norway 1983 

The Sorcerer 1955, 61 

The Sound of Music 1991 

South Pacific 1988 

The Student Prince 1966, 82 
Tarantara! Tarantara! 1984 

Tom Jones 1951 

Trial by Jury 1949, 65, 75, 88 
The Vagabond King 1962 
Veronique 1955 

White Horse Inn 1973 

The Yeomen of the Guard 1938, 54, 72 


86 Shows by the end of the Diamond Anniversary Year 1993 (51 Different) 
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NAME INDEX 


(Year of Reference in the text) 


A 
ACKLAND, Cllr Mrs M E 1966 
ADAMS, Donald 1963, 75 
ADAMS, Lesley 1988 
ALEXANDER, John 1983 
ALEXANDER, Clir Mrs Joyce 1951, 56, 63, 72 
ALLCOCK, Arthur W. 1970 
ALLWOOD, Patricia 1961-63, 66, addendum 
ANDERSON, Alan 1983 
ANDREWS, Stephen 1966 
APPS, Cheryl See LANG 
ARCHER, Richard 1969 
ASH, Pauline 1989 


B 

BAILEY, Brenda 1966, 75-78, 80, 82-84, 

1986, 88, 91, 93, addendum 
BAILEY, Cathy 1983 
BAILEY, John 1975, 83-84, 89, 91, 92 
BAGGS, Freddie 1981 
BAKER, Lois 1969 
BANKS, Gladys 1933 
BARNETT, lvan photographer addendum 
BATEMAN, Frederick, 1971 
BEADNELL, E W 1933, 36, 40, 46, 54, 60 
BEADNELL, Mrs J T 1933, 36, 40, 46, 58, 60 
BEADNELL, Mabel See WILKES 


BEADNELL, Tommie See PATRICK 

BEAL, Edward (Ted) 1969 

BEAL, Roger 1969 

BEAL, Susan (Nee Calcraft) 1969, 73 

BEDFORD, Howard 1959, 61, 66, 70, 72, 81 

BEDFORD, Rene 1959, 81 

BEESON, Elsie 1970 

BEESON, Tom 1970, 72, 74, 76, 79 

BELTON, Ben 1991 

BEVAN, Eileen 1990 

BEVIS, Albert 1937, 46 

BIBBY, Walter 1976, 82 

BICKNELL, Jayne 1970, 81, 86, 89-90, 92-93 

BICKNELL, Jean 1970, 81, 84-86, 88, 90, 93 

BICKNELL, Roy 1966, 70-73, 75, 78-82, 85, 
1986-88 

BLAKE, David 1971, 80 

BLOND, Stella 1992 

BLYTH, Blanche 1933, 46 

BOAKES, Michael 1984, 89, 91 

BOGHURST, Denise 1989 

BOGHURST, Peter 1989 

BOHAN, Edmund 1971 

BOOKER, Vanessa (Nee Leggat) 1983, 85, 

1992-93 
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BOYD, Darren 1991 

BRADBURY, Peter 1989 

BRAMPTON, Cllr lvor 1980 

BRESSON, Antoine critic 1992 

BRIDGELAND, Reginald 1940, 51 

BRIDGELAND, Winifred 1936 

BRISTOW, Antony See POWELL-BRISTOW 

BRYANT, Charles 1981, 85, 92 

BRYANT, Freda (Nee Wheeler) 1970, 73, 
1977, 80, 84, 92 

BRYANT, Norman 1970 

BUNNEY, Miriam (Nee File) 1946, 70 

BURKE, Jimmy photographer addendum 

BURNETT, Richard 1954, 76-78, 92 

BURROWS, Shirley 1958-59 

BUSSY, Miriam 1933, 36-37, 40 


Cc 
CALCRAFT, Susan See BEAL 
CALVERT, Margaret 1955 
CANE, Carol 1990 
CAREY, Trevor 1993 
CARR, John 1953, 56, 61, 64-67, addendum 
CARTER, David 1992 
CARTER, Doreen 1972, 75, 79 
CARTER, Cllr E 1961 
CARTER, John 1933, 40, 46 
CARTER, Terry 1972, 81, 84, 88, 90, 92-93 
CARTWRIGHT, Jeremy 1966, 69-72, 85 
CARTWRIGHT, Sally 1971, 85 
CHALLIS, Beryl 1978, 90, 92-93 
CHAMBERS, Jackie 1990-91 
CHAPERLIN, Sidney 1959-63 
CHAPLIN, Henry 1983 
CLARK, Adrian 1986 
CLARKE, John 1971-72 
CLIFFORD, Julian 1935 
CLIFTON, Walter 1970, 92 
CLOUT, Emma 1988-89, 91-93 
COLLIINS, Barry 1935-36 
COLLIINS, Walter 1935-36 
COOKE, R(?) D photographer addendum 
COOPER, Anna 1975 
COOPER, Alderman F E 1962 
COOPER, Mike 1992 
COPELAND, Sherri 1993 
COPPER, Judy See NATTRESS 
CORKE, Joan 1979, 92 
CORKE, Stephen 1989-90 
CORMINBOEUF, Leon 1933 
COTTTNGHAM, Ken 1992 
COURTNEIDGE, Cicely 1979 
COURTNEIDGE, Robert 1979 


COWLEY, Gillian 1989, 92 

COXHEAD, Lauren 1993 

CRANE, Nick 1970, 85-86, 93, addendum 
CROSBY-JONES, Douglas 1985 
CUMMINGS, Barbara 1975 


D 

DADSWELL, Margaret 1993 

DANIELS, Andrew 1990, 92 

DANN, Annaliese 1981 

DAVEY, Marie 1984 

DAVIS, Evette 1975 

DAVIS, Jean 1977 

DAWES, Ronald 1969-70, 92 

DE LA WARR, The Rt Hon The (8th) Earl 
1933 

DE LA WARR, The Rt Hon The (11th) Earl 
1990 

DENGATE, Julie 1990, 92 

DETHERIDGE, Patricia 1968, 73, 80 

DEVOIL, Ivy 1940 


DOWLING, John critic 1976, 86, 88-89 91, 93 


DRURY, H & B Ltd costumiers 1946, 55 


E 

EASTHER, Robin 1972 

EDMUNDS, Chris 1980, 82-85 

EFFNER, Walter photographer addendum 

EDWARDS, Amy 1935 

EDWARDS, Gordon 1934-36, 40, 53-55, 
1957-58, 60, 66-67, 
1969-93, addendum 

EDWARDS, Harry 1935 

EDWARDS, Heather 1974, 84, 92 

ELDRIDGE, Charles 1966, 73, 75-76, 78-79, 
1982, 84-85, 88 

ELDRIDGE, Joanne 1992 

ELSWORTH, Cecilie 1974 

ELVEY, Anthony 1977 

ENGLISH, George 1946, 50 

ENGLISH, Mildred NODA 1993 

EVANS, Rev G Haydn 1940 


BB 
FARRANT, Betty 1966, 68-69 
FEILING, Neil 1966-67 
FILE, Eunice See LOWN 
FILE, Miriam See BUNNEY 
FILE, Stephanie See MEAD 
FILE, William 1946 
FIRTH, Allie 1933, 36, 40 
FISHER, Jon 1989 
FLETCHER, Roy 1984 
FORD, Darren 1993 
FOSTER, Richard 1988-89, 92-93 
FRAKE, Norman 1953, 59-60, 66-67 


FRASER, Mary photographer addendum 
FRENCH, Cyril 1936 
FURSDEN, Malcolm 1973-74 


G 
GAMBLE, Amy 1991 
GEORGE, Holly 1993 
GEORGE, Julie 1980, 1993 
GEORGE, Lee 1993 
GEORGE, Steve 1993 
GILL, Andrew 1983 
GILLHAM, Cedric 1950, 62 
GILLHAM, Helen 1950 
GILLHAM, Sylvia 1962, 64, 67, 71, 73-76, 
1978-79 
GOODALE, Gerald 1967, 71-72, 74, 79, 92 
GOODALE, Maeliosa 1967, 71- 73 
GOODWIN, Clir GH 1952-53 
GORDON, W E R 1933 
GOULD, Eric 1978, addendum 
GRAEBE, Ronald 1950, 58-59, 64-65, 67, 
addendum 
GRAHAM, Enid 1978-79 
GRAY, T T Hon Auditor 1933 
GREEN, Hughie 1976 
GREEN, John 1985, 93 
GREENHALF, Anne 1980-81 
GRETENER, Beatrice 1985 
GRIFFITHS, T W 1933, 36, 40, 46, 50 
GRIFFITHS, Mrs W 1933 
GRIMES, Alan 1962, 90 
GRIMES, Barbara 1962, 73, 79 
GUBBAY, Raymond 1971 
GUSCOTT, Daphne 1953, 58-60, 62, 64, 
1966-67, 70-73, 79 
addendum 


H 

HALL, Phillip 1976, 78-79, 85-86 

HAMILTON, Catherine 1976 

HAMILTON, Jane 1976 

HAMILTON, Mary 1975 

HARDY, Stuart 1991, 93 

HARMAN, Ernest 1939, 47 

HARMAN, Gladys 1939 

HART, Adam 1977 

HART, Alex 1977 

HART, Barbara 1977 

HASSETT, Richard 1933 
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